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Montana  -  The  Land  of  Creativity 


Montana's  Circle  of  American  Masters 

New  members  added  to  roster  of  folk  and 


By  Cindy  Kittredge 
MAC  Folk  Arts  and  Market 
Development  Specialist 
Whether  it’s  a  traditionally  painted 
parfleche  or  a  finely  handcrafted  pipe,  the 
work  of  the  most  recently  endorsed  Mon¬ 
tana  Circle  of  American  Masters  reflects 
the  connections  of  its  creator  to  the  physi¬ 
cal  and  social  landscape.  In  the  process,  it 
deepens  an  awareness  of  what  it  means  to 
be  Montanan. 

In  June,  the  Montana  Arts  Council  add¬ 
ed  to  its  distinguished  roll  of  Montana's 
Circle  of  American  Masters  (MCAM)  in 
the  Visual  Folk  and  Traditional  Arts  by 
endorsing  a  Blackfeet  traditional  mixed- 
media  artist  and  a  traditional  briar  pipe- 
maker.  Both  these  artists  will  join  the  roll 
call  of  other  Montana  folk  and  traditional 
artists  whom  the  program  has  honored. 


Browning  artist  Darrell 
Norman 


A  Bookish  Season 


In  Montana,  fall  is  the  season  for  book  festivals. 
Here’s  a  roundup  of  Big  Sky  literary  celebrations: 

High  Plains  BookFest 

Murder,  mystery  and  mayhem  are  haunting  themes 
for  the  eighth  annual  High  Plains  BookFest  and 
High  Plains  Book  Awards,  Oct.  7-10  in  Billings.  The 
YMCA  Writer’s  Voice  and  Parmly  Billings  Library 
host  this  year’s  event. 

The  four-day-long  celebration  includes  presenta¬ 
tions  by  published  authors,  panel  discussions,  a  ban¬ 
quet  featuring  authors  nominated  for  the  High  Plains 
Book  Awards,  and  a  mini-film  festival. 

For  festival  details,  visit  www.billingsymca.org/ 
writersvoice.htm. 

Montana  Festival  of  the  Book 

The  11th  annual  Montana  Festival  of  the  Book  cel¬ 
ebrates  the  literature  of  the  West  by  showcasing  over 
75  authors  in  a  variety  of  readings,  panels,  exhibits, 
demonstrations,  signings,  workshops,  receptions  and 
other  special  events,  Oct.  29-30  in  Missoula. 

As  in  years  past,  the  Montana  Festival  of  the  Book 
will  feature  some  of  the  most  important  voices  of  the 
West,  including  award-winning  authors  C.J.  Box, 
James  Lee  Burke,  Alison  Hagy,  Rick  DeMarinis, 

Brady  Udall,  Bemjamin  Percy,  Loretta  Napoleoni, 

Jim  Lynch,  Mark  Spragg,  Jess  Walter,  and  Robert 
Wrigley. 

For  more  information,  contact  Kim  Anderson, 
associate  director  of  Humanities  Montana  at  kim. 
anderson@humanitiesmontana.org  or  at  243-6022  (in 
Montana  800-624-6001)  or  go  to  www.humanities 
montana.org. 

Helena  Festival  of  the  Book 

The  2010  Helena  Festival  of  the  Book,  now  in  its 
ninth  year.  Joins  the  Carroll  College  Literary  Festival 
to  present  the  Queen  City  with  four  days  of  readings, 
panel  discussions  and  writing  workshops,  Nov.  4-6. 

This  year’s  festival  will  probe  Big  Sky  from  east  to 
west  in  stories  about  communists  in  the  1930s,  Swed¬ 
ish  homesteaders  at  the  tum-of-the-century,  growing 
up  as  a  Blackfeet  Indian  and  one  writer’s  attempt  to 
return  to  a  poet’s  “triggering  towns.” 

A  complete  schedule  of  places  and  times  is  posted 
on  the  website,  www.helenabookfest.com;  or  email 
helenbookfest@gmail.com  for  more  information. 

Children's  Festival  of  the  Book 

The  Bozeman  Public  Library  will  again  host  its 
Children’s  Festival  of  the  Book  on  Nov.  6.  The  event 
includes  author  visits,  panel  discussions  and  displays, 
aimed  at  young  readers.  Confirmed  authors  include 
Newberry  Award-winner  Lois  Lowry  and  Jeanette 
Ingold. 

Call  406-582-2400  or  visit  www.bozemanlibrary. 
org. 

October:  Arts  and 
Humanities  Month 

Lt.  Governor  John  Bohlinger  invites  all  Mon¬ 
tanans  to  celebrate  Arts  and  Humanities  Month  in 
October. 

An  exhibit  of  artwork  and  poetry  from  Sig-  \ 
natures  from  Big  Sky.  a  publication  of  student 
writing  and  artwork  from  across  Montana,  as  well  1 
as  Helena-area  students’  art  will  be  featured  in  the 
Capitol  Rotunda  in  Helena  throughout  the  month. 


Darrell  Norman,  Mixed-Media 

Browning  artist  Darrell  Norman  (Ee-nees-too-wah- 
see/Buffalo  Body)  is  an  Amskapi  Pikani  artist  who  has 
produced  art  for  over  30  years.  He  bases  his  work  on  tra¬ 
ditional  Blackfeet  designs,  imagery  and  symbolism,  and 
has  learned  traditional  art  forms,  including  drums,  rattles, 
shields  and  parfleche  work,  from  elders  and  other  artists. 

He  uses  original  materials,  working  with  rawhide, 
buckskin,  bone,  stone,  wooden  bells,  glass  beads,  hair 
and  cloth,  to  create  containers,  fetishes  and  ornamenta¬ 
tion.  At  one  time,  what  Norman  creates  would  have  had 
high  practical  value,  but  now  his  work  is  decorative,  in 
addition  to  being  functional. 

In  addition  to  being  an  accomplished  artist,  invested  in 
the  act  of  creating,  Norman  has  gained  respect  for  how  he 
has  broadened  awareness  of  the  culture  and  its  art.  Darrell 
Robes  Kipp  said  that  Norman  is  known  for  his  encour¬ 
agement  and  support  of  young  and  aspiring  artists  as  well 
as  established  artists. 

Norman  is  credited  with  being  “one  of  the  significant 
individuals  who  has  led  the  way  and  proven  that  main¬ 
taining  a  traditional  tribal  lifeway  is  not  inconsistent  with 
being  fully  engaged  and  accountable  in  the  contempo- 


Francis  "Plassie"  Stanger,  a  WW  II  veteran  who 
served  in  the  U.S.  Marines,  participated  in  opening 
ceremonies  for  the  Eagle  Circle  in  Pablo. 


traditional  artists 

rary  business  world.”  says  Nicholas 
Vrooman,  director  of  the  Helena  Indian 
Alliance.  Moreover,  Norman  works  to 
show  the  compatibility  of  traditional 
values  and  contemporary  entrepreneur- 
ship  through  his  work. 

“He  continually  recreates  the  arche¬ 
types  that  define  his  people  and  per¬ 
petuate  the  Pikani  cultural  identity  for 
future  generations.”  notes  Vrooman. 

After  living  in  Seattle,  Norman 
returned  to  the  reservation  in  1991, 
and  launched  the  Lodgepole  Gallery 
and  Tipi  Village  in  Browning  in  1993. 
Since  2002,  he  has  received  three 
awards  from  the  First  Peoples  Fund, 
headquartered  in  South  Dakota. 

He  has  been  an  artistic  consultant 
for  the  American  Indian  Museum  in 
Washington,  DC,  and  has  also  served 
as  a  consultant  for  a  number  of  book  and  film  projects 
that  concern  Blackfeet  heritage. 

Mark  Tinsky,  Briar  Pipe  Maker 

Mark  Tinsky  of  Wolf  Creek  started  his  pipe-making 
journey  in  high  school  when  his  close  friend  got  a  job 
cleaning  briar  (a  burl  on  the  root  of  a  particular  shrub¬ 
like  tree)  for  a  neighbor  who  made  pipes.  When  Tinsky 
finished  school,  he  joined  his  friend  making  pipes. 

They  planned  to  make  enough  money  to  bicycle 
around  the  world.  Their  dream  evolved,  and  they  eventu¬ 
ally  hiked  through  Europe  and  the  Balkans.  However,  the 
Iranian  revolution  stopped  their  journey,  and  they  turned 
back  in  Ankara. 

What  does  all  this  have  to  do  with  pipe  making?  While 
in-Yugoslavia,  Tinsky  and  his  friend  decided  to  establish 
a  business  making  pipes.  Returning  to  the  States,  they 
had  their  first  pipes  ready  for  sale  in  July  1979.  Their 
business  grew,  and  eventually  the  partner  left  to  pursue 
other  avenues  while  Tinsky  continued  to  make  pipes  and 
moved  to  Montana. 


See  MCAM  artists  on  page  2 


Eagle  Circle 

Memorial  pays  homage 
to  tribal  warriors 

By  Kristi  Niemeyer 

A  spotless  blue  sky,  scented  with  the  faint  aroma  of 
sage  and  sweetgrass.  Steel  tipi  poles,  65  feet  tall,  with 
banners  streaming  from  the  tip  of  each.  And  at  its  center, 
a  gleaming  black  memorial,  shaped  like  an  eagle  and  en¬ 
folding  the  names  of  Salish  and  Kootenai  veterans  -  more 
than  1,200  -  who  have  fought  in  this  nation’s  wars. 

Artist  and  Salish  Kootenai  College  art  professor  Corky 
Clairmont  says  the  Eagle  Circle,  more  than  four  years  in 
the  making,  began  with  a  simple  question:  “The  veterans 
-  how  can  we  thank  them  for  their  contributions  and 
welcome  them  back  home?” 

The  answer  took  shape  in  pen  and  ink  drawings, 
rendered  in  Clairmont’s  basement  studio.  “We  wanted 
to  utilize  images  and  elements  that  are  tribal  and  have 
cultural  relevance.”  he  says. 

First,  the  image  of  an  eagle,  “considered  a  sacred 
bird  and  looked  at  as  our  protector.”  Its  wings  articulate 
a  circle,  and  also  serve  as  “an  abstract  tipi  liner”  for  the 
giant  poles  that  soar  overhead. 


See  Eagle  Circle  on  page  13 
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Get  complete 
issues  of 
State  of  the 
Arts  online 

State  of  the  Arts 
is  available  online  in 
PDF  format  at  the 
Montana  Arts  Coun¬ 
cil's  website  at  www. 
art.mt.gov. 

Reach  the  publica¬ 
tions  by  clicking  the 
first  item  (State  of  the 
Arts  Newspaper)  un¬ 
der  "Featured  Online 
Services"  on  the  right 
side  of  the  home 
page  and  selecting 
the  date  of  the  issue 
from  the  lower  drop¬ 
down  box. 

By  clicking  on  the 
"Co"  button  you  will 
see  a  page  contain¬ 
ing  all  the  articles 
for  that  month,  with 
the  PDF  version  at 
the  very  top  of  the 
list.  Each  issue  is 
reproduced  in  groups 
of  pages  for  easy 
viewing  so  just  pick 
a  link  from  the  list  of 
contents  and  off  you 
go! 

Your  computer  will 
need  Adobe  Reader 
to  view  the  newspa¬ 
per.  The  latest  version 
of  this  freeware  may 
be  downloaded  from 
wvvw.adobe.com/ 
products/acrobat/ 
readstep2.html. 

Another  great  way 
to  Go  Green! 


Arm's  Addendum 


Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 

afishbaugh@mt.gov 


What's  buzzing  in  the  MAC  beehive 


Omission  &  Appreciation 

I'm  very  embarrassed  to  have  inad¬ 
vertently  omitted  the  photo  credit  in 
the  last  issue  of  State  of  the  Arts  for 
Anthony  Cesare's  photograph  at  left 
of  Cinda  Holt  and  me  having  a  ball  at 
the  Missoula  Governor's  Arts  Award 
Hometown  Celebration.  Many  thanks, 
Tony,  for  capturing  this  and  so  many 
other  great  moments! 


Summertime  greetings!  Here  is  what  is 
keeping  us  abuzz  at  the  arts  council  beehive. 

Carleen  Layne  (accountant)  and  our  book¬ 
keeper  Norane  Freistadt  have  just  finished 
closing  out  fiscal  year-end.  always  a  Hercule¬ 
an  task  for  state  and  federal  reporting.  Norane 
has  also  been  adding  to  the  written  processes 
involved  in  this  bookkeeping  job. 

Kristin  Han  Burgoyne  (grant  and  database 
director)  has  fielded  gazillions  of  calls  on  Cul¬ 
tural  Trust  grants.  The  application  deadline 
just  passed  at  the  end  of  July. 

We  received  more  than  90  applications, 
which  is  down  in  number  from  years  prior. 

The  process  was  totally  online  this  year  so 
everyone,  us  as  well  as  applicants,  was  on  a 
steep  learning  curve. 

Kristin  has  also  done  a  great  deal  of  work 
on  final  report  development  for  the  other  grant 
programs,  and  getting  the  word  out  to  grant¬ 
ees  that  their  reports  are  due.  This  is  a  big  job 
because  everything  required  new  forms  for 
the  online  system. 

Beck  McLaughlin  (arts  education  and  web 
services  director)  is  knee-deep  in  the  final 
steps  of  getting  her  arts  education  state-wide 
survey  finalized,  which  will  be  published 
this  fall.  It’s  proving  to  be  a  larger  task  than 
anticipated.  As  always,  she’s  busy  with  artists- 
in-schools  residency  work  and  web  updates. 

Cinda  Holt  (business  development  special¬ 
ist)  has  worn  about  10  hats  in  recent  months 
working  on  Artist’s  Innovation  Award  panels, 
compiling  our  FYIO  accomplishments  and 
FY 1 1  annual  work  plan,  among  other  things. 
The  FYIO  accomplishments  are  on  our  web¬ 
site  at  art.mt.gov  if  you’d  like  to  see  them. 
Cinda  also  helps  edit  and  proofreads  evCTy 
speck  of  our  newspaper  before  it  goes  to  press 
-  a  big  task  every  other  month. 

In  July,  Beck  and  Cinda  and  I  met  to  begin 
planning  for  our  major  NEA  grant  applica¬ 
tion  due  in  early  October  ...  the  Partnership 
Agreement,  which  provides  major  federal 
funding  to  the  agency.  It’s  due  every  three 
years  and  it’s  a  honker  project. 

Cinda,  Beck  and  Cindy  Kittredge  (folk  arts 
and  market  development  specialist)  will  be 
the  chief  writers  for  the  grant,  and  I  will  do 
the  final  edit.  Carleen  does  the  budget,  and 
everyone  has  a  hand  in  it  at  some  point,  down 
to  the  magic  fairy  dust  we  sprinkle  on  it  as  we 
send  it  out  the  door  by  FfedEx.  It’s  a  source  of 


I  great  pride  to  us  all, 

Cindy  Kittredge  has  been  working  on  three 
separate  weekend  gatherings  planned  with 
her  artist  cohorts  who  are  working  on  their 
marketing  plans  as  part  of  our  LINC  program 
in  the  Bitterroot  and  at  Melstone  and  Rocky 
Boys.  She’s  also  hard  at  work  preparing  for 
an  artist’s  gathering  of  cohort  participants  in 
the  fall. 

Kim  Hurtle  (executive  assistant)  is  work¬ 
ing  on  the  Artists  and  Healthcare  survey  and 
the  Butte  Percent-for-Art  program,  as  well  as 
helping  me  on  a  variety  of  projects.  Kim  says 
there  are  some  excellent  proposals  for  the 
Butte  project,  so  that  will  be  rewarding.  This 
project  has  the  typical  challenges  involved  in 
any  public  art  project.  Kim  has  done  a  great 
job  in  rising  to  the  occasion  to  deal  with  these 
challenges. 

Dyani  Bingham  (Indian  arts  market  devel¬ 
opment  manager)  is  at  work  on  LINC-related 
activities  with  Indian  artists.  She  also  just 
produced  a  great  report  on  how  we  are  serving 
the  Indian  artists  of  the  state. 

Christy  Stiles  has  helped  us  on  a  temporary 
basis  on  many  projects,  and  she  is  busy  now 
with  website  work  and  ARRA  (American 
Recovery  and  Reinvestment  in  the  Arts)  grant 
reporting  to  the  feds.  She  has  the  patience 
of  Job  in  dealing  with  the  federal  reporting 
requirements  for  the  ARRA  program.  She  also 
is  putting  together  an  online  survey  that  we’re 
sending  out  to  all  the  Cultural  Trust  grant 
applicants  asking  for  their  feedback  on  the 
online  application  process  so  we  can  fine-tune 
it  for  the  future. 

In  concluding  this  staff  update,  1  want  to 
let  you  know  that  our  administrative  assistant 
Stefanie  Flynn  has  left  us,  and  I  want  to  thank 
her  for  her  years  of  work  with  us.  We  are  very 
lucky  to  have  a  summer  student  intern,  Czelsi 
Kozak,  and  she  has  helped  fill  this  void  on 
a  myriad  of  projects.  She  has  done  a  great  job! 

For  me,  summer  has  meant  updating 
the  MAC  policy  manual  and  the  employee 
handbook,  providing  panel  comments  to  Art¬ 
ist  Innovation  and  Public  Value  Partnership 
grantees,  preparing  for  the  council  meeting 
and  following  up  with  all  the  Cultural  Trust 
committee  nominees.  As  always,  there’s  the 
constant  pinch-hitting  to  keep  the  engine  run¬ 
ning. 

There  is  also  advisory  work  for  the  two  na- 


MCAM  artists  (from  page  1) 


Using  Grecian 
plateau  briar  and  his 
30-plus  years  of  skills, 

Tinsky  produces  pipes 
that  the  pipe  world 
recognizes  as  having 
“remarkable  quality, 
finish,  and  smoking 
characteristics.’’  Both 
the  design  and  feel  of 
his  pipes  are  lauded. 

Although  a  small 
number  of  people 
venture  out  of  the  mainstream  and  “find”  him 
each  year  for  a  visit,  most  of  his  pipe  sales  are 
made  through  the  internet. 

Tinsky  is  credited  with  having  helped  a 
number  of  pipe  makers  get  started.  Some,  like 
Rad  Davis,  who  was  a  fishing  guide  on  the 
Missouri  River,  have  become  full-time  pipe 
makers,  who  are  also  recognized  for  their 
fine  work  out  in  the  larger  world.  Others  have 
learned  pipe  making  from  this  master  pipe 
maker,  becoming  avid  hobbyists. 

Tinsky  was  the  first  person  to  develop 
a  commercial  pipe  website  in  1996,  and 
his  pipes  have  been  recognized  by  the  pipe 
world  in  general.  In  fact,  his  pipes  have  been 
selected  for  “Pipe  of  the  YeaE’  in  a  national 
competition  and  review.  His  work  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  retail  catalogues,  and  he  has  been 


featured  in  national 
magazines,  such  as 
Pipes  and  Tobaccos. 

The  Montana 
Circle  of  American 
Masters  is  a  program 
designed  to  honor 
Montana’s  rich  heri¬ 
tage  and  to  showcase 
the  present-day  vital¬ 
ity  of  the  folk  arts. 
For  inclusion  in  this 
program,  made  possible  with  funding  from  a 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  initiative, 
an  individual  must  be  a  practicing  visual  folk 
artist  and  have  a  valid  Montana  address.  This 
honor  is  not  made  posthumously  and  is  made 
to  an  individual,  not  to  a  group. 

Any  Montanan  who  knows  an  eligible 
artist  and  wants  to  recommend  him  or  her  for 
inclusion  in  the  Circle  of  American  Masters  is 
encouraged  to  visit  the  MAC  website  (www. 
art.mt.gov)  and  download  the  guidelines  and 
nomination  form. 

For  more  information,  contact  either  Folk 
Arts  and  Market  Specialist  Cindy  Kittredge 
at  406-468-4078  or  elkittredge@dishmail. 
net,  or  Indian  Arts  Market  Development 
Manager  Dyani  Bingham  at  406-545-8983 
dyani_b@hotmail.com. 


Pipe-maker  Mark  Tinsky  of  Wolf  Creek 


tional  boards  for  which  I  serve  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent  -  the  National  Assembly  of  State  Arts 
Agencies  and  the  Association  of  Performing 
Arts  Presenters.  Both  are  always  engaging 
and  informative. 

And  every  two  months  there  is  the  great 
joy  of  serving  as  editor-in-chief  of  this  news¬ 
paper,  which  always  amazes  me  because  of 
the  vast  and  rich  array  of  artistic  news  around 
the  state.  As  we  put  each  issue  to  bed,  1  can 
honestly  say  to  Kristi  Niemeyer  and  Sue 
Bearse,  the  forces  behind  Lively  Times  who 
edit  and  produce  the  paper  for  us,  “This  is  the 
best  issue  yet!”  Remarkable!  The  partnership 
we  have  with  them  is  golden  and  the  most 
valuable  one  the  agency  has. 


Consolidation  is  among 
cost-cutting  ideas 

As  this  issue  goes  to  press,  a  special 
legislative  committee  is  meeting  to  consider 
cost-cutting  ideas  presented  by  the  Legislative 
Fiscal  Analysts.  One  of  the  ideas  proposed  is 
to  consolidate  our  agency  with  the  Historical 
Society  and  the  State  Library,  creating  a  brand 
new  Cultural  Agency.  We  are  opposed  to  this 
idea  for  a  number  of  reasons: 

•  The  state  has  big  budget  problems  that 
need  big  solutions.  We  are  a  small  agency,  us¬ 
ing  less  than  .02%  of  the  state’s  General  Fund. 

•  Although  it  makes  for  a  good  “sound 
bite,”  consolidation  wouldn’t  produce  real 
savings.  There  aren’t  real  redundancies  in 
staff  or  programs  because  the  missions  and 
programs  of  the  agencies  are  so  different. 

•  It  would  also  cost  money  -  moving, 
computer  line  re-installation,  payout  of  the 
balance  of  the  arts  council’s  10-year  lease,  re¬ 
training  and  having  to  hire  additional  staff  to 
offset  expertise  lost  in  consolidated  positions. 

Consolidation  actually  increases  bureau¬ 
cracy  because  while  each  of  the  three  agen¬ 
cies  requires  someone  to  run  it,  so  would 
the  cultural  agency,  thus  adding  a  layer  of 
administration. 

The  legislative  committee  will  decide  on 
Aug.  1 7  whether  or  not  it  wants  to  pursue 
getting  more  information  on  this  proposal. 

We  are  hoping  that  they  will  see  that  it  is  an 
unviable  way  to  solve  the  state’s  financial 
problems  and,  as  a  result,  not  pursue  the  idea 
further.  If  the  concept  does  gather  momentum, 
we'll  let  you  know  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
paper. 

That’s  it  in  a  nutshell.  Hope  your  summer 
is  going  great! 
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Congrats  to  ... 


Montana  performing 
artists  Wylie  Gustafson 
and  Paul  Zarzyski, 
whose  song,  “Hang 
-n-  Rattle!”  received 
the  2010  Spur  Award 
for  Best  Western  Song 
from  the  Western  Writ¬ 
ers  of  America.  The 
tune  was  honored  at  the 
Paul  Zarzyski  and  Wylie  Gustafson  group’s  convention,  held 

June  23-26  in  Knoxville, 
TN.  Zarzyski  took  home  a  separate  Spur  Award  for  “Bob  Dylan  Bronc 
Song,”  selected  as  Best  Western  Poem.  It  was  Zarzyski’s  second  win 
for  poetry.  Both  works  appear  on  the  album  Hang  -n-  Rattle!,  produced 
by  John  Carter  Cash  and  recorded  at  Cash  Cabin  Studio.  Inspired  by 
the  rock-and-roll  era  in  which  they  grew  up,  “Hang  -n-  Rattle!”  offers 
a  high-energy  depiction  of  an  exhilarating  rough-stock  ride:  “Crack  the 
bomb  bay  doors  and  feel  the  wind  a-whippin’.  Fan  a  megatonner  like 
of  Slim  Pickens.  Fire  in  the  heart,  fire  in  the  hole.  Smoking  explosions 
of  rodeo  soul.”  The  album  by  Wylie  and  The  Wild  West  was  released  in 
2009  to  coincide  with  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  National  Cowboy  Po¬ 
etry  Gathering  in  Elko,  NV,  where  Gustafson  and  Zarzyski  are  peren- 
nid  favorites.  “To  borrow  a  refrain  from  Henry  Fonda  and  Glen  Ford 
in  ‘The  Rounders,’  the  Western  Writers  of  America,  in  acknowledging 
our  sensibility,  not  only  honor  and  humble  us,  they  ‘tickle  us  plumb 
pink,’”  said  Zarzyski.  In  addition.  True  West  Magazine  bestowed  the 
title  Best  Living  Wild  West  Troubadours  on  Gustafson  and  Zarzyski 
in  December  2009,  based  largely  on  their  Spur  Wild!  concert  at  the 
National  Cowboy  Poetry  Gathering. 

Billings  artist  Charles  Fritz,  whose  book,  Charles  Fritz:  100 
Paintings  Illustrating  the  Jourrmls  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  published  by 
Farcountry  Press  in  Helena,  won  the  silver  medal  in  the  history  cat¬ 
egory  of  the  Independent  Book  Publishers  Association’s  2010  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin  Awards.  Books  are  Judged  on  editorial  and  design  merit 
by  top  practitioners  in  each  field.  A  professional  artist  for  the  last  30 
years,  Fritz  is  known  for  his  luminous  landscapes  and  recognized  for 
his  comprehensive  research  and  the  historical  accuracy  of  his  paintings. 
Fascinated  by  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  Fritz  decided  to  take  on 
the  immense  task  of  bringing  the  explorers’  journals  to  life.  He  spent  a 
decade  researching  and  creating  100  paintings  depicting  the  triumphs 
and  travails  of  the  Corps  of  Discovery’s  trek  through  unknown  territory 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  back  between  1 804  and  1 806.  Those  works 
were  compiled  in  the  book,  and  have  also  been  touring  the  country 
since  2003,  from  the  Buffalo  Bill  Historical  Center  in  Wyoming  to  the 
Booth  Museum  of  Western  Art  in  Georgia.  The  complete  collection  is 
scheduled  for  an  exhibition  at  the  Tucson  Art  Museum  later  this  year 

and  talks  are  underway  regarding  a 
permanent  location  for  the  collection. 

Gallatin  Valley  sculptor  Gary  Bates, 
whose  work  was  recently  named  to 
a  list  of  40  of  the  year’s  best  public 
artworks  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  by  Americans  for  the  Arts,  a 
nonprofit  organization  advancing  the 
arts.  Honored  works  include  projects  in 
29  cities  in  1 5  states,  chosen  from  more 
than  300  entries.  Bates  was  honored  for 
“Rain  Scale,”  a  rain-activated  sculpture 
installed  on  the  campus  of  Green  River 
Community  College  in  Auburn,  WA. 
Mounted  atop  a  50-foot  arch  spanning  a 
pond,  an  18-foot  diameter  hollow  ring 
rocks  back  and  forth,  collecting  rain¬ 
water  until  it  tips,  cascading  water  into  the  pond  below.  A  hand  pump 
allows  viewers  to  activate  the  ring  when  there  is  no  rainfall.  Bates,  a 
one-time  student  at  Montana  State  University,  has  several  public  works 
around  the  state,  including  “Will-He-Drill”  in  front  of  the  Yellowstone 
Art  Museum  and  “Yellowstone  Caldera”  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  Col¬ 
lege  campus  in  Billings;  and  in  Bozeman,  “Wind  Arc”  and  “Big  Yellow 
Piece”  on  the  MSU  campus,  “Quatros”  in  Soroptimist  Park  on  Main 
Street,  and  “Red  Whirly”  at  the  Bozeman  Public  Library. 


t 


"Rain  Scale"  by  Cary  Bates 


Great  Falls  artist  Mimi 
Grant,  who  received 
the  committee  purchase 
award  at  the  11th  annual 
Greeley  Stampede  Western 
Invitational  Art  Exhibit 
and  Sale,  held  June  25- 
July  4  in  Greeley,  CO. 

Grant’s  scratchboard  work, 

“End  of  a  Hard  Day,”  was 

purchased  for  the  event’s  .  ,  . .  .  , 

permanent  collection  and  will  ^ 

be  used  in  the  2011  art  show’s  promotional  and  marketing  materials, 
including  the  commemorative  poster.  The  piece  depicts  a  still-life  scene 
of  western  gear,  hay  bales  and  a  curious  kitten.  Grant,  a  self-taught  art¬ 
ist  whose  work  emphasizes  wildlife  and  its  habitat,  was  juried  into  the 
C.M.  Russell  Art  Auction  in  Great  Falls  in  1978.  Since  that  time,  her 
work  has  appeared  in  the  Easton  Waterfowl  Festival  in  Easton,  MD; 
Southeastern  Wildlife  Expo  in  Charleston,  SC;  Florida  Wildlife  Expo 
in  Lakeland,  FL;  Pacific  Rim  Wildlife  Art  Show  in  Seattle;  and  the 
Cowgirl  Up  Show  in  Wickenburg,  AZ. 


Montana  State  University  Billings  art  professor  and  painter  Neil 
Jussila,  whose  paintings  from  the  series,  “Trout  Fishing  in  Montana 
and  Fields  of  the  Plain,”  were  on  display  through  July  at  Merced  Mul¬ 
ticultural  Arts  Center  in  Merced,  CA.  Jussila,  a  native  of  Butte,  says  he 
seeks  to  paint  “memory  sensations  from  place  in  a  way  that  resonates 
among  tho.se  familiar  with  the  land,  its  subtleties  and  nuances. 


Browning  stained-glass 
artist  Leonda  Fast  Buffalo 
Horse,  who  was  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  National 
Park  Service  to  create  four 
stained-glass  panels  for  the 
St.  Mary  Visitor  Center  in 
Glacier  National  Park.  The 
panels  were  installed  at  the 
end  of  June  as  part  of  the 
newly  remodeled  exhibit 
area.  This  is  the  second 
installation  in  Montana  for 

Fast  Buffalo  Horse,  who  also  created  a  piece  at  the  First  Peoples  Buf¬ 
falo  Jump  Visitor  Center  in  Ulm. 


Panel  of  stained-glass  installation  by 
Leonda  Fast  Buffalo  Horse 


Hamilton  sculptor  Mari  Bolen,  whose 
monument  “Saint  Barbara”  was  installed 
June  24  in  Snow  Hall  at  Fort  Sill,  OK. 
Bolen  was  chosen  unanimously  to  create 
the  sculpture  of  the  Guardian  Saint  of 
Artillerymen.  The  30th  Field  Artillery 
Regiment  Association  raised  the  funds 
for  the  monument.  Bolen’s  depiction  of  a 
Gulf  Era  soldier  was  installed  in  2007  at 
the  National  Guard  Armory  in  Belgrade. 
The  artist  is  president  of  the  Montana 
Professional  Artists  Association. 


Bozeman  artist  Marsha  Karle,  whose 
watercolor,  “A  Conspiracy  of  Ravens,” 
by  Mari  accepted  for  the  2010  Birds  in 

Art  Competition,  which  opens  Sept.  10  at 
the  Leigh  Yawkey  Woodson  Art  Museum  in  Wausau,  WI.  There  were 
more  than  900  submissions  to  this  year’s  prestigious  nature-art  com¬ 
petition,  with  about  100  painters  and  sculptors  accepted  for  the  annual 

show.  “This  is  the  kind 
of  peer  approval  that  you 
long  for  but  can  hardly 
imagine  you  will  receive,” 
said  Karle.  “It’s  a  wonder¬ 
ful  honor  to  have  my  work 
exhibited  with  many  of  the 
world’s  best  nature  artists 
and  sculptors.”  For  more 
information  about  the 
competition,  visit  www. 
lywam.org. 


"Saint  Barbara' 
Bolen 


"A  Conspiracy  of  Ravens"  by  Marsha 
Karle 


Great  Falls  artist  Ron  Ukrainetz,  whose  painting,  “Soft- 
Stepper  Over  Two  Med,”  was  awarded  Top  50  status  in  the 
Paint  the  Parks  Mini50  Competition.  The  piece  was  inspired 
by  actual  events  near  lower  Two  Medicine  Lake  in  Glacier  Na¬ 
tional  Park  last  year.  “We  are  so  fortunate  to  have  this  premier 
national  park  in  our  state,”  says  Ukrainetz.  “With  this  being  the 
centennial  of  Glacier,  it  somehow  seems  fitting  to  do  a  piece 
based  on  this  spectacular  and  magical  place.” 

Artist  Robert  Kercher  of  Great  Falls,  who  has  been  select¬ 
ed  as  guest  artist  for  the  Anaconda  Wildlife  Expo,  Sept.  10-12. 

His  painting,  “Rights  of  Passage,”  adorns  the  catalog  cover  and 
the  show  poster. 

Kathleen  McGunagle,  who  won  first  place  in  her  age  group 
and  Best  of  Show  for  her  acrylic  painting  of  a  Canada  goose 
in  the  Montana  Junior  Duck  Stamp  contest.  The  17-year-old  won  top 
honors  for  “At  Water’s  Edge.”  As  Best  of  Show  winner,  she  repre¬ 
sented  Montana  at  the  2010 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service’s 
18th  Federal  Junior  Duck 
Stamp  Contest,  held  April  23 
at  the  Science  Museum  of 
Minnesota.  She  lives  in  Colum¬ 
bia  Falls  and  attended  Whitefish 
High  School  this  past  year. 


Jason  Burlage,  a  Boze¬ 
man  local  and  MSU  graduate, 
whose  documentary  film,  “Mi  Water  s  Edge  by  Kathleen 

Chacra  (My  Land)”  premiered  McGunagle 
at  the  Starz  Denver  Film  Festival  last  November  to  two  sold-out  audi¬ 
ences,  was  screened  at  the  2010  Big  Sky  Documentary  Film  Festival 
in  Missoula,  and  had  its  international  premiere  at  the  recent  It’s  All 
True  International  Documentary  Film  Festival  in  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  With  breathtaking  views  of  the  Peruvian  Andes  as 
a  backdrop,  the  film  tells  the  story  of  Feliciano,  an  indigenous  Peru¬ 
vian  farmer  who  works  as  a  porter  on  the  Inca  Trail  to  Machu  Picchu 
in  hopes  of  some  day  taking  his  son  to  live  in  the  city.  The  director 
“delivers  stunning  expansive  mountainous  scenery  with  an  intimate 
human  focus,  which  sucks  us  into  this  isolated  comer  of  the  world 
and  a  couple's  difficult  decision,”  wrote  Stewart  Nusbaumer  in  the 
Huffington  Post.  “This  is  independent  film  making  at  its  best;  taking  us 
far  away  . . .  uncovering  the  diversity  in  the  world  that  reveals  what  we 

all  have  in  common.”  j 

Continued  on  next  page 


Send  us  your 
good  news 

Artists,  writers, 
musicians  and  arts 
administrators;  Please 
let  us  know  about 
major  awards  and 
accomplishments, 
especially  beyond  the 
borders  of  Montana. 

Send  your  good 
news  to  Congrats, 
c/o  Lively  Times, 
33651  Eagle  Pass 
Trail,  Charlo,  MT 
59824;  or  email: 
writeus@lively  times, 
com. 

If  you  include  a 
digital  photo,  please 
make  sure  it's  at  least 
150  lines  per  inch  (Ipi 
or  dpi). 


"Soft-Stepper 
Over  Two  Med" 
by  Ron  Ukrainetz 
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Music  therapy 
helps  after 
a  stroke 

Researchers  at 
the  Arts  and  Qual¬ 
ity  of  Life  Research 
Center  at  Temple 
University  have  found 
that  music  therapy 
significantly  improves 
movement  in  stroke 
patients. 

The  technique 
being  used,  called 
rhythmic  auditory 
stimulation  (RAS), 
involves  moving  in 
time  with  specific 
rhythms  or  beats.  The 
study  concluded  that 
the  RAS  technique 
improved  patients' 
walking  speeds  and 
helped  them  achieve 
longer  strides. 

Read  the  full  story 
at  www.saga.co.uk/ 
health/news/music- 
therapy-helps-after-a- 
stroke-143.asp. 

-  from  the  Society  for 
Arts  in  Healthcare 
NewsBrief,  july  2010 


More  Congrats  to  ... 


Rocky  Mountain  Ballet  Theatre  of  Missoula,  which  will  per- 
forni  its  “Montana"  program  at  the  World  Expo  in  Shanghai,  China, 
Sept.  27  at  the  American  Square  and  Sept.  28  in  the  Expo  park  parade 
and  at  the  American  Pavilion.  “Montana”  pairs  rodeo  star  Wade  Black 
with  the  dancers  in  a  contemporary  western-themed  program  created 
by  RMBT  artistic  director  Charlene  Campbell  Carey.  The  company 
precedes  its  Expo  appearance  with  a  visit  to  Montana’s  Sister  State 
GuangXi  and  the  cities  of  Nanning  and  Liuzhou,  where  members  will 
participate  in  cultural  exchanges  and  perform  "Montana”  in  both  cities. 
Following  the  Expo  appearances,  Campbell  Carey  and  music  director 
Karen  Carreno  continue  to  Suzhou  and  Beijing  to  conduct  master 
classes,  cultural  exchanges  and  choreograph  new  work  for  profes¬ 
sional  companies  in  these  areas.  Members  of  the  troupe  also  taught, 
studied  and  performed  in  Rome,  Naples  and  Ischia,  Italy,  June  28- 
July  15.  Campbell  Carey  taught  classical  ballet  to  the  pre-professional 
children’s  division  and  created  new  choreography  for  the  Italian  and 
Turkish  dancers.  Featured  RMBT  dancers  Jenifer  Kerber  and  Haley 
Budge  of  Missoula  and  Kara  Bray  of  Drummond  performed  one  of 
RMBT’s  signature  pieces,  “Insekten,”  and  joined  professional  danc¬ 
ers  in  the  International  Ballet  Festival  in  Sant  Angelo,  on  the  island  of 
Ischia. 


Rocky  Mountain  Ballet  Theatre 
dancer  Ashley  Hagler,  who  was  ac¬ 
cepted  into  the  prestigious  Juilliard 
School  in  New  York  City.  Only  12 
young  women  from  around  the  world 
are  accepted  into  the  dance  program 
each  year.  She  also  earned  a  renew¬ 
able  $37,000-per-year  scholarship. 
Hagler  graduated  from  Loyola  Sacred 
Heart  High  School  last  spring  and 
has  trained  at  RMBT  for  the  past  12 
years,  under  the  direction  of  Charlene 
Campbell  Carey.  Her  teacher  told  the 
Missoutian,  “She  has  always  had  a 
natural  musicality,  she  was  inquisi¬ 
tive,  she  picked  up  movement  well 
and  understood  it  on  a  very  deep 
level.” 


Ashley  Hagler 


Catalog  for  "John  Fery: 
Artist  of  the  Rockies" 


The  Butte  Silver  Bow  Arts  Foundation,  which  received  a  grant 
from  the  MAP  Fund  to  support  “Thinking  Like  a  Mountain,”  by  Ann 
Carlson  and  Maiy  Ellen  Strom.  This  series  of  site-specific  performance 
works  will  explore  the  complexities,  controversies,  wildness  and 
beauty  of  the  forests  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  West.  “Thinking  Like  a 
Mountain”  is  among  40  new  projects,  spanning  the  disciplines  of  per¬ 
forming  arts,  that  received  funding  this  year  from  MAP,  a  program  of 
Creative  Capital  supported  by  the  Doris  Duke  Charitable  Foundation 
and  The  Rockefeller  Foundation.  A  panel  of  peers  selected  this  year’s 
grantees  from  more  than  800  submissions.  Carlson,  a  choreographer, 
performer  and  conceptual  artist,  also  teamed  up  with  Strom,  a  video 
artist,  to  create  the  site-specific  installation  “Geyser  Land”  in  2003. 
Images  projected  on  the  canyon  walls  between  Bozeman  and  Livings¬ 
ton  were  visible  to  viewers  as  they  traveled  across  the  pass  on  a  train. 

Four  Montana  libraries  that  received  Big  Read  grants  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  Recipients  are  Lincoln  County 
Public  Libraries,  Libby,  $15,675  for  The  Stories  and  Poems  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe;  Missoula  Public  Library,  $17,050  for  The  Maltese  Falcon 
by  Dashiell  Hammett;  Lewis  and  Clark  Library,  Helena,  $17,050 
for  The  Maltese  Falcon',  and  Flathead  County  Library  System, 
Kalispell,  $17,050  for  The  Things  They  Carried  by  Tim  O’Brien.  The 
libraries  were  among  75  not-for-profits  that  received  grants  ranging 
from  $2,500  to  $20,000  to  host  a  Big  Read  project  between  September 
2010  and  June  2011.  The  Big  Read  brings  communities  together  to 
read,  discuss  and  celebrate  one  of  31  selections  from  United  States  and 
world  literature.  The  selected  organizations  receive  grants  to  promote 
and  carry  out  community-based  programs  and  also  receive  high-qual¬ 
ity,  free-of-charge  educational  materials  to  supplement  each  title. 

Big  Horn  County  Historical  Museum,  which  unexpectedly 
received  $1  million  from  Big  Horn  County  to  expand  the  museum 
located  in  Hardin.  According  to  a  story  in  the  Billings  Gazette,  mu¬ 
seum  director  Diana  Scheidt  and  board  members  were  summoned  to 
the  commissioners’  office  June  7.  Imagining  the  worst,  they  arrived, 
only  to  discover  that  instead  of  the  $100,000  they’d  sought,  the  com¬ 
missioners  were  handing  over  $1  million,  a  portion  of  revenues  from 
federal  mineral  royalties  that  are  remmed  to  the  county  each  year. 

The  museum  had  struggled  for  four  years  to  raise  $2.3  million  for  a 
new  building,  only  to  be  thwarted  by  the  recession.  Funding  from  the 
county  topped  off  fundraising  efforts  and  enables  the  orga¬ 
nization  to  begin  construction,  hopefully  in  September.  “The 
museum  has  always  been  at  the  back  of  our  mind,”  Com¬ 
missioner  Chad  Fenner  told  the  Gazette.  “Its  time  was  due. 
Times  are  such  that  they’ll  get  good  bids  on  it.” 

The  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art  in  Kalispell,  which  re¬ 
cently  received  a  $5,000  grant  from  the  Burlington  Northern 
Santa  Fe  Railway  (BNSF)  Foundation  to  support  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  printing  of  an  exhibition  catalog  for  “John  Fery: 
Artist  of  the  Rockies.”  The  exhibit  is  on  display  through 
Sept.  18.  and  features  23  paintings  created  by  the  artist  in 
the  late  1800s  and  early  1900s.  Commissioned  by  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad  to  paint  the  scenery  along  its  route  and 
in  Glacier  National  Park  in  order  to  attract  people  to  the  area,  Fery 


made  an  important  contribution  in  the  creation  of  Glacier  National 
Park  through  his  work.  The  Hockaday  is  presenting  this  collection  of 
historic  paintings  in  cooperation  with  the  Fery  family,  BNSF  Railway 
and  private  collectors. 


Transitions  ... 


Welcome  to  Christopher  R.  Taylor, 
who  was  recently  hired  as  the  Holter 
Museum  of  Art’s  new  executive  direc¬ 
tor.  Taylor,  a  Pittsburgh  native,  earned 
a  Master  of  Arts  in  Administration  and 
Policy  at  the  School  of  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago  in  2006,  and  a  Bachelor  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Sculpture  and  a  B.A.  in 
Religious  Studies  from  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1999.  He  most 
recently  was  associate  director  of  Three 
Rivers  Arts  Festival  in  Pittsburgh,  a 
17-day  festival  sponsored  by  the  Cam- 


Christopher  R.  Taylor 


Drew  Bennett 


on  with  the  art  community  of  Montana”  and  continuing  in  his  passion 
for  design  and  advertising  with  the  YAM. 

So  long  and  best  wishes  to  Tawna  Parisot,  who  stepped  down  from 
her  position  as  executive  director  of  the  Helena  Symphony  to  pursue 
other  challenges.  During  the  past  three  years,  Parisot  has  served  as 
executive  assistant  to  the  music  director  and  as  executive  director. 
“Tawna  stepped  up  to  the  position  of  executive  director  when  the  sym¬ 
phony  needed  important  executive  leadership,”  says  board  President 
Peter  Bogy.  “Her  role  enhanced  our  relationship  with  subscribers 
and  donors.  Because  of  Tawna’s  spirit  and  love  for  the  Helena  Sym¬ 
phony,  we  have  solidified  and  created  new  collaborations  with  several 
important  organizations,  school  districts  and  businesses.”  While  she 
officially  left  the  position  at  the  end  of  July,  Parisot  remains  committed 
to  working  for  the  symphony  on  a  contract  basis  to  complete  several 
projects,  including  a  new  marketing  campaign  and  launching  the  new 
season,  which  begins  Sept.  1 8.  A  search  committee  is  launching  a 
national  search  for  a  new  director. 


Condolences  to  ... 


The  friends  and  family  of  Montana  Arts  Council  founder  and 
former  chairman  Charles  W.  Bolen.  He  died  July  14  at  his  residence 
in  Bloomington,  IL,  at  age  86.  He  was  bom  on  Sept.  27,  1923,  in 
West  Frankfort,  IL,  and  married  Maxine  Sheffler  on  Aug.  1,  1948.  He 
was  a  staff  sergeant  in  the  Air  Force  during  World  War  II  and  briefly 
was  a  flutist  with  the  Army  Air  Force.  He  earned  a  bachelor’s  degree 
from  Northwestern  University,  a  master’s  from  the  Eastman  School  of 
Music  and  a  Ph.D.  from  Indiana  University.  Bolen  taught  at  Eastman, 
Indiana  University,  Eastern  Illinois  University  and  was  chairman  of 
music  at  Ripon  College,  dean  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Montana  and  dean  of  the  College  of  Fine  Arts  at  Illinois 
State  University  from  1970  until  retiring  in  1988.  During  his  time  in 
Montana,  Bolen  was  the  founder  and  chairman  of  the  Montana  Arts 
Council,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Arts  Council,  and 
an  arts  adviser  to  the  governor.  He  was  also  active  as  a  flutist  with  the 
Missoula  Symphony  and  the  University  Woodwind  Quintet.  Nation¬ 
ally,  he  served  as  a  presidential  appointee  to  the  original  advisory 
committee  of  the  Kennedy  Center  in  Washington,  was  a  chairman 
of  numerous  university  accreditation  teams  throughout  the  U.S.,  and 
served  as  president  of  the  International  Council  of  Fine  Arts  Deans. 

Continued  on  next  page 


egie  Institutes,  attracting  500,000  to  600,000  people.  Taylor  was  one 
of  three  finalists  for  the  position,  out  of  a  field  of  19  applicants,  and 
began  the  job  Aug.  9.  Forty-seven  members  of  the  community  -  repre¬ 
senting  the  board,  staff,  volunteers,  arts  nonprofit  executive  directors, 
artists,  docents  and  donors  -  took  part  in  the  interviews,  and  each  of 
the  interview  subgroups  unanimously  recommended  Taylor  for  the  job. 
He  brings  a  unique  blend  of  fine  art  skills,  nonprofit  leadership  experi¬ 
ence,  academic  research  in  the  arts  and  business  development  skills  to 
the  Holter,  according  to  the  board  announcement.  He  has  more  than 
a  decade  of  program  development  and  management  experience  in  the 
promotion  and  presentation  of  the  arts.  For  five  years  he  owned  and 
operated  his  own  arts  consulting  businesses.  As  a  consultant,  Taylor 
helped  organizations  in  and  around  Pennsylvania  grow,  such  as  The 
Mattress  Factory  Museum,  Sweetwater  Center  for  the  Arts,  Attack 
Theatre,  Chester  Springs  Art  Studio,  Three  Walls  Gallery  and  Artists 
Image  Resource.  “It  was  Chris’s  unique  combination  of  experience  and 
arts  management  education  that  made  him  the  unanimous  choice  as 
our  new  director,”  board  Co-Chair  Katherine  Orr  told  the  Independent 
Record.  “We’ve  had  some  great  directors,”  added  board  Co-Chair  Te¬ 
resa  Olcott  Cohea,  “and  this  is  a  continuation  in  that  vein  and  he  brings 
some  new  vigor  and  fire  to  the  job.” 

-  from  the  Independent  Record,  July  17 


Welcome  to  Drew  Bennett,  who 
recently  joined  the  Yellowstone  Art  Mu¬ 
seum  as  the  new  marketing  coordinator. 

A  native  of  Montana,  Bennett  grew  up  in 
Billings  and  studied  fine  art  and  business 
at  Montana  State  University  where  he 
received  his  bachelor’s  degree  in  2006. 
Bennett  has  been  working  in  graphic 
design  and  architecture  in  Billings  and 
Bozeman  over  the  past  seven  years.  He 
says  he  looks  forward  to  working  “hands- 
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Billings  Symphony  celebrates  60th  season 


The  Billings  Symphony  celebrates  its 
60th  anniversary  with  concerts,  special  events 
and  tributes  throughout  the  upcoming  2010-11 
season. 

"I  am  honored  to  be  music  director  with 
the  Billings  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorale 
during  this  auspicious  occasion,"  says  Anne 
Harrigan,  who  has  programmed  her  sixth  sea¬ 
son  with  music  that  continues  to  engage  both 
the  musicians  and  audience  through  techni¬ 
cally  challenging,  artistic  pieces. 

The  Diamond  Anniversary  Celebration 
kicks  off  Sept.  18  with  dazzling  violinist 
Jennifer  Frautschi  performing  Tchaikovsky’s 
Violin  Concerto  and  Jenkins’s  “Palladio." 

In  honor  of  the  symphony’s  first-ever 
concert  and  past  and  present  orchestra  mem¬ 
bers,  the  program  includes  a  performance  of 
Gliere’s  “Russian  Sailor’s  Dance,”  with  a  nos¬ 
talgic  montage  of  photos.  The  evening  ends 
with  the  high-energy  Latin  dance  rhythms 
of  Bernstein’s  “Vv'est  Side  Story  Symphonic 
Dances.” 

On  Oct.  16,  the  macabre  comes  to  life 
in  “Musique  Macabre,”  a  spine-tingling 
concert  that  includes  Wagner’s  “Ride  of 
the  Valkyries,”  Grieg’s  “Hall  of  the  Moun¬ 
tain  King,”  Saint-Saens’  “Dance  Macabre,” 
Mussorgsky’s  “Night  on  Bald  Mountain,” 
Berlioz’s  “March”  and  “Finale”  from  Sym¬ 
phony  Fantastique,  and  selections  from  the 


Violinist  Jennifer  Frautschi  helps  launch 
the  Billings  Symphony's  60th  season. 


animated  movie,  “The  Corpse  Bride.” 

On  Nov.  1 3,  experience  sorrow  trans¬ 
formed  into  joy  asxhe  chorale  Joins  the 
orchestra  in  Brahms’s  beloved  Requiem,  a 
choral  work  performed  in  English. 

The  holiday  season  welcomes  the  return 


of  “The  Nutcracker,"  with  the  orchestra  join¬ 
ing  the  San  Diego  Ballet  Company  and  local 
dancers  and  singers. 

The  Symphony  celebrates  New  Year’s  Eve 
with  the  return  of  Broadway  superstar  Doug 
LaBrecque,  who  will  entertain  with  favorites 
of  the  stage  and  screen. 

The  season  resumes  Feb.  19  with  “A 
Tribute  to  the  Jukebox  of  the  50s,”  featuring 
popular  songs  from  the  .symphony’s  inaugural 
decade,  from  Elvis  and  Chuck  Berry  to  Jerry 
Lee  Lewis  and  Johnny  Cash. 

On  March  19,  the  orchestra  and  chorale 
challenge  the  heart,  mind  and  soul  with  an 
emotionally  charged  and  thought-provoking 
concert  that  includes  Beethoven’s  Leonore 
Overture  No.  3,  a  cappella  selections  in¬ 
cluding  African  American  slave  code  songs 
and  Shostakovich’s  Fifth  Symphony. 

The  season  closes  April  16  with  pianist 
Garrick  Ohlsson,  offering  his  interpretation 
of  Beethoven’s  “Emperor”  Piano  Concerto 
No.  5,  and  the  sweeping  panoramas  and 
tender  melodies  of  Dvor^’s  “New  World” 
Symphony,  paired  with  Michael  Sample’s 
photographs  of  national  parks. 

Concerts  begin  at  7;30  p.m.  at  the  Alberta 
Bair  Theater,  with  “Concert  Cues,”  an  interac¬ 
tive  discussion  with  guest  artists,  beginning 
at  6:45.  For  more  information,  call  406-252- 
3610  or  visit  www.billingssymphony.org. 


Condolences  to  ... 


The  family  and  friends  of  long-time  arts  supporter  and  commu¬ 
nity  volunteer  Don  Fredrikson.  Renowned  for  his  volunteerism  and 
long-term  involvement  in  the  fine  arts  and  civic  affairs  in  Helena, 
Fredrikson  died  July  12,  a  week  before  his  99th  birthday.  With  his 
dapper  attire  and  twinkle  in  his  eye,  Fredrikson  was  well-known 
around  Helena,  charming  both  friends  and  strangers.  He  was  an  ar¬ 
dent  advocate  for  just  about  any  job  well  done,  reports  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  Record,  but  especially  so  when  it  came  to  the  Helena  art  scene, 
and  particularly  when  it  involved  the  Helena  Symphony.  Fredrikson 
was  honored  with  the  2008  Montana  Association 
of  Symphony  Orchestras’  volunteer  leadership 
award  for  his  lifetime  love  of  music.  He  first  vol¬ 
unteered  with  the  Helena  Symphony  in  1957,  was 
president  from  1973-76,  continued  as  an  active 
board  member  until  the  late  1980s  and  has  been 
an  honorary  board  member  ever  since.  Fredrikson 
was  born  on  July  19,  191 1,  in  North  Dakota,  and 
his  love  for  music  began  in  seventh  grade,  when 
he  learned  to  play  the  clarinet.  He  also  played  the 
alto  and  tenor  saxophones,  and  while  attending 
North  Dakota  State  University  started  the  Don 
Fredrikson  Dance  Orchestra.  After  graduating 
with  a  degree  in  business  administration  and  a 
stint  in  the  Army,  Fredrikson  moved  to  Helena  in 
1947  with  his  wife,  Valeria,  and  their  daughter, 

Abbie.  In  1951,  he  and  a  partner  opened  Fron¬ 
tier  Motors  on  Lyndale  Avenue;  he  also  was  an 
advertising  manager  for  the  Northwestern  Bank 
and  Union  Trust  Co.  and  a  promotional  manager 
for  Downtown  Shopping  Inc.  He  was  a  longtime  volunteer  with  the 
United  Way  Board,  the  Helena  Arts  Council,  the  Civic  Center  Board, 
the  Helena  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Hotter  Museum  of  Art, 
and  served  as  treasurer  for  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Republican  Central 
Committee  for  about  35  years.  He  recently  received  the  Carroll 
College  Community  Service  and  Four  Georgians  Legacy  awards. 

Joy  Novota  met  Fredrikson  almost  30  years  ago,  and  worked  with 
him  closely  when  he  volunteered  with  the  Live!  at  the  Civic  organi¬ 
zation.  “He  was  a  class  act,”  Novota  told  the  Independent  Record. 
“You  just  didn’t  find  a  lot  of  people  like  that  anymore;  his  posi¬ 
tive  attitude,  his  energy,  the  twinkle  in  his  eye,  the  dapper  way  he 
dressed,  his  great  sense  of  humor  —  he  was  the  complete  package 
...  a  strong  believer  in  people,  his  country  and  especially  the  arts.” 

-  from  the  Independent  Record,  July  14 

The  friend  and  family  of  Blackfeet  drummer  and  singer  Clin¬ 
ton  Croff.  He  died  July  29  along  the  roadway  leading  into  Glacier 
Park’s  Two  Medicine  Valley.  He  was  30  years  old.  Maynard  Kicking 
Woman  told  the  Missoidian  that  Croff  was  “a  dancer,  a  singer,  an 
eagle-bone  whistle  carrier.  From  the  day  he  was  bom,  Clinton  was 
connected  to  this  culture.  He’s  going  to  be  missed  in  Indian  Coun¬ 
try,  because  a  lot  of  people  knew  him.”  Kicking  Woman,  who  is 
cultural  coordinator  for  the  Blackfeet  Manpower  One-Stop  Center, 
had  known  Croff  since  he  was  a  small  boy  and  told  the  Missoulian 
that  he  had  since  matured  into  a  champion  dancer  in  the  traditional 
“Chicken  Dance,”  and  had  taken  the  reins  of  the  Two  Medicine  Lake 
Singers  from  his  grandfather.  He  also  sang  with  other  acclaimed  tra¬ 
ditional  groups,  including  Midnight  Express  and  Black  Lodge,  and 
had  recently  joined  weekly  Indian  dancesiat  the  park’s  St.  Mary’s 
Visitor  Center.  He  also  owned  and  operated  Two  Medicine  Produc¬ 


tions  recording  studio,  which  helped  give  voice  to  many  traditional 
Native  American  musicians. 

-  from  the  Missoulian,  Aug.  3 

The  friends  and  family  of  children’s  author  Berniece  Louise 
Freschet.  The  Poison  resident  died  July  20  at  age  82.  She  was  born 
Aug.  4,  1927,  in  Miles  City  and  married  Ferruccio  Freschet  in  1952. 
The  family  traveled  and  lived  in  many  places,  but  always  returned  to 
Montana,  where  the  land,  wildlife  and  plants  inspired  her  to  become 
a  children’s  book  author.  At  the  same  time  that  she  and  her  husband 
were  raising  a  family  of  five  active  children,  she  was  also  bringing 
to  life  Montana  animals  in  the  pages  of  more  than  40  published  chil¬ 
dren’s  books,  including  Little  Black  Bear  Goes  for  a  Walk,  Where’s 
Henrietta's  Hen?  and  The  Old  Bullfrog. 

The  family  and  friends  of  former  Montana  art¬ 
ist  Troy  W.  Dalton.  The  prolific  California  artist 
and  teacher,  who  was  a  prominent  figure  painter, 
died  June  18  at  age  57  after  several  years  of  declin¬ 
ing  health.  Dalton  was  bom  in  Texas  and  moved  to 
Montana  to  be  reared  by  his  grandparents  on  a  cattle 
ranch  near  Billings.  He  began  creating  art  by  carving 
woodcuts  out  of  pine  board  and  drawing  caricatures 
of  his  teachers.  He  graduated  from  Eastern  Montana 
College  -  now  Montana  State  University  Billings 
-  in  1979  and  earned  a  master’s  degree  in  art  at  the 
University  of  Wyoming  in  1981.  He  earned  a  master 
of  fine  arts  degree  at  UC  Davis,  and  went  on  to  teach 
figure  drawing  and  art  at  UC  Davis,  California  State 
University,  Chico,  American  River  College,  and  San 
Francisco  City  College,  Besides  painting,  he  was  a 
I  sculptor,  photographer,  w'riter  and  poet.  He  returned 

oftefi  to  Montana  and  Wyoming  to  teach,  lecture  and  exhibit  his 
works,  and  received  an  Outstanding  Alumni  Award  in  2001  from 
iMoillana  State  University,  Dalton  was  be.st  known  for  his  large, 
narrative  paintings  of  nude  figures.  His  vibrant  works  often  depicted 
biblical  and  mythological  subjects;  he  also  painted  unsparing  self- 
portraits,  framed  by  vignettes  of  other  subjects.  A  prolific  artist,  he 
exhibited  his  works  in  many  one-person  and  group  shows,  and  his 
paintings  hang  in  public  and  private  collections  around  the  country. 
He  also  exhibited  widely  in  Sacramento  and  served  on  the  board 
of  the  Center  for  Contemporary  Art  in  midtown.  He  lived  for  many 
years  in  the  mral  community  of  Yolo,  where  he  bought  the  former 
Town  Hall  and  converted  it  into  a  spacious  studio  and  taught  art  at 
nearby  Woodland  Coimnunity  High  School, 

-  from  the  Sacramento  Bee,  June  30 

The  friends  and  family  of  H.  Peter  Sliker.  He  died  June  25  at 
age  85  in  Helena,  where  he  had  been  a  resident  of  the  Waterford 
since  March  of  this  year.  The  native  of  New  Jersey  loved  music  and 
first  sang  on  the  radio  at  age  seven.  He  enlisted  in  the  Navy  in  1942, 
and  graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa  from  Harvard  in  1950.  He  spoke 
six  languages  fluently.  Sliker  began  his  operatic  career  at  the  New 
York  City  Opera  and  was  hired  shortly  thereafter  by  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera  Company.  He  was  a  bass-baritone  who  was  a  member 
of  the  chorus  during  a  career  that  spanned  3 1  years.  His  first  solo 
recital  was  at  Carnegie  Hall  on  March  8,  1959.  He  also  performed  at 
Boston  Symphony  Hall  and  other  leading  concert  venues  throughout 
the  country.  He  performed  a  benefit  concert  at  the  Myma  Loy  Center 
in  Helena  in  the  1 990s.  Sliker  toured  with  the  Met  during  summers, 
traveling  to  all  major  American  cities  and  abroad,  including  trips  to 
France  and  Japan. 


Don  Fredrikson  (Photo  by  Lisa 
Kunkel,  Independent  Record) 


Montana  aging 
faster  than 

other  states 

Montana's  popula¬ 
tion  is  aging  at  a  faster 
rate  than  most  other 
states. 

The  2005  census 
projections  indicated 
that  by  2030,  Mon¬ 
tana  is  expected  to 
rank  fifth  in  the  nation 
in  the  percentage  of 
people  over  the  age  of 
65  at  25.8  percent. 

The  first  of  the  Baby 
Boomer  generation 
turns  65  years  of  age 
in  201 1  and  for  the 
next  20  years,  the 
number  of  people  65 
and  older  will  increase 
in  record  numbers. 

Starting  in  January 
2011,  every  7.5  sec¬ 
onds,  a  Baby  Boomer 
will  turn  65.  In  Mon¬ 
tana,  this  equates  to 
25  people  turning  65 
every  day,  or  more 
than  9,100  each  year. 

The  85-and-older 
age  group  has  been 
identified  as  the  fast¬ 
est  growing  segment 
of  our  society,  which 
means  people  are  liv¬ 
ing  longer. 

Montana's  65-and- 
older  population  is 
14.68  percent  of  the 
state's  total  population 
and  growing. 

By  201 5,  Mon¬ 
tana's  65-and-older 
population  will  have 
increased  by  22.6 
percent  and  by  2020 
it  will  have  increased 
by  52.7  percent.  Many 
rural  communities  in 
Montana  are  already 
at  or  above  the  2030 
projection  of  25.8 
percent  of  their  popu¬ 
lations  being  over  the 
age  of  65  and  several 
counties  are  rapidly 
nearing  this  figure. 

In  2000,  Montana 
had  1 60  people  over 
age  100.  By  2030,  this 
age  group  may  be 
over  3,000. 

-  Reprinted  with  permis¬ 
sion  from  North  Central 

Montana  RSVP  newsletter, 
Volunteer  Power 
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Writer  Beware 
helps  writers 

According  to  the 
website,  www.sfwa. 
org/for-authors/ 
writer-beware/.  Writ¬ 
er  Beware's  mission 
is  to  track,  expose 
and  raise  awareness 
of  the  prevalence  of 
fraud  and  other  ques¬ 
tionable  activities 
in  and  around  the 
publishing  industry. 

Contents  include 
detailed  case  studies 
of  notable  literary 
scams,  information 
about  fee-charging 
literary  agents,  and  a 
blog  with  up-to-the- 
minute  information 
on  specific  scams 
and  schemes,  advice 
for  writers,  industry 
news  and  a  special 
focus  on  the  weird 
and  wacky  stuff 
that  happens  at  the 
fringes  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  world. 

The  website  is 
designed  to  be  used 
by  any  writer,  new  or 
established,  regard¬ 
less  of  subject,  style, 
genre  or  nationality. 
Writer  Beware  is  host¬ 
ed  by  the  Science 
Fiction  and  Fiction 
Writers  of  America's 
website,  www.sfwa. 
org. 


About  Books 


Saving  Gracie  how  one  dog  escaped  the 

shadowy  world  of  american  puppy  mills 
By  Carol  Bradley 

Published  March  2010  by  Howell  Book 

House,  Hoboken,  N) 

$21.99  hardcover 

Award-winning  Great  Falls  journalist 
Carol  Bradley  says  her  interest  in  puppy  mills 
-  breeding  facilities  that  crank  out  puppies  with 
little  or  no  regard  for  the  health,  care  or  cleanli¬ 
ness  of  the  animals  they  raise  -  was  piqued  by 
a  story  she  covered  in  2002  for  the  Great  Falls 
Tribune. 

At  that  time,  a  couple  from  Alaska  was 
arrested  just  inside  the  Montana  border  for  at¬ 
tempting  to  transport  180  collies  in  cages  stacked  three-high,  without  food 
or  water,  from  their  home  state  to  Arizona.  The  case  made  national  news, 
and  Bradley  began  to  track  puppy  mill  busts  across  the  U.S.  "The  prob¬ 
lem,  I  realized,  was  immense  -  a  national  disgrace.” 

She  focuses  the  story  on  Gracie,  a  Cavalier  King  Charles  Spaniel  born 
into  a  puppy  mill  in  Pennsylvania  and  kept  to  breed.  When  the  mill  was 
busted  in  2006,  the  local  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
found  337  dogs  in  cramped  wire  cages,  covered  with  urine  and  feces. 

Bradley  traces  Gracie  (dog  number  132)  from  her  rescue,  through  her 
stay  at  local  animal  shelter  to  her  eventual  adoption  by  a  single  mother  of 
three  children,  looking  for  a  family  pet.  Although  damaged  both  physically 
and  emotionally  by  her  years  of  abuse,  Gracie  eventually  responds  to  the 
love,  care  and  freedom  of  her  new  life. 

Bradley’s  account  is  gripping  and  revealing.  “An  excellent  expose  of  a 
shady  industry,”  writes  Library  Journal.  It  also  offers  practical  tips  on  how 
to  find  legitimate  breeders,  report  bad  breeders,  and  evaluate  the  risks  and 
rewards  of  adopting  a  puppy  mill  dog. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 

Faithful 

By  Janet  Fox 

Published  in  2010  by  Penguin  Croup 
$8.99  softcover 

The  story’s  heroine,  16-year-old  Maggie 
Bennel,  is  poised  on  the  verge  of  her  debut 
into  proper  society  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

The  pampered  and  proper  young  lady’s  life 
suddenly  takes  a  new  direction  when  her  father 
informs  her  that  they  are  going  west  in  search 
of  new  clues  into  the  disappearance  of  her 
mother,  whom  everyone  presumes  had  been  the 
victim  of  an  accidental  drowning. 

Their  destination  is  Yellowstone  Park,  and 
the  year  is  1904.  Shocking  surprises  unfold  in  rapid  sequence  for  Mag¬ 
gie,  as  she  learns  the  truth  about  the  journey,  how  untamed  life  in  early 
Montana  can  be,  and  that  society’s  restrictions,  when  it  comes  to  women, 
follow  her  even  into  this  wild  place. 

The  author  introduces  readers  to  an  array  of  colorful  characters  that 
play  a  part  in  unfolding  the  mystery  that  Maggie  seeks  to  unravel  concern¬ 
ing  her  mother. 

Danger  lurks  in  both  the  natural  and  the  human  world  where  she  finds 
a  companion  and  hero  in  young  Tom  Rowland,  son  of  a  geologist  working 
in  Yellowstone.  Romance,  adventure  and  mystery  all  find  sound  footing  in 
Faithful,  which  Booklist  describes  as  a  “satisfying  historical  tale.” 

Fox  offers  authoritative  insight  from  a  naturalist’s  point  of  view,  as  her 
formal  education  is  in  science  and  she  has  spent  many  years  living  near, 
and  traveling  into,  Yellowstone  Park’s  backcountry.  Crafted  with  clarity 
and  an  enticing  plot.  Faithful  is  a  satisfying  read,  recommended  for  ages 
12  and  older. 

-  Judy  Shafter 

You're  Just  Dirt  poems 
By  Roger  Dunsmore 
Published  2010  by  FootHills  Publishing, 

Kanona,  NY 
$16  softcover 

In  the  title  poem,  the  words  “human-hu- 
mus-humble,”  written  on  the  blackboard,  are 
translated  by  a  Crow  Indian  to  mean  “You’re 
just  dirt.” 

“Only  it  doesn’t  mean  the  same/  as  when 
white  people  say  it  -  dirty./  It’s  like  to  be 
humbley  like  that  human,  humus  on  the  board.” 

Grace  and  gratitude,  earth  and  earthi¬ 
ness  seem  to  permeate  Dunsmore’s  eighth  book 
of  poetry  (and  the  first  in  FootHills  Publishing's 
Montana  Poets’  series),  which  mixes  a  wide- 
ranging  selection  of  old  and  new  poems  -  from  his  father’s  and  mother’s 
deaths,  to  the  births  of  children  and  grandchildren;  from  mountain  lions 
and  bears,  to  the  carnivorous  butterwort  and  a  scorpion  “large  like  my 
anger.” 

In  “The  Great  Potato  Beetle  Slaughter,”  he  writes:  “Mostly,  I  give 
thanks  for  the  pregnant  horsey  for  cinnamon  and  ginger  in  the  zucchini 
cake,/for  the  potatoes,  silent,  underground,/  enduring  this  onslaught  of 
beetles./  And  thanks  for  these  open  fields  in  which  we  work,/  thanks  for 
our  sons  proclaiming  their  god’s  own  truth/  in  unadorned  glory  where  the 
big  river  rolls  cool/  over  the  quiet  stones.” 

The  author  taught  in  the  Wilderness  and  Civilization  Program  at  The 
University  of  Montana  from  1976-2003,  and  now  teaches  literature  and 
writing  at  the  University  of  Montana  Western  in  Dillon. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


Hikes  and  Climbs  to  Bitterroot 

Mountain  Summits  A  Guide  for 

Beginning  and  Intermediate  Climbers 
By  Michael  Hoyt 

Published  2010  by  Stoneydale  Press, 

Stevensville,  MT 
$34.95  softcover 

Mountaineering-photographer  Michael 
Hoyt’s  new  384-page  book,  written  specifi¬ 
cally  for  beginning  and  intermediate  hikers  and 
climbers,  brings  the  world  of  guidebooks  into 
the  new  century  with  more  than  350  full-color 
photographs. 

The  aim,  says  the  Corvallis  author,  “is  to 
inspire  more  people  to  go  off-trail  and  visit  the 
summits  of  the  Bitterroot  Mountains  and  gain  a 
better  appreciation  of  these  glorious  peaks.” 

Research  for  the  book  required  several  climbing  seasons,  one  of  which 
included  more  than  600  miles  of  hiking  and  climbing.  The  book  covers 
mountains  in  the  portion  of  the  Bitterroot  Range  along  the  west  side  of 
Montana’s  fabled  Bitterroot  Valley,  one  of  the  most  popular  hiking  and 
climbing  destinations  in  the  American  West. 

Hoyt,  a  long-time  mountaineer  and  recent  transplant  to  Montana  from 
Indiana,  is  a  major  contributor  to  the  world’s  most  popular  mountain 
climbing  website,  summitpost.org.  His  on-line  writing  includes  mountain 
descriptions,  route  guides,  trip  reports,  and  “how-to”  articles  about  pho¬ 
tography  and  the  use  of  pictures  on  web  pages. 

Vernon  Garner  of  Missoula,  known  as  “Saint  Grizzly”  in  Montana’s 
climbing  community,  praises  Hoyt’s  book  as  “a  truly  remarkable  accom¬ 
plishment.  Mike  has  given  us  that  rarest  of  guidebooks,  both  informative 
and  enjoyable.” 

Mauvaises  Herbes 

By  Mark  Gibbons,  translated  into  French  by 

Sean  Gibbons  and  Claude  Held 
Published  2009  by  Propos|2  editions,  Paris, 

France 

15  Euros,  softcover 

The  French,  says  Sean  Gibbons,  “hold  an 
enduring  fascination  with  Montana’s  land¬ 
scapes  and  peoples.”  Dozens  of  books  by 
Montana-based  authors  have  been  translated 
into  French,  and  Missoula  author  James  Welch 
was  knighted  by  France  and  given  the  honorary 
Ordre  des  Arts  et  des  Lettres. 

While  studying  French  at  The  University  of 
Montana,  Gibbons  wondered  how  poetry  would 
fare  in  France  -  particularly  the  work  of  his  father,  Missoula  poet  Mark 
Gibbons. 

As  a  thesis  project  with  the  Davidson  Honors  College,  he  spent  two 
years  translating  his  father’s  poems,  with  help  from  Professor  Michel 
Valentin.  Eventually,  he  found  a  publisher  for  the  book,  who  enlisted  the 
renowned  linguist  and  author  Claude  Held  to  revise  and  edit  the  transla¬ 
tions,  “in  order  to  ensure  that  the  feel  of  the  English  poetry  was  effectively 
transmitted  to  the  French  reader,”  writes  Gibbons. 

Mauvaises  Herbes  -  a  bilingual  French/English  edition  -  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Proposl2  editions  and  encompasses  the  first  half  of  Connemara 
Moonshine,  originally  published  in  2002  by  Camphorweed  Press.  Thanks 
to  a  poet’s  son,  French  speakers  have  a  new  window  on  the  West. 

One  wonders  what  French  readers  might  make  of  these  gritty,  passion¬ 
ate  poems,  “the  maniacal  as  well  as  the  sublime,”  that  mingle  the  personal 
and  the  political,  death  and  the  salty  taste  of  life. 

What  will  they  make  of  the  place  we  call  home?  “The  cottonwood 
grove  on  the  Nine  Mile  ox  bow;/  a  coyote  pausing  at  the  edge  of  the  road/ 
&  smiling  before  padding  up  the  draw;/  these  nesting  swallows  that  pop 
from  the  clay  cutbank.”  (from  “In  the  Blood”) 


Guide  to  Rocky  Mountain 

Vegetable  Gardening 
By  Robert  Gough  and  Cheryl  Moore-Gough 
Published  2009  by  Cool  Springs  Press, 

Brentwood,  TN 
$19.95  softcover 

Gardeners  living  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  who  long  to  raise  a  lush  vegetable  patch 
can  find  remedies  to  almost  any  obstacle  they 
might  face  in  their  horticultural  pursuits  in  this 
authoritative  book. 

Bob  and  Cheryl  Gough  bring,  collectively, 
almost  a  century  of  gardening  experience  to 
their  work  and  are  well-known  experts  in  their 
field.  They  will  tell  you  how  to  analyze  your  soil  conditions,  choose  your 
garden  location,  decode  the  wording  on  a  seed  packet,  select  the  right 
crops  to  grow,  and  so  much  more. 

From  inception  to  harvest,  the  authors  offer  clear  advice  on  every 
aspect  of  starting,  maintaining,  harvesting  and  storing  your  vegetable 
bounty.  Controlling  insect  pests  is  addressed  extensively,  including  iden¬ 
tifying  them  by  the  damage  they  do.  They  even  offer  tips  on  extending 
Montana’s  all-too-brief  growing  season. 

Chapters  on  individual  vegetables  give  detailed  information  on  variet¬ 
ies,  planting  and  transplanting  tips,  fun  facts  and  common  problems.  There 
are  helpful  charts  and  numerous  color  photos  to  offer  inspiration  to  even 
the  most  reluctant  gardener. 

Among  their  many  accomplishments,  the  authors  have  served  as 
faculty  members  at  Montana  State  University  in  Bozeman  -  Robert  as  a 
professor  of  horticulture  and  Cheryl  as  an  Extension  Service  horticulture 
specialist.  They  have  written  extensively  for  numerous  gardening  publica¬ 
tions,  authored  three  books  together  and  maintain  a  website  dedicated  to 
monthly  gardening  tips  at  gardenguide.montana.edu. 

-  Judy  Shafter 


-  Kristi  Niemeyer 
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The  Glass  Rainbow 

By  James  Lee  Burke 

Published  July  2010  by  Simon  and  Schuster, 

New  York,  NY 
$25.99  hardcover 

New  Iberian  police  detective  Dave  Robi- 
cheaux  is  reluctantly  drawn  into  the  unsolved 
murders  of  seven  young  women,  brutally  killed 
in  neighboring  Jefferson  Davis  Parish.  When 
an  eighth  young  woman  shows  up  dead  in  his 
own  district,  with  clues  that  tie  her  to  the  other 
murders,  the  hunt  is  on  for  the  killer. 

But  as  usual  in  Robicheaux’s  world,  nothing 
is  quite  as  it  seems.  His  best  friend,  the  unpre¬ 
dictable  private  eye  Clete  Purcel,  is  in  trouble 

for  beating  up  a  local  pimp.  And  Dave’s  daughter,  Alafair,  home  from  law 
school  to  finish  up  a  novel,  has  fallen  in  love  with  a  prominent  local  writer 
whose  name  keeps  showing  up  in  connection  with  the  murders. 

Burke,  who  divides  his  time  between  Missoula  and  New  Iberia,  LA,  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  read.  His  evocation  of  place  (“I  could  see  the  shadows 
of  banana  trees  moving  on  the  window  screens,  the  humidity  condensing 
and  threading  along  the  fronds  like  the  veins  in  living  tissue”),  is  tautly 
spliced  with  violence  and  suspense  and  punctuated  with  startling  gems  of 
wisdom:  “If  there  is  any  human  tragedy,  there  is  only  one,  and  it  occurs 
when  we  forget  who  we  are  and  remain  silent  while  a  stranger  takes  up 
residence  inside  our  skin.” 

The  Richmond  Times  Dispatch  describes  Burke’s  29th  novel  as  “lush 
and  lyrical,  brutal  and  beautiful.  But  as  Burke  has  aged  -  he  will  turn  74 
this  year  -  he  has  added  a  dimension  that  most  thrillers  lack:  pensiveness. 
The  result  is  so  powerful,  so  moving,  that  the  reader  is  left  in  awe  . . .” 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 

We 

By  Lowell  jaeger 

Published  2010  by  Main  Street  Rag  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Charlotte,  NC 
$16  softcover 

In  his  fourth  book  of  poems,  Flathead  Valley 
poet  Lowell  Jaeger  explores  the  ways  in  which 
we  are  a  plural.  In  the  title  poem,  he  writes, 

“Pigeons/  on  window  ledges/  look  down./  See 
one  face./  All  colors,  shades/  of  one  color./  All 
ages,/  shades  of  one  age./  All  tongues,/  one 
song./  My  hotel  room  today./  27th  floor./  Gives 
a  bird’s-eye  view./  We  are  each/  one  of  us.” 

His  “we”  extends  to  the  pregnant  waitress 
at  a  truck-stop,  cross-country  skiers  who  topple 

happily  into  snowdrift,  a  woman  recovering  from  a  stroke,  and  a  Mexican 
who  gives  the  writer  a  quick  tip  on  learning  Spanish:  “Amigo,”  he  said./ 
“You  swim  across  the  river/  to  my  country./  No  money./  No  friends./  No 
food./  You  learn.” 

“No  one’s  perfect,  and  he  lets  no  one  off  the  hook,  whether  father, 
neighbor,  or  himself,”  writes  poet  Melissa  Kwasny  of  the  collection.  “If 
there  is  a  message  here,  it’s  we’ve  got  to  keep  trying,  which  is  probably  the 
most  humane  message  of  them  all.” 

Jaeger  teaches  creative  writing  at  Flathead  Valley  Community  College 
in  Kalispell  and  is  the  founding  editor  of  Many  Voices  Press.  He’s  also  the 
editor  of  New  Poets  of  the  American  West,  a  recently  published  anthology 
of  western  poets. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 

Visions  of  the  Big  Sky  Painting 
and  Photographing  the  Northern  Rocky 
Mountain  West 
By  Dan  Flores 

Published  2010  by  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  OK 
$45  hardcover 

In  Volume  Five  in  the  Charles  Russell 
Center’s  series  on  Art  and  Photography 
of  the  American  West,  author  Dan  Flores 
has  assembled  some  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  evocative  artwork  created  in  the 
region,  depicting  scenes  from  the  Wind 
River  Range  of  Wyoming  to  the  Canadian 
border  country. 

When  one  thinks  of  western  art,  names  like  Charles  Russell  and  Fred¬ 
eric  Remington  easily  come  to  mind.  Flores  shows  us  in  eloquent  fashion 
that  there  are  many  more  personalities  and  talents  to  look  at  when  con¬ 
sidering  the  documentation  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  West  in  paintings  and 
photographs. 

Individuals  as  diverse  as  Edward  Sheriff  Curtis,  Maynard  Dixon  and 
Ansel  Adams  are  profiled.  A  small  cadre  of  women  artists  is  present,  in¬ 
cluding  English  immigrant  photographer  Evelyn  Cameron,  and  painter  Fra 
Dana,  a  student  of  Mary  Cassatt  who  was  schooled  in  Paris. 

In  the  early  1900s  an  influx  of  eastern  and  foreign  artists  arrived,  invited 
by  railroad  companies  to  paint  the  national  parks  for  publicity  purposes. 
Winold  F.  Reiss  was  one  of  these  painters,  and  he  became  quite  famous  for 
his  detailed  portraits  of  members  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation. 

The  book  contains  140  color  photographs  and  black-and-white  illustra¬ 
tions  to  peruse.  From  John  James  Audubon’s  anatomically  correct  creatures 
to  Emily  Carr’s  bold  abstract  paintings,  the  images  collectively  illustrate 
the  richness  and  “thematic  historical  imagery  of  the  region.” 

Flores  is  an  A.B.  Hammond  Professor  of  History  at  The  University  of 
Montana.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  books,  including  The  Natural  West: 
Environmental  History  in  the  Great  Plains  and  Rocky  Mountains. 

-  Judy  Shafter 
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Nurses  on  the  Run  why  They  Come, 

Why  They  Stay 

Edited  and  compiled  by  Karen  Buley 
Published  by  Dog  Ear  Publishing, 

Indianapolis,  IN 
$14.95  softcover 

Nurses  share  their  stories  about  birth 
and  death,  victories  and  regret,  frustrations 
and  hope  in  this  collection,  edited  by  Karen 
Buley,  a  registered  nurse  for  31  years. 

The  book  blends  the  voices  of  25  reg¬ 
istered  nurses,  including  newcomers  and 
veterans,  men  and  women,  American-  and 
foreign-bom,  and  those  employed  in  hospi¬ 
tals,  community  settings  and  even  prisons. 

They  tell  what  brought  them  to  nursing,  and 
what  makes  them  stay. 

One  nurse  writes  of  helping  a  grateful  patient  through  blood  transfusions, 
while  another  tells  of  a  birth  happening  so  quickly  there  was  no  time  to  get 
the  doctor.  Others  share  insights  into  why  people  choose  this  profession. 

Buley,  an  obstetrics  nurse  in  Missoula,  says  she  was  inspired  to 
compile  the  stories  for  Nurses  on  the  Run  during  a  childbirth  conference 
that  explored  the  nursing  shortage.  To  further  this  cause,  10  percent  of  the 
book’s  proceeds  will  be  donated  to  nurse  educator  scholarships. 

For  more  information,  visit  nursesontherunbook.com. 

Storm  of  Prophecy  Dark  Awakening 
By  Michael  Von  Werner 
Published  2009  by  Wodan  Publishing, 

Missoula,  MT 
$13.95  softcover 

Michael  Von  Werner  launches  his  Storm 
of  Prophecy  series  with  the  story  of  a  young 
sword-wielding  wizard,  Vincent  Faren,  who 
insists  on  probing  a  recent  series  of  strange 
deaths  and  disappearances  near  his  home,  the 
mage  academy  of  Gadrale  Keep.  Authori¬ 
ties  blame  the  disappearances  on  dragons  and 
wyvems,  but  Vincent  continues  to  search  for 
the  real  culprit. 

Vincent  guards  the  Grafters’  Vault  -  a  repository  of  objects  that  contain 
great  magical  powers.  When  intruders  try  to  break  into  the  vault,  he’s 
forced  to  fight  for  his  life,  and  discovers  that  the  dark  power  of  necroman¬ 
cy  has  been  unleashed  upon  his  world. 

Von  Werner,  a  Montana  native,  graduated  from  The  University  of  Mon¬ 
tana  with  degrees  in  Geography  and  Central  and  Southwest  Asian  Studies. 

Dark  Awakening  is  the  first  installment  in  an  anticipated  series  of  10  books. 

Visit  the  author  at  www.wodanpublishing.com. 

The  Bear  with  the  Purple  Hat 

By  Lynn  E.  Johnson 

Published  February  2010  by  Tate  Publishing 
$8.99  softcover;  $5.99  for  a  digital  version 

In  her  new  children’s  book,  Kalispell  author 
Lynn  E.  Johnson  tells  the  story  of  two  sisters, 

Eva  and  Lynn,  who  love  each  other  very  much. 

Lynn  finds  a  teddy  bear  for  Eva,  and  while 
trying  to  find  the  perfect  outfit  for  the  bear,  it 
disappears. 

Johnson,  who  works  as  a  registered  nurse, 
devotes  her  free  time  to  writing  books  for 
children.  Her  stories  were  originally  inspired 
by  children  in  hospitals,  who  needed  something 
to  occupy  their  time.  She  has  since  broadened 
her  scope  to  include  anyone  who  needs  practice  reading. 

The  Bear  with  the  Purple  Hat  is  also  available  as  an  eLIVE  title,  mean¬ 
ing  each  printed  copy  contains  a  code  redeemable  for  a  free  audio  book, 
and  as  a  digital  download. 
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wisdom  From  The  Streets 
By  Kedric  H.  Cecil 
Published  by  the  author,  2009 
$16.99  softcover 

As  a  working  family  therapist,  author 
Kedric  Cecil  brings  a  wealth  of  experience  and 
first-hand  knowledge  about  living  a  difficult 
life,  tom  between  two  worlds,  to  his  practice 
and  his  writing. 

In  his  early  teens,  family  circumstances  and 
personal  insecurities  generated  the  urge  to  run 
from  the  normalcy  of  middle-class  suburban 
life  and  seek  out  a  life  of  perceived  freedom  on 
the  streets  of  Seattle. 

He  survived  street  life  by  “faking  being  a 
tough  guy”  and  learning  to  hustle  pedestrians  with  hard-luck  stories.  Of¬ 
ten,  he  found  solace  and  company  in  pool  halls,  where  he  not  only  learned 
the  game,  but  how  to  connect  with  people  and  how  to  “read”  them. 

These  skills  would  serve  him  well  later  in  life,  in  terms  of  physical 
survival,  pursuing  his  profession,  and  even  parenting  his  own  children.  At 
age  30,  he  earned  a  master’s  degree  and  returned  to  his  boyhood  home  to 
work  as  a  therapist. 

The  absence  of  good  parenting  in  his  own  life  fostered  his  desire  to  be 
the  best  father  he  could  be  to  his  own  children.  “1  tried  to  remember  what 
it  felt  like  on  the  streets  and  treated  my  children  as  I  had  wanted  to  be 
treated  before  the  abuse  that  drove  me  away.”  he  writes. 

Currently,  Cecil  has  a  private  practice  in  Havre  and  Great  Falls,  where 
he  works  with  at-risk  children  and  their  families.  He  is  in-demand  as  a 
seminar  speaker,  and  serves  as  adjunct  professor  in  the  graduate  program 
in  counseling  at  Montana  State  University-Northern. 

-  Judy  Shafter 

Continued  on  next  page 


Send  us 
book  ideas 

Two  Helena  pub¬ 
lishing  companies 
welcome  book  ideas. 

Farcountry 
Press  invites  writers, 
photographers,  and 
illustrators  to  submit 
their  book  ideas  for 
consideration. 

Farcountry  pub¬ 
lishes  award-winning 
books  on  regional 
popular  history, 
natural  history  and 
national  parks  for 
a  general  audience 
and  for  children. 

The  company  also 
publishes  color  pho¬ 
tography  books  on 
regions,  states,  cities 
and  national  parks, 
but  generally  does 
not  publish  poetry  or 
fiction. 

Please  send  book 
proposals  to:  Acquisi¬ 
tions,  PO  Box  5630, 
Helena,  MT  59604. 
Include  a  self-ad¬ 
dressed,  stamped 
envelope  or  your 
materials  will  not 
be  returned,  and  do 
not  send  original 
art  or  photographs. 
For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  visit  www.far 
countrypress.com. 

Riverbend  Pub¬ 
lishing  also  wel¬ 
comes  book  propos¬ 
als  about  Montana 
and  the  West.  The 
company  publishes 
award-winning  books 
on  regional  his¬ 
tory,  natural  history, 
photography  and 
Glacier  and  Yellow¬ 
stone  national  parks, 
plus  cookbooks  and 
fiction. 

Send  proposals 
to  Editor,  Riverbend 
Publishing,  PO 
Box  5833,  Hel¬ 
ena,  MT  59604.  Visit 
WWW.  riverbend 
publishing.com  for 
more  information 
about  the  company. 
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State  of 
the  Arts 
welcomes  CDs 

state  of  the  Arts 
welcomes  CD  sub¬ 
missions  by  Montana 
musicians  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  the  About 
Music  section.  The 
recordings  must  be 
professional,  com¬ 
mercially  available, 
full-length  CDs, 
with  cover  art  and 
liner  notes.  Brief  bio¬ 
graphical  information 
on  band  members 
would  be  helpful  to 
the  writer. 

Please  send  sub¬ 
missions  to  either  the 
Montana  Arts  Coun¬ 
cil,  PO  Box  202201, 
Helena,  MT,  59620; 
or  Lively  Times, 

33651  Eagle  Pass  TrI., 
Charlo,  MT  59824. 


More  About  Books 


Montana  Curiosities 

By  Ednor  Therriault 

Published  2010  by  Globe  Pequot  Press  in 

Guildford,  CT 
$17.95  softcover 

Montanans,  as  well  as  all  the  folks  that 
stream  through  the  state  each  year,  will  find 
Ednor  Therriault's  compendium  of  “quirky 
characters,  roadside  oddities  and  other  offbeat 
stuff’  an  indispensable  travel  companion. 

Even  though  the  first  third  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  Glacier  Country  -  the  portion  of 
this  extra-large  state  that  I’ve  called  home 
for  most  of  my  life  -  it  still  holds  some  fresh 
discoveries.  Who  knew,  for  example,  that  a  used  car  lot  on  Evaro  Hill 
is  home  to  a  “wild-and-wooly,”  homemade  miniature  golf  course,  with 
“downright  devilish”  obstacles  made  from  mostly  recycled  materials? 
And  I’m  still  wondering  how  I’ve  missed  the  giant  purple  spoon  in  East 
Glacier,  the  full-size  replica  of  Stonehenge  near  Fortine,  and  the  flower- 
covered  VW  Beetle  tugging  a  tiny  travel  trailer  near  Columbia  Falls. 

East  of  the  Divide  is  also  brimming  with  peculiar  attractions.  My 
list  of  strange  places  to  see  in  the  next  decade  includes  the  grave  of 
Pitt,  an  ancient  elephant  who  was  struck  by  lightning  in  1943  during  a 
circus  performance  in  Dillon;  the  mysterious  Rocky  Mountain  hyena, 
enshrined  in  a  glass  case  at  the  Madison  Valley  History  Association 
Museum  in  Ennis;  a  stuffed,  mounted  display  of  what  may  have  been 
the  World’s  Largest  Steer  at  the  O’ Fallon  Historical  Museum  in  Baker; 
and  the  Hobo  Art  Caboose,  with  its  elaborate  quotes  and  illustrations 
crafted  by  “a  Bible-quoting  bum”  and  now  parked  at  the  Culbertson 
Museum  and  Visitor  Center. 

The  Missoula  author  and  musician  writes  a  column  for  NewWest. 
org  under  the  name  Bob  Wire,  and  plays  “maximum  honky-tonk”  with 
his  band.  The  Magnificent  Bastards. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


About  Music  .  „  , 

-  By  Manss  McTucker 


Bird's  Mile  Home 

Recorded  by  Ryan  "Scbmed"  Maynes 
at  Club  Scbmed,  mastered  by 
Hanzsek  AV,  Missoula,  MT,  2010 
On  web  notes,  this  young  Missoula 
group  says,  “we  play  what  amounts  to 
country  punk  with  a  folk  bent.”  That’s 
about  right.  They  slash  and  power 
through  14  original  tunes  that  seem 
split  between  hell-bent  rock  rhythms 
and  quieter,  introspective  folk  sensibili¬ 
ties  on  this  eponymously  titled  album. 

The  musicians,  Keith  Moore  (guitar,  harmonica  and  vocals),  Tim 
Arrowtop  (bass,  guitar,  and  vocals),  Jesse  Naab  (percussion),  and  Gen¬ 
evieve  Smith  (cello),  have  extra  help  here  from  producer  Ryan  Maynes 
on  accordion  and  Adam  Sherba  on  mandolin. 

Intros  on  the  uptempo  rockers  feature  long  handfuls  of  grunged- 
out,  dirty-sounding  electric  guitar  chords  that  segue  into  raucous 
drum  pounding,  setting  the  style.  The  folk-infused  numbers  offset  that 
mania,  with  pretty  melodies  and  a  more  relaxed  pacing.  Moore  and 
Arrowtop’s  disparate  singing  styles  provide  nice  contrast. 

The  first  tune,  “Singin,”’  is  a  gravelly  talkin’  blues  ala  “The  Devil 
Went  Down  to  Georgia;”  next  comes  “Ain’t  Like  Knowin,”’  a  loping 
country-folk  mne  with  60’s  Dylan  nuances.  The  singer  shows  off  his 
cool  baritone  with  its  slight  nasal  quality. 

Our  protagonist  sings  with  a  kind  of  whispery  depression  on  the 
atmospheric  “Bleed,”  with  its  handfuls  of  lyrics  that  speak  to  a  job  of 
drudgery;  cool  and  ominous  cello  from  Smith  underlies  the  chilling 
“Let’s  Die  in  War,”  wherein  a  soldier  talks  to  his  mother;  and  endless 
chunks  of  intro  guitar  start  a  train  song  (“Winona”),  which  also  sports 
unison  singing  from  the  vocalists  on  the  chorus. 

The  chunky  and  muscular  “Laws  and  Lies”  bubbles  with  Tom  Waits 
and  Bruce  Springsteen  nuances,  and  lightning-rod  guitar  licks  and 
great  wailing,  shouting  vocals  pepper  the  road  song  “White  Cross  Mile 
Markers.”  The  tender  change-of-pace  “Coffee  Comes  Cold”  has  a  cool 
chord  progression  and  nice  harmony  lead  singing.  Interesting  lyrics, 
too  (“This  morning  tastes  like  bad  water.”).  The  album  ends  with  a 
pretty,  slow  waltz  with  more  wonderful  cello  (“A  Walk  Goodbye”). 

Bill  Mize:  The  Angel's  Share 

Recorded  and  produced  by  Bill  Mize 
at  AlienMojo  Studios,  Pittman, 

TN,  mastered  by  Wolf  Mastering, 

Nashville,  TN,  2010 
Grammy-winning  guitarist  and  Mis¬ 
soula  musician  Bill  Mize  has  crafted  a 
quiet  beauty  of  an  album  that  features 
mostly  Mize-written  songs,  save  for 
two. 

Notes  on  the  CD  jacket  define  “the 
angel’s  share”  as  “the  portion  of  spirits  that  evaporates  during  the  ag¬ 
ing  process.”  Mize  is  not  old  enough  to  have  lost  much  of  that  elixir, 
yet  he  distills  a  bunch  of  it  here  into  his  eight  compositions,  plus  one 
by  Ray  Charles,  and  another  by  Charlie  Rich. 

He  starts  out  with  a  Charles  signature  tune,  “What’d  I  Say,”  launch¬ 
ing  into  his  own  trademark  finger-style  pickin’  of  crisp  chords,  slippery 
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blues  leads  and  expressive  guitar  taps.  Mize  says  that  world-famous 
intro  was  the  first  thing  he  learned  on  his  red  Fender  Mustang  as  a  kid, 
and  it  hooked  him  on  guitar  playing. 

The  title  tune  is  next,  a  melodic  waterfall  with  a  hint  of  classical 
pickin’  and  heavenly  sustained  notes.  Promo  notes  tell  us  that  “Dogs  in 
the  Hole”  is  about  being  adrift  in  the  Bermuda  Triangle.  It’s  laid  back,  a 
jazzy  toe-tapper  that  gets  mysterious  and  percussive  near  the  end. 

The  next  two,  “Might  Could,”  trotting  along  with  notes  skipping 
every  which  way,  then  getting  sleepy-eyed,  and  “Might  Should,”  hip 
and  bluesy,  poppin’  and  crackin,’  are  a  nod  to  Mize’s  East  Tennessee 
roots.  The  romantically  titled  “Puppy  Love”  has  Beth  Bramhall  play¬ 
ing  accordion  that  faintly  evokes  a  Parisian  atmosphere  of  the  ’40’s; 
Mize  wrote  it  for  her. 

“Merciful  Heavens”  is  a  softly  cookin’  rhythm-of-the-rails  piece 
with  cool  harmonics;  Mize  says  it’s  a  nod  to  King  Sunny  Ade,  a  Nige¬ 
rian  guitarist.  The  moody  “Don’t  Wake  the  Dogs,”  wherein  Mize  pulls 
out  winding,  corkscrew-like  bass  notes,  pings  and  shimmers;  and  his 
rendition  of  Rich’s  “Feel  Like  Going  Home”  is  a  slow  country  blues 
with  nice  Hammond  organ  nuances  from  Pete  Wasner,  keyboard  man 
for  Vince  Gill. 

The  last  song,  “Le  Vent  et  le  Lune,”  was  written  as  a  good-bye  to 
his  mother. 

Mize  appears  at  festivals  all  over  as  a  performer  and  clinician,  and 
he’s  inspired  many  a  picker  since  he  came  on  the  acoustic  guitar  scene 
in  the  1980s.  Grab  this  one  and  let  it  inspire  you. 

Visit  the  artist  at  www.billmize.com. 

Jason  DeShaw:  Hi-Line 

Recorded  by  Dan  Nichols  at  Soul  Tree 
Recording  in  Helena,  MT,  produced 
by  Dan  Nichols  and  |ason  DeShaw, 

2010 

Plentywood  native  and  purveyor 
of  what  he  calls  “rural  country,”  Jason 
DeShaw  is  a  fast-rising  young  country 
artist  with  a  fourth  album  out,  contain¬ 
ing  14  home-made  tunes. 

There’s  lots  of  talk  about  good  vs. 
evil,  the  changing  way  of  life  in  desolate  farm  country,  and  lost  love. 
Oh,  and  lots  of  things  get  burned. 

DeShaw  has  a  flair  for  storytelling  and  the  powerful  pipes  to  back 
it  up.  He’s  accompanied  here  by  a  bunch  of  well-known  Montana 
musicians  -  among  them,  Rennan  Rieke  (bass),  Mike  Killeen  (guitar), 
producer  Dan  Nichols  (percussion),  and  Will  Harmon  (fiddle). 

DeShaw’s  malleable,  emotive  baritone  can  go  anywhere.  It  has  the 
high  country  throb-in-the-throat  nuance  that  comes  across  authenti¬ 
cally  on  the  slow  finger-snapper,  “See  You  in  the  Sky,”  written  for  his 
deceased  cousin,  to  whom  he  dedicates  the  album. 

The  first  tune,  “My  Door  Is  Always  Open,”  gets  DeShaw  wailing 
right  away,  his  voice  expressing  a  hint  of  the  quick  warbling  vibrato  of 
Gordon  Lightfoot,  or  maybe  Montana’s  own  Jack  Gladstone.  Next  is  a 
sort  of  cowboy-reggae  rocker  with  a  nice  melodic  hook,  “Mississippi 
Mud,”  in  which  DeShaw  eschews  city  life  for  the  simple  pleasures  of 
the  country. 

Chilling  ambience  sets  the  tone  on  the  slow  hugger.  “Farmer’s 
Dream,”  about  the  railroad  taking  farmers’  land.  DeShaw’s  troubadour 
talent  shines  on  this  one  -  suffice  it  to  say  there’s  an  interesting  story 
line  and  murder  is  afoot.  Plus,  he  pronounces  the  word  “ruin”  the  way 
my  father  used  to  -  “roon.”  I  like  that. 

There’s  the  Civil  War  tale,  “Drummer  Boy,”  with  its  Cool  marching 
snare  and  harmonica  at  the  beginning;  and  the  hymn-like  waltz,  “When 
Will  It  Change,”  features  Amber  Olsson  on  nifty,  tight  harmony. 

The  title  cut,  “Hi-Line,”  about  how  the  West  is  changing,  has  a 
perfect  western  flair  with  banjo  and  some  sorrowful,  drawn-out  vocal 
“woo-woahs.”  There’s  some  great  Sons  of  the  Pioneers  backup  singing 
here.  Smells  like  a  hit. 

The  singer  and  rhythm  guitarist  has  been  making  music  since  he 
graduated  from  college  seven  years  ago.  He’s  sold  out  engagements 
all  over  Montana  and  entertained  audiences  in  the  U.S.,  Canada  and 
Europe,  as  well.  He’s  opened  for  Emerson  Drive,  The  Oakridge  Boys, 
and  Little  Big  Town,  and  done  a  stint  in  Nashville.  Been  places  and 
going  places. 

Visit  the  singer  at  www.myspace.com/jasondeshaw. 

Stephen  Jackman:  Steve  Me 
Alone 

Recorded  in  2010  in  Jackman's 
basement  in  Whitefish,  MT,  on  a 
Tascam  8-track  recorder 
Whitefish  musician  Stephen  Jack- 
man  has  made  a  me-myself-and-1  CD, 
and,  as  one  can  infer  from  the  clever 
title,  Jackman  is  a  one-man  band. 

Here  he’s  playing  a  bunch  of  real 
instruments,  including  guitars,  keyboards  and  a  mandolin,  and  a  couple 
fake  ones  (synthesizer,  drum  machine)  too.  Promo  notes  tell  us  that  he 
drives  the  truck  and  sets  up  the  gear  . . .  “all  that  for  a  chance  to  open 
my  heart  to  some  strangers.” 

The  album  is  jazzy  with  a  pop  sensibility,  and  Jackman  knows  his 
way  around  the  technology.  Lots  of  reverb  and  effects  line  the  nine 
original  tunes,  which  include  love  songs  and  one  instrumental  that’s 
sort  of  an  improvised  streaming  concoction  (“Prelude  to  a  Dream”). 

I’m  hearing  Dan  Fogleberg  and  Steely  Dan  nuances  in  his  composi¬ 
tions,  and  there  are  lots  of  references  to  water  and  boats.  The  title  cut, 
“Steve  Me  Alone,”  conjures  palm-tree  breezes  and  coconut  drinks. 

There’s  the  bluesy  “700  Days,”  and  the  sustained  drone  intro  and 
snappy  drums  of  “Houseboat.”  A  whispery  country  guitar  underlies  “Is 
That  Any  Way,”  with  its  layered  vocal  harmonies,  and  chunky  guitar 
and  vocals  regale  us  on  “The  Truth  about  Lies”:  “They  wonder  how 
I’ll  ever  get  up  to  heaven,  I  say  don’t  forget  to  write.” 

This  CD  follows  on  his  2006  release.  Band  O'  Steve. 
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Monte  Yellow  Bird  at  First  Peoples' 
Market  (Photos  by  Dyani  Bingham) 


First  Peoples'  Market  a  success 

The  First  Peoples’  Market  at  the  72nd 
National  Folk  Festival  in  Butte  was  a  tre¬ 
mendous  success  for  festival  organizers  and 
American  Indian  artists.  The  First  Peoples’ 
Market  offered  the  work  of  some  of  the  fin¬ 
est  American  Indian  artists,  including  Algie 
Piapot  (Chippewa-Cree),  Mary  Lou  Big  Day 
(Crow),  Angela  Babby  (Lakota)  and  Gale 
Running  Wolf  Sr.  (Blackfeet). 

The  art  ranged  from  the  deeply  traditional 
to  the  more  contemporary  artistic  expressions. 
“These  artists  are  the  real  deal,”  says  First 
Peoples’  Market  organizer  Michaelynn  Hawk. 
“We  want  them  to  know  how  much  we  ap¬ 
preciate  them  and  the  work  they  do.” 

The  market  was  very  busy,  despite 
unsettled  weather  on  Saturday,  and  festival 
organizers  estimated  165,000  people  came  to 
the  event  over  the  three-day  period.  “It  was 
great  for  me,”  says  Blackfeet  painter  Terrance 
Guardipee.  “I  sold  two  major  pieces  and  my 
work  was  well  received.  People  are  learning 
more  about  ledger  art,  which  helps  create 
more  buyers  and  generates  more  interest  in 
ledger  art  in  general.” 

The  energy  at  the  First  Peoples’  Market 
was  fun  and  lively,  with  lots  of  visiting, 
laughing  and  commerce  taking  place.  There 
was  even  room  for  some  huddling  under  tents 
as  rain  poured,  and  an  impromptu  concert 
next  to  Leroy  Whiteman’s  booth.  All  in  all,  it 
was  an  excellent  time. 

The  artists  expressed  much  appreciation  to 
Seacast  Inc.,  a  Seattle-based  corporation  with 
deep  Butte  roots,  which  has  sponsored  The 
First  Peoples’  Market  during  the  past  three 
years.  “This  has  been  fantastic,”  exclaimed 
Cherokee  painter  DG  House.  “The  opportuni¬ 
ties  that  Sedcast  has  offered  both  Indian  artists 
and  the  public  are  very  admirable  and  should 
be  recognized.  I’m  so  honored  to  be  a  part  of 
it.” 

The  First  Peoples’  Market  will  return  next 
year,  July  8-10,  201 1,  as  the  event  morphs 
into  the  inaugural  Montana  Folk  Festival. 

For  more  details  as  they  develop,  visit  www. 
montanafolkfestival.com. 

Artists  Refuge  hosts  American 

Indian  Artists  Symposium 

The  Confluence  of  Red  Nations:  American 
Indian  Artists  Symposium  will  take  place 
Sept.  1 1-12  on  the  campus  of  the  Montana 
Artist  Refuge  in  Basin,  Montana.  This  ninth 
annual  event  is  free  and  open  to  the  public, 
but  seating  is  limited  to  125  participants. 

The  mission  of  the  American  Indian  Artist 
Residency  and  Symposium  is  to  support  the 
creativity  of  established  and  emerging  Native 
artists  by  generating  a  beneficial  dialogue, 
while  fostering  a  sense  of  community  and 
self-definition  that  has  been  a  central  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  Contemporary  Native  Arts 
Movement. 

The  symposium  provides  a  space,  far  from 
the  marketplace,  for  celebrated  and  recog¬ 
nized  Native  American  academics,  artists,  cu¬ 
rators,  critics  and  arts  professionals  to  reflect 
and  lead  participatory,  inter-tribal  dialogue 
as  well  as  thematic  discussions  open  to  the 
public.  The  symposium  agenda  features  panel 


Chandler  Good  Strike,  parfleche  artist,  and 
Michaelynn  Hawk,  First  Peoples'  Market 
organizer 


Deborah  Magee,  Blackfeet,  beadwork  and 
quiliwork 


discussions  and  presentations  by  internation¬ 
ally  recognized  Native  artists,  like  C.  Maxx 
Stevens,  an  installation  artist  and  a  member 
of  the  Seminole/Mvscogee  Nation  from  the 
Oklahoma  region;  Joe  Fedderson,  a  Colville 
printmaker;  and  Kay  Walking  Stick,  an  inter¬ 
nationally  acclaimed  Cherokee  painter. 

A  youth  art-making  component,  art 
presentations  and  readings  by  symposium 
participants  and  resident  artists,  and  a  feast  for 
participants  round  out  the  agenda. 

Bendy  Spang,  a  Northern  Cheyenne  multi- 
media  artist  and  symposium  organizer,  hopes 
the  event  will  re-invigorate  an  exchange  of 
ideas  about  the  arts  that  is  rooted  in  history. 
“We  used  to  have  a  national  dialogue  that 
emerged  from  a  tight-knit  community  of 
native  artists,  but  lack  of  consistent  funding 
has  limited  our  ability  to  gather  and  expand 
this  crucial  discourse.  We  need  to  keep  this 
dialogue  alive,  so  we  don’t  just  re-invent  the 
wheel,’’  he  says. 

The  symposium  is  a  unique  gathering  on 
multiple  levels,  includ¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  structured  primar¬ 
ily  to  be  an  internal 
dialogue  within  the 
Native  American  Arts 
community.  The  Native 
American  artists  who 
make  up  the  working 
committee  have  identi¬ 
fied  its  mission,  objec¬ 
tives,  speakers,  panel 
questions  and  overall 
symposium  structure. 

For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  pre-registration  and  the  latest  news, 
check  out  the  American  Indian  Artists  Sym¬ 
posium  link  on  the  Montana  Artists  Refuge 
website  at  montanaartistsrefuge.org  or  call 
Melissa  Bangs  at  406-396-0210. 

Montana's  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts 
Law  protects  artists  and  buyers 

Did  you  know  that  Montana  has  a  law 
protecting  Indian  arts  and  crafts?  Please 
take  a  look  and  become  more  educated  about 
the  laws  protecting  both  Indian  artists  and 
consumers. 

This  is  from  Montana  Code  Annotated, 
Title  30,  Trade  and  Commerce,  Chapter 
14,  Unfair  Trade  Practices  and  Consumer 
Protection: 

Part  6.  Sale  of  Imitation  Indian  Articles, 
30-14-601:  As  used  in  this  part,  the  following 
definitions  apply: 

1 .  “Imitation  Indian  arts  or  crafts  articles” 
means  those  made  by  machine  or  made 
wholly  out  of  synthetic  or  artificial  materials 


or  articles  which  are  not  made  by  Indian  labor 
or  workmanship. 

2.  “Indian”  means  a  person  who  is  enrolled 
or  who  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  one  enrolled 
upon  an  enrollment  listing  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  affairs  or  upon  the  enrollment  listing 
of  a  recognized  Indian  tribe,  domiciled  in  the 
United  States. 

30-14-602:  Articles  to  be  designated  and 
segregated.  A  person  may  not  distribute,  sell, 
or  offer  for  sale  in  this  state  any  imitation 
American  Indian  arts  or  crafts  articles  unless 
the  articles  are  at  all  times  clearly  and  legibly 
designated  as  imitation.  All  imitation  articles 
must  be  physically  segregated  from  authen¬ 
tic  Indian  articles  for  display  purposes.  All 
imitation  Indian  arts  or  crafts  articles  must  be 
displayed  near  a  sign  prominently  and  legibly 
designating  the  articles  as  imitation. 

30-14-603:  Designation  of  authenticity. 
Only  those  articles  bearing  a  registered 
trademark  or  label  of  authentic  Indian  labor 
or  workmanship  may  be  deemed  authentic 
Indian  arts  or  crafts  articles. 

30-14-604:  Violation  as  misdemeanor.  Any 
person  who  violates  this  part  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor. 

Northern  Plains  Indian  Art 

Market  slated  for  Sept.  23-26 

Native  American  artists  from  across 
the  Northern  Plains  will  convene  in  Sioux 
Falls,  SD,  to  display  their  heritage  through 
their  artwork  at  the  Northern  Plains  Indian 
Art  Market,  Sept.  23-26,  presented  by  Sinte 
Gleska  University. 

As  in  the  past,  the  Northern  Plains  Indian 
Arts  Market  is  highlighted  by  the  juried  art 
show  along  with  the  ensuing  market  that 
provides  an  opportunity  for  buyers  and  col¬ 
lectors  during  the  four-day  event  period.  Sinte 
Gleska  University  is  also  sponsoring  a  wacipi 
(powwow)  on  Saturday  evening  and  several 
educational  events  related  to  Northern  Plains 
art,  music,  dance  and  philosophy. 

For  information  visit  www.npiam.org. 

Blackfeet  Community  Foundation 
hosts  Harvest  Moon  Ball 

Mark  your  calendars  to  attend  the  14th 
annual  Harvest  Moon  Ball  on  Saturday, 

Sept.  25,  at  the  historic  Glacier  Park  Lodge  in 
East  Glacier  Park.  This  year’s  theme  is  “Light 
of  the  Native  Moon”  and  featured  artist  is 
Ernest  Marceau,  a  Blackfeet  artist  who  works 
in  acrylic  and  oils.  His 
art  has  been  exhibited 
in  the  Museum  of  the 
Plains  Indian,  the  Great 
Falls  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  Art  Show,  Ulm 
Pishkun  State  Park  and 
the  Hockaday  Museum 
of  Art. 

In  1994  the  Ford 
Foundation  chose  the 
Montana  Community 
Foundation  as  one  of 
four  foundations  in 
the  nation  to  develop 
an  innovative  initiative  to  improve  economic 
security  for  rural  communities.  The  Montana 
Community  Foundation  chose  the  Blackfeet 
Community  Foundation  (one  of  three  com¬ 
munities  chosen  in  Montana)  to  be  a  “Beacon 
Community”  to  help  light  the  way  to  rural 
revitalization. 

The  Harvest  Moon  Ball  is  an  art  auction 
fundraiser,  raising  money  to  build  a  perma¬ 
nent  endowment  for  the  Blackfeet  Communi¬ 
ty  Foundation,  which  has  developed  initia¬ 
tives  that  help  foster  rural  revitalization  and 
economic  security  for  Blackfeet  communities. 

The  event  consists  of  a  live  art  auction  and 
a  silent  auction,  featuring  the  works  of  many 
outstanding  American  Indian  artists,  includ¬ 
ing  Darrell  Norman,  Monte  Yellow  Bird  and 
Leonda  Fast  Buffalo  Horse. 

The  evening  begins  with  a  hosted  recep¬ 
tion,  followed  by  an  elegant  dinner,  art  auc¬ 
tion  and  a  dance.  Tickets  are  $75  per  person; 
call  the  Blackfeet  Community  Foundation  at 
406-338-2992  for  details. 
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AMERICAN  INDIAN  ARTISTS  SYMPOSIUM 


New  exhibits 
tell  Native 
American  story 
of  Glacier 

A  new  exhibit,  "At 
Home  in  This  Place," 
now  greets  Glacier 
National  Park  visitors 
at  the  St.  Mary  Visitor 
Center  and  focuses 
on  tribal  perspectives 
about  the  place  now 
called  Glacier  Na¬ 
tional  Park. 

According  to 
Glacier  Park  Superin¬ 
tendent  Cartwright, 
"Several  years  of 
consultation  with 
cultural  experts  from 
the  Blackfeet,  Koo¬ 
tenai  and  Salish  and 
Pend  d'Oreille  tribes 
provided  authenticity 
and  a  true  tribal  per¬ 
spective  on  issues  re¬ 
lated  to  land,  plants, 
animals,  mountains 
and  history  of  this 
area." 

The  exhibit  in¬ 
cludes  these  five 
components: 

•  Welcome  panels 
from  each  of  the 
tribes  detailing  local 
Native  peoples  and 
their  historic  and  cur¬ 
rent  relationship  with 
the  land; 

•  “Bittersweet 
Meanings,"  which 
looks  at  changes 
faced  by  tribes  with 
the  creation  of  Gla¬ 
cier  National  Park; 

•  “Backbone  of  the 
World,"  which  pro¬ 
vides  native  perspec¬ 
tives  on  the  land, 
creation  stories  and 
place  names; 

•  “The  Wisdom 
in  Spoken  Words,” 
which  features  oral 
histories  and  tradi¬ 
tions;  and 

•  “Animal  Lessons,” 
a  large  diorama 

that  includes  animal 
stories  told  by  tribal 
leaders. 


State  of  the  Arts  •  September/October  2010 


Blog  explores 
teaching  the 
arts 

Beck  McLaughlin, 
education  and  web 
services  director  at 
the  Montana  Arts 
Council,  has  started 
a  blog  on  teaching 
the  arts  titled  "Arts 
Counterbalance."  Al¬ 
though  it's  primarily 
for  Montana  teach¬ 
ing  artists  and  arts 
teachers,  anyone  else 
is  welcome  to  drop 
by  too. 

In  a  recent  post, 
titled  "Not  Set¬ 
tling  for  Average," 
McLaughlin  discusses 
AtuI  Cawande's  sec¬ 
ond  book.  Better:  A 
Surgeon's  Notes  on 
Performance.  Dr. 
Gawande  is  a  staff 
member  of  Brigham 
and  Women's  Hospi¬ 
tal  and  the  Dana  Far- 
ber  Cancer  Institute, 
and  a  staff  writer 
at  The  New  Yorker 
magazine. 

"The  last  two  chap¬ 
ters  started  me  think¬ 
ing  about  teaching 
the  arts.  How  can  we 
do  this  job  better?" 

Read  more  at 
artscounterbalance. 
wordpress.com. 


Arts  Education 


Professional  development  workshops  on  tap  Oct.  21-22 


The  Montana  Alliance  for  Arts 
Education  (MAAE)  and  the  Montana 
Arts  Council  will  offer  professional 
development  workshops  for  teachers 
Oct.  21-22  at  the  MEA-MFT  confer¬ 
ence  in  Helena  and  the  Montana 
State  Reading  Council’s  annual  con¬ 
ference  in  Great  Falls.  The  Custer 
County  Art  and  Heritage  Center  will 
offer  two  workshops  in  Miles  City. 

Helena  workshops 

The  workshops  listed  below  will 
be  offered  at  the  annual  MEA-MFT 
conference  at  Helena  High  School. 

All  sessions  last  one  hour  and  50 
minutes,  unless  noted.  Each  partici¬ 
pant  will  receive  a  handbook  that  includes  les¬ 
son  plans  and  information  on  making  adapta¬ 
tions  for  children  with  disabilities. 


Thursday,  Oct.  21 

•  Marina  Weatherly,  “Integrating 
Indian  Education  and  the  Arts”:  This 
six-hour  workshop  is  designed  to  inspire  and 
encourage  teachers  to  integrate  Indian  Educa¬ 
tion  with  the  arts  (visual  arts,  dance/creative 
movement  and  drama).  Experience  the  arts  as 
an  exciting,  fun  and  effective  teaching  tool  for 
addressing  the  “Essential  Understandings”  of 
Montana  Indian  Tribes. 

No  experience  in  the  arts  is  required.  You 
must  register  for  this  workshop  ahead  of  time 
on  the  MEA-MFT  website  (more  information 
below).  Grade  level:  K-6 

•  Angie  Leprohon,  “Early  Childhood 
Music  and  Movement”:  Singing,  rhythm, 
playing  instruments  and  movement  are 
integrated  to  teach  the  elements  of  music  in  a 
playful  environment.  Activities  are  applicable 
to  K-3  teachers  as  well  as  K-5  teachers  in  a 
rural  setting.  It  is  not  necessary  for  partici¬ 
pants  to  have  a  music  background.  Grade 
level:  K-3 

•  Allison  McGree,  “Printmaking  with 
Balsa  Wood!”:  This  section  offers  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  basic  printmaking  techniques.  The 
process  of  printmaking  will  be  explained  as 
participants  create  their  own  prints.  There  will 
be  time  to  experiment  with  the  process  as  well 
as  to  pull  a  variety  of  prints  and  to  explore 
color  theory.  A  $5  materials  fee  will  be  col¬ 
lected  at  the  door.  Grade  level:  K-5 

•  Allison  McGree,  “Using  Cattle  Mark¬ 
ers  to  Make  Colorful  Landscapes!”:  Stu¬ 
dents  learn  how  to  use  livestock  (aka  cattle) 
markers  to  create  colorful  landscapes. 

A  $5  materials  fee  will  be  collected  at  the 
door  for  this  50-minute  workshop.  Grade 
level:  K-5 

•  Cheryl  Bannes,  “Art  and  History: 
America  1600s-1800s”:  While  the  colonists 
were  busy  colonizing  and  Lewis  and  Clark 
was  busy  exploring,  what  was  going  on  in  the 
arts?  In  this  workshop,  participants  will  look 
at  artists  of  the  17th- 19th  centuries  and  work 
on  three  projects  to  tie  art  into  history  lessons. 
A  $3  materials  fee  will  be  collected  at  the 
door.  Grade  level:  1-10 


Allison  McGree  of  the  Art  Mobile  of  Montana  is  among  the 
workshop  presenters.  (Photo  by  Cheryl  Bannes) 

•  Cheryl  Bannes,  “Art  in  the  Science 
Classroom”:  Add  another  dimension  to  your 
science  lessons  by  adding  simple  and  fun  art 
projects.  Participants  will  weave  webs  and 
create  ornaments  with  seeds  that  will  be  ready 
for  spring  planting.  Projects  use  easy-to-find 
and  recycled  materials.  A  $2  materials  fee  will 
be  collected  at  the  door.  Grade  level:  K-9 

•  Heidi  Eggert,  “Excite  Students  with 
Dance”:  Learn  ways  to  satisfy  curriculum 
requirements  using  five  basic  movement  ele¬ 
ments  (body,  space,  time,  energy  and  relation¬ 
ships).  Participants  discover  ways  to  celebrate 
their  students’  physical  and  creative  interpre¬ 
tations  of  math,  science  and  literature.  In  a 
hands-on  lesson,  they  discover  and  expand 
their  movement  vocabulary  in  a  playful,  yet 
curriculum-based  environment.  All  bodies 
welcome.  This  workshop  will  be  offered 
twice.  Grade  level:  K-5 

•  Mary  Knapp,  “Create  a  Comfort  Zone 
in  Elementary  Teaching  Art”:  This  sectional 
is  directed  toward  elementary  classroom 
teachers,  and  helps  them  teach  the  visual 
arts  while  promoting  confidence  and  success 
for  the  students,  as  well  as  the 
teachers.  The  class  helps  teachers 
keep  creativity  in  the  classroom 
by  meeting  the  Montana  Art 
Standards.  A  $5  materials  fee 
will  be  collected  at  the  door  for 
this  50-minute  workshop.  Grade 
level:  K-6 

Friday,  Oct.  22 

•  Angie  Leprohon,  “Early 
Childhood  Music  and  Move¬ 
ment”:  See  description  above. 

•  Constance  Smith,  “Stories 
on  Stage:  Learning  through  the 
Arts”:  Tableau,  a  still  picture 
with  live  actors,  is  a  dynamic 
theatrical  technique  that  can  be 
used  as  a  tool  for  teaching  literature.  Children 
explore  motivation,  analyze  situations  and 
physically  demonstrate  their  understanding. 

Learn  the  benefits,  basics  and  applications 
of  tableau  through  this  lively  and  creative 
session.  This  workshop  will  be  offered  twice. 

Grade  level:  3-8 

•  Marina  Weatherly,  “Arts  Assessment 
Made  Easy!”:  This  workshop  presents  and 


demonstrates  easy-to-use  tools  to 
answer  the  often  elusive  question 
"How  do  you  assess  the  arts?” 

Learn  how  to  identify  and  assess 
target  learning  in  the  arts  by  placing 
emphasis  on  performance  of  a  task, 
not  quality  of  performance,  result¬ 
ing  in  measurable  and  productive 
outcomes.  Grade  level:  K-6 

•  Mary  Knapp,  “Create  a  Com¬ 
fort  Zone  in  Elementary  Teaching 
Art”:  See  description  above. 

More  information  about 
these  workshops  is  available  at 
the  MEA-MFT  website:  mea- 
mft.org/lOedconf  html.  If  you 
have  questions,  contact  Alayne 
Dolson  at  406-549-2984  or 
alaynusa@montana.com. 

Great  Falls  workshops 

Leslie  Fontana  will  offer  two  workshops  at 
the  Montana  State  Reading  Council’s  annual 
conference,  Oct.  2 1  -  22  at  the  Best  Western 
Heritage  Inn  in  Great  Falls. 

•  Eight  Art  Projects  Which  Are  Integrat¬ 
ed  into  the  Montana  Standards  for  Com¬ 
munication  Arts:  Teachers  will  complete 
some  projects  and  receive  lesson  plans  for 
others.  Lessons  will  include  abstract  poetry 
and  abstract  art,  collage  projects  showing 

the  parts  of  speech,  several  projects  that  are 
autobiographical,  plus  others. 

•  A  Map  of  Montana:  Participants  will 
create  a  map  of  the  state  that  shows  tribal 
lands  and  individual  tribes  and  illustrate  the 
map  with  artifacts  from  each  tribe.  During 
research  for  the  map,  literature  is  evaluated 
using  the  basic  understandings  outlined  in 
Indian  Education  for  All. 

For  more  information  on  these  two  work¬ 
shops,  visit  www.montanareads.org. 


Summer  workshop  students  at  Custer  County  Art  and 
Heritage  Center.  Photo  by  CCAHC  staff 


Miles  City  workshops 

Kevin  Layton,  education  director  at  the 
Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage  Center 
(CCAHC),  is  teaching  a  three-hour  workshop 
the  afternoon  of  Oct.  21  and  the  morning  of 
Oct.  22  at  the  center  in  Miles  City.  Contact 
Layton  at  406-324-0635  or  ccartc@midrivers. 
com  for  more  information. 


Support  helps  ArtSpot  bring  art  education  to  Glasgow  schools 


ArtSpot,  northeast  Montana’s  nonprofit  arts  education  orga¬ 
nization,  has  recently  made  giant  strides  towards  its  mission  of 
bringing  visual  arts  education  into  the  local  schools.  The  organi¬ 
zation  has  expanded  due  to  three  developments. 

First,  ArtSpot  received  a  grant  from  the  Charlotte  Martin 
Foundation  to  create,  implement  and  teach  the  visual  arts  for 
grades  K-3  at  Irle  School  in  Glasgow.  Co-directors  Laura  Git- 
tings-Carlson  and  Toni  Marie  LaGree  are  creating  the  visual 
arts  education  program  for  the  school,  which  is  comprised  of  art 
lessons  for  each  week  of  the  school  year  and  for  every  grade. 
That  amounts  to  144  visual  art  lesson  plans  that  fit  within  the 
Montana  State  teaching  standards  and  national  No  Child  Left 
Behind  Act, 

Gittings-Carlson  and  LaGree  will  teach  the  visual  arts  to 
each  class  once  a  month  and  conduct  workshops  to  help  teachers 
ensure  that  children  get  art  at  least  once  per  week  as  mandated 
by  the  state  of  Montana. 


To  assist  in  the  completion  of  this  project,  the  ArtSpot 
directors  requested  additional  funds  from  the  Glasgow  School 
District  Board  to  purchase  special  art  supplies  not  available  at 
Irle  School  for  each  student.  The  school  board  gave  unanimous 
support,  allocating  up  to  $2,000  for  supplies. 

Next  on  the  list  was  acquiring  a  physical  location.  ArtSpot’s 
new  office  is  located  at  1 10  5th  Street  South  in  Glasgow,  thanks 
in  part  to  Irving  Law  Office,  Mattfeldt  Electric,  Carney  Con¬ 
struction,  Prewett  Interiors,  an  anonymous  donor  and  the  ArtSpot 
board  of  directors.  This  space  will  be  used  to  create  the  visual 
arts  education  program,  conduct  teacher  workshops,  store  sup¬ 
plies  and  house  other  classes  and  events.  The  space  will  also  be 
open  during  First  Friday  art  walks. 

ArtSpot  continues  to  hang  artwork  inside  Flicks  and  at  the 
ArtSpot  Gallery  inside  Frances  Mahon  Deaconess  Hospital. 

To  learn  more  about  ArtSpot  programs,  email 
artspotgallery@gmail.com  or  call  406-526-7262. 


September/October  2010  •  State  of  the  Arts 


Arts  Education 


Submissions  sought  for  Signatures  magazine 


Montana’s  student  literary/art  maga¬ 
zine,  Signatures  from  Big  Sky,  is  accepting 
submissions  from  K- 1 2  students  through 
Feb.  1,2011. 

Submissions  are  welcome  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  categories;  writing  -  short  stories, 
essays  and  poetry;  and  art  -  black  and  white 
photography  and  artwork,  measuring  8x11, 
with  one  color  piece  accepted  per  school. 
Each  submission  must  include  the  following 
information  (please  type): 

Student:  Full  name,  school  name,  grade 
level  and  teacher; 

Teacher:  Full  name,  full  school  name  and 
address  and  school’s  contact  information 
(phone  number  and  email  address); 

Submissions:  Title  of  the  piece  (all  sub¬ 
missions,  writing  and  art,  must  be  titled); 
writing  must  include  genre  (example: 
poetry,  fiction,  narrative,  etc.);  and  art  must 
include  genre/medium/process  (example: 


photography,  oil  paint,  mixed  media). 

Declaration  of  originality:  Each  piece 
must  also  have  a  declaration  of  originality 
signed  by  the  student. 

Again,  all  information  must  be  typed. 

Classroom  teachers  are  the  first  selec¬ 
tors  for  this  annual  publication.  Teachers 
are  encouraged  to  send  only  one  submission 
per  student  of  the  very  best  work  they  have 
(no  class  sets,  please).  Selection  is  based 
on  excellence  for  grade  level,  creativity  and 
originality. 

School  administrators,  art  and  English 
departments  (HS)  will  receive  mailings  and 
posters  in  October.  All  school  librarians  will 
receive  a  poster  in  early  November.  These  in¬ 
clude  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  regional 
selection  committee  members  where  materi¬ 
als  need  to  be  sent. 

For  more  information,  contact  Tim  Willey, 
406-868-4120  or  timwilley@bresnen.net. 


Want  to  learn  to  play  guitar  or  write  poetry? 


The  Montana  Arts  Council’s  Teacher 
Exploration  of  the  Arts  (TEA)  grants  are  for 
elementary  classroom  teachers  or  K-8  teach¬ 
ers  with  an  elementary  endorsement,  who  are 
asked  to  teach  visual  art  or  music  and  do  not 
have  a  background  in  that  subject. 

The  grant  enables  teachers  to  work  one- 
on-one  with  a  professional  working  artist  in 
order  to  develop  skills  in  a  particular  artistic 
discipline  (Dance,  Literary  Arts,  Media  Arts, 
Music,  Theatre,  Visual  Arts). 

A  teacher  could  work  with  a  visual  artist  to 
learn  more  about  drawing,  ceramics  or  glass 
blowing;  with  a  theatre  artist  to  learn  more 
about  directing,  acting  or  set  design;  with 
a  dancer  to  learn  more  about  tap,  ballet  or 
choreography;  with  a  musician  to  learn  more 
about  singing,  playing  the  guitar  or  compos¬ 
ing  music;  with  a  media  artist  to  learn  more 


about  video  or  animation;  with  writer  to  learn 
more  about  writing  poetry,  plays  or  novels. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  myriad  of  possi¬ 
bilities  a  teacher  could  explore  during  the  time 
they  spend  working  with  an  artist. 


The  teacher  must  work  with  a  professional 
working  artist.  If  the  artist  is  not  on  the  MAC 
Artist  Registry,  a  resume  and  a  sample  of 
the  artist’s  work  must  be  included  with  the 
application. 

There  is  no  cash  match  required.  Matches 
are  provided  through  teacher  time  and  com¬ 
mitment.  All  grants  are  for  $500.  Apply  early 
in  the  school  year  because  arts  education 
grant  funding  usually  runs  out  by  November. 

Teachers  in  any  private,  parochial  or  public 
school  are  eligible.  No  more  than  two  teachers 
from  any  given  school  may  apply  in  any  grant 
cycle.  The  award  is  made  to  the  school  and 
the  school  must  pay  the  artist  directly. 

For  more  information  on  the  Teacher 
Exploration  of  the  Arts  grants  visit  the  arts 
council’s  website:  art.mt.gov/schools/schools_ 
tea.asp. 


MAC  FY2010  Strategic  Investment  and  Arts  Ed  grant  recipients 


The  Montana  Arts  Council  Strategic 
Investment  Grants  (formerly  known  as 
Opportunity  Grants  and  Professional  De¬ 
velopment  Grants)  provide  up  to  $1 ,000 
in  matching  funds  to  professional  arti,sts, 
nonprofit  501(c)(3)  arts  organizations  and 
Pre  K-12  teachers  in  Montana  for  train¬ 
ing  tuid  network  development,  market 
expansion,  public  outreach  arts  activities, 
challenges  and  emergencies  and  other 
projects.  Strategic  Invesment  Grant  ap¬ 
plications  are  available  at  art.mt.gov,  then 
click  either  For  Artists,  For  Organizations 
or  For  Schools. 

Opportunity  Grants  FY2010 

KUSM-TV/MSU-Bozeman,  $1,000; 

Helena  Festival  of  the  Book,  $1,000; 

Missoula  Family  YMCA,  $991.50; 

Montana  State  Parks,  Missoula,  $660; 

Carroll  College,  Helena,  $675; 

Tibetan  Children’s  Education  Foundation, 
Helena,  $1,000  (helping  fund  a  Tibetan 
sand  mandala  at  the  Carbon  County  Arts 
Guild,  Red  Lodge); 

MSU  Bozeman  School  of  Art,  $1 ,000; 

Ravalli  County  Museum,  Hamilton,  $1,000; 
Yvonne  Kunz,  Helena,  $250; 

Dolce  Canto,  Inc.,  Missoula,  $1,000; 

Friends  of  the  Story,  Inc,,  Bozeman,  $1,000; 
Whitefish  Review,  Whitefish,  $1,000; 

Big  Sky  Film  Institute,  Missoula,  $1 ,000; 
Michael  Parker,  Missoula,  $1,000; 

Lewis  and  Clark  County  Historical  Society, 
Helena,  $1,000; 

Clay  Studio  of  Missoida,  $1 ,000; 

Treasure  County  89ers  Museum,  Hysham, 
$1,000; 

Daly  Mansion  Preservation  Trust,  Hamilton, 
$780; 

Flathead  High  School,  Kali.spell,  $1,0(K); 
Writers  of  Madi.son  County,  Ennis,  $5 10; 
David  Swanson,  Livingston,  $1,000; 

Missoula  Rugby  Club,  $460  (helping  fund 


New  Zealand  Days  cultural  events  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  Missoula  Cultural  Council). 

Professional  Development  Grants  FY2010 

Kristi  Hager,  Missoula,  $61 1; 

Renee  Taaffe,  Missoula,  $748; 

Anne  Thoreson,  Bozeman,  $665; 

Friendship  House/Heather  Nitz,  Billings,  $600; 

BJ  Buckley,  Lolo,  $635; 

Zootown  Arts  Community  Center,  Missoula,  $750; 
Montana  State  Music  Teachers  Association,  Mis¬ 
soula,  $1,000; 

Thomas  English,  Great  Falls,  $409.80; 

North  Valley  Music  School,  Whitefish,  $822.70; 
Ravalli  County  Museum,  Hamilton.  $1,000; 

Arlec  Community  Development  Corporation. 

$1,000; 

Alison  Reinljes,  Missoula,  $750; 

Kelly  Dangerfield,  Bozeman,  $145; 

Perri  Knize,  Missoula,  $750; 

Judith  Colvin,  St.  Ignatius,  $750; 

Kim  Miller,  Virginia  City,  $750; 

Sheryl  Noethe,  Missoula,  $678.50; 

Melissa  Mencini,  Helena,  $725; 

Caroline  Patterson,  Helena,  $388.60; 

Catherine  Jones,  Missoula,  $747; 

Hall  Jameson,  Helena,  $400; 

Living  Art.  Missoula,  $870; 

Beth  Livingston,  Bozeman.  $750. 

The  Artists  in  Schools  and  Communi¬ 
ties  program  supports  both  a  wide  range  of 
residencies  by  professional  working  artists 
and  local  or  regional  arts  organizations  (tour¬ 
ing  or  locally  based),  including  artist  visits, 
short-  and  long-term  residencies,  and  special 
projects. 

Artists  in  Schools/Communities  FY2010 

A  VOICE.  Pablo,  $5,000; 

Alberta  Bair  Theater,  Billings,  $6,000; 

Billings  Anderson  Elementary  School,  Bozeman, 
$2,647; 

Arlee  Joint  School  District  8,  $657.40; 


Art  Mobile  of  Montana,  Bozeman,  $8,500; 

Belt  Public  Schools,  $  1 ,200; 

Big  Timber  Grade  School,  $500; 

Bynum  School,  $922.40; 

Castle  Rock  Middle  School.  Billings,  $500; 
Central  SchcKil  Parents  Council,  Helena.  $1,650; 
Chief  Joseph  Middle  School,  Bozeman.  $1,692; 
Clark  Fork  School,  Missoula,  $1,600; 

CoMotion  Dance,  Missoula.  $11,500; 

Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage  Center.  Miles 
City,  $10,000; 

DeLaSalle  Blackfeet  School,  Browning,  $900; 
Dillon  Public  Library.  $960; 

Flathead  High  School,  Kalispell.  two  grants  for 
$  1 ,999  apiece; 

Florence  Prever  Rosten  Foundation/Media  Arts 
in  Public  Schools,  Darby,  $5,000; 

Fort  Peek  Fine  Arts  Council,  Glasgow.  $  10,000; 
Friends  of  Madison  Valley  Library.  Ennis,  $101; 
Great  Falls  Symphony  $1,985; 

Heilgate  Middle  School,  Missoula,  $1,500; 
Holter  Museum  of  Art,  Helena,  $1,080; 

Hot  Springs  Artists  Society  Inc.,  Hot  Spring.s, 
$1,606; 

Linderman  Elementary  School,  Poison,  $1,870; 
Montana  Shakespeare  Company/Artists  Group, 
Helena,  $1,075; 

Myma  Loy  Center/Helcna  Presents,  Helena, 
$7,500; 

North  Valley  Music  School,  Whitefish,  $3,088; 
Ovando  Schools,  $350; 

Quentin  Brown  Primary  K-4,  Corvallis,  $500; 
Rocky  Mountain  Development  Council  Inc. 

Head  Start,  Helena,  $3,000; 

Rossiter  Elementary.  Helena.  $500; 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  Bozeman,  $8,000; 
Sheridan  School  District  No.  5,  $720; 

Signatures  from  Big  Sky,  Great  Falls,  $3,000; 
Swan  River  School  District  No.  4,  Bigfork. 
$2,500; 

Two  Valleys  Stage/Alpine  Artisans,  Missoula, 
$480  and  $225; 

VSA  Arts  of  Montana,  Missoula,  $  1 1 ,335, 


Headless 
Horseman 
rides  again  in 
Montana  Rep's 
fall  tour 

Ron  Fitzgerald  (au¬ 
thor  of  "The  Diaries 
of  Adam  and  Eve" 
and  "ThePoeProject") 
created  Montana 
Repertory  Theatre's 
latest  adaptation  for 
the  stage,  "The  Real 
Legend  of  Sleepy  Hol¬ 
low,"  for  the  compa¬ 
ny's  Fall  Educational 
Outreach  Tour. 

This  50-minute  pro¬ 
duction  interweaves 
two  of  Washington 
Irving's  most  famous 
characters  in  a  hi¬ 
larious  misadventure, 
join  Rip  Van  Winkle 
and  Ichabod  Crane 
as  they  embark  on  a 
crazy,  spooky  quest 
to  unearth  the  true 
story  of  the  Headless 
Horseman  and  re¬ 
claim  both  the  honor 
and  the  bride  Icha¬ 
bod  lost  years  ago. 

The  tour  includes 
perform-ynces  and 
two  acting  work¬ 
shops,  "Super-Scary 
Ghost  Stories"  and 
"Fattening  up  a 
Skinny  Character." 

For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  contact 
Educational  Outreach 
Coordinator  Teresa 
Waldorf  at  406- 
243-2854  or  teresa. 
waldorf@umontana. 
edu,  or  visit  www. 
montanarep.org. 
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Flathead  Valley  Cohort: 
Joan  Kallay  (Whitefish) 
and  Becky  Pallies  Jacob¬ 
son  (Whitefish)  con¬ 
sider  a  new  direction  in 
the  business  of  art. 


Fort  Belknap  Cohort: 
Donovan  Archambault, 
Cordon  Henry  and  Ma¬ 
vis  Young  Bear  gather 
in  Fort  Belknap.  (Photo 
by  Dyani  Bingham) 


To  Market  We  Go 

Initiative  helps  artist  market  their  work 


Bitterroot  Cohort:  Back  Row  (left  to  right):  Royce 
(Rooster)  Vallejo,  Hamilton;  Deb  Essen,  Victor;  Monica 
(Mono)  Campbell,  Darby;  Olive  Parker,  Stevensville; 
and  Marie  and  Joseph  Keeton,  Corvallis.  Front  Row: 
Suzette  DelRae,  Hamilton;  Ceorgine  Forgatch,  Victor; 
and  group  leader  Kris  Komar. 


By  Cindy  Kittredge 

MAC  Market  Development 
Specialist 

For  the  past  year,  “To  Market 
We  Go"  has  been  the  theme  play¬ 
ing  in  the  background  for  a  number 
of  Montana’s  folk  and  traditional 
artists  working  to  forge  a  sustain¬ 
able  livelihood  in  the  business 
of  art.  Now,  through  a  crescendo 
of  experiences,  that  background 
music  will  climax  in  an  Artists’ 

Gathering,  Oct.  16-18  at  the  Hilton 
Garden  Inn  in  Great  Falls. 

As  a  recipient  of  Leveraging 
Investments  in  Creativity  (LINC) 
funding  through  the  LINC  Creative 
Communities  Project,  the  Montana 
Arts  Council  began  work  in  2007 
to  help  Montana’s  rural  and  tribal 
folk  and  traditional  artists  gain  the 
business  tools  needed  to  succeed  in 
a  wider  marketplace. 

One  of  the  key  components  of  the  To 
Market  We  Go  initiative  is  MAP  (Mon¬ 
tana  Artrepreneurship  Preparation)  which 
addresses  the  isolation  of  rural  artists  by 
forming  regional  learning  cohorts/net¬ 
works  in  locations  throughout  the  state. 
Through  MAP,  Montana’s  traditional 
artists  are  preparing  the  tools  they  need  to 
sell  their  art. 

The  four  groups  are  located  at  Fort 
Belknap,  home  to  the  Gros  Ventre  and  the 
Assiniboine  Tribes;  Melstone-Roundup, 
rural  communities  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  state  north  of  Billings;  the  Flathead 
Valley,  in  cooperation  with  the  Flathead 
Valley  Community  College;  and  the  Bit¬ 
terroot  Valley,  which  includes  artists  from 
Corvallis.  Darby,  Victor,  Stevensville,  and 
Hamilton,  all  in  southwestern  Montana. 

Each  cohort  is  guided  by  local  leaders 
—  Mavis  Young  Bear  (Hays),  Kris  Komar  and 
Tamar  Stanley  (Hamilton),  Tammy  Brewer 
(Melstone).  and  Jan  Shanahan  (Whitefish). 

These  groups  of  artists  have  been  provided 
with  a  variety  of  learning  opportunities  such 
as  mentorships,  internships,  studio-based 
work,  self-directed  learning,  and  group  work¬ 
shops  designed  and 
led  by  the  Montana 
Arts  Council  Folk  Arts 
and  Market  Develop¬ 
ment  Specialist  Dr. 
Cindy  Kittredge  and 
assisted  by  MAC  In¬ 
dian  Market  Develop¬ 
ment  Manager  Dyani 
Bingham. 

Each  cohort  also 
has  met  informally  to 
work  on  developing 
the  27  tools  from  the  Artrepreneur’s  Tool¬ 
box©  required  for  Market  Ready  Certifi¬ 
cation.  These  tools  include  such  items  as 
portfolios,  brochures,  press  kits  and  booth 
designs.  Each  time  the  artists  gather  they  also 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  bring  samples  of 
artwork,  discuss  problems,  and  share  success¬ 


es  of  recent  work,  building  a  working  network 
in  the  process. 

Each  artist  in  the  MAP  program  is  expected 
to  have  already  acquired  the  skills  needed 
in  their  medium  to  produce  art  that  satisfies 
market  expectations.  The  groups  include  art¬ 
ists  working  in  a  diversity  of  mediums  -  fiber, 
metal,  textiles,  leather,  beads,  stone,  oils, 
acrylics,  watercol- 
ors,  clay  and  wood. 

Once  they  have 
developed  their 
business  tools  and 
gained  “Market 
Ready”  status,  art¬ 
ists  will  be  provided 
with  information 
and  opportunities 
to  move  their  work 
into  larger  markets. 

This  program  also  is 
expected  to  nurture 
small,  regional 
pockets  of  artists  to 
eventually  grow  into 
a  larger  network. 

To  promote  that  growth  and  to  showcase 
the  creative  work,  the  Montana  Arts  Council 
is  planning  for  all  the  cohorts,  along  with  the 
artists  who  have  participated  in  other  tar¬ 
geted  business  training  designed  for  artists, 
to  meet  in  the  statewide  gathering  and  show, 
Oct.  16-18  in  Great  Falls. 

A  day-long  showcase  of  art,  which  runs 
from  10  a.m.-4  p.m.  Oct.  16,  opens  the  event. 
The  public,  along  with  galleries  from  across 
the  state,  are  invited  to  attend  for  free,  to 
purchase  fine  arts  and  crafts  and  to  meet  and 
interact  with  Montana’s  folk  and  traditional 
artists.  Other  artists  interested  in  the  Market 
Ready  Certification  are  invited  to  learn  more 
about  the  program  and  how  to  qualify  from 
1-2  p.m.  Oct.  16. 

Two  days  of  workshops  follow  Oct.  17-18, 
with  artists  also  having  the  opportunity  to  learn 
more  about  the  process  for  market-ready  certi¬ 
fication  and  to  share  ideas  with  fellow  artists. 


These  workshops,  which  are  open  to  art¬ 
ists  participating  in  the  showcase,  will  feature 
a  range  of  topics.  Creative  Capital,  a  New 
York-based  organization  nationally  recog¬ 
nized  for  its  training  and  support  of  artists 
across  the  nation,  will  provide  two  work¬ 
shops; 

•  “Internet  for  Artists,”  a  workshop 
designed  to  help  artists  expand  their  online 
presence  while  learning  the  power  of  internet 
tools  such  as  social  networking,  e-commerce, 
promotional  websites  and  blogs. 

•  “Effective  Verbal  Communications,” 
a  workshop  designed  to  help  artists  de¬ 
velop  skills  in  public  speaking,  build  lead¬ 
ership  skills  and  improve  interpersonal 
communications. 

Other  workshops  include: 

•  “Legal  Issues  for  Artists,”  taught  by  Big 
Timber  attorney  Bill  Frazier,  who  is  well 
known  to  State  of  the  Arts  readers  for  his  col¬ 
umn  “Law  and  the  Art  World,”  which  appears 
in  each  issue  of  this  publication.  The  session 
is  designed  to  help  build  greater  understand¬ 
ing  of  legal  issues,  such  as  copyright,  fair  use 
and  contracts,  to  name  Just  a  few. 

•  “Where  Do  1  Got  from  Here,”  taught  by 
Randy  Glick,  a  successful  artrepreneur  (www, 
pikkahandbag.com)  and  resource  manager  for 
the  U.S.  Air  Force.  The  workshop  will  help 
artists  develop  their  own  strategic  plan,  with 

the  goal  of  hav¬ 
ing  each  enrolled 
artist  leave  with 
a  strategic  plan 
in  hand. 

The  Artists’ 
Gathering  is  one 
of  the  first  steps 
in  the  process  of 
building  a  mech¬ 
anism  to  answer 
a  need  that 
Montana  artists 
have  voiced  over 
and  over  -  more 
and  stronger 
networks  be¬ 
tween  artists,  as 
well  as  help  in  finding  and  developing  more 
markets  for  their  work.  Other  components  of 
the  “To  Market  We  Go”  initiative  have  been: 

•  Business  training  workshops  provided  in 
conjunction  with  the  Montana  Indian  Busi¬ 
ness  Alliance  conference; 

•  Development  of  the  Montana  Circle  of 
American  Masters  program  to  help  create 
brand  identification  for  Montana’s  folk  and 
traditional  arts; 

•  Help  in  training  artists  participating  in 
the  Montana  World  Trade  Center’s  “Artisan 
Launch”  at  the  Kentucky  Crafted  Market;  and 

•  Sponsorship  of  the  Creative  Capital 
Professional  Development  Program  for  mid¬ 
career  folk  and  traditional  artists. 

For  more  information  about  MAC’S 
“To  Market  We  Go”  initiative,  con¬ 
tact  Cindy  Kittredge,  406-468-4078  or 
elkittredge  @  dishmai  1 .  net. 


Melstone  Cohort:  Beth  Spears,  Kathy  Hamp¬ 
ton  and  Paulette  Buckner  take  a  meeting  break. 

(Photos  by  Cindy  Kittredge,  unless  noted) 


Registration  opens  in  September  for  Made  in  Montana  Marketplace 


For  Randy  Glick  of  Pik  Ka  Handbag,  his  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  annual  Made  in  Montana  Marketplace  in 
Great  Falls  pays  him  dividends  throughout  the  year. 

“Every  year  I’ve  been  there,  I’ve  increased  name 
recognition,  which  has  increased  sales  and  resulted  in 
referrals,”  Glick,  of  Great  Falls,  said  in  a  telephone 
interview.  “And,  I  think  it’s  one  of  the  best  values  if 
you  want  to  grow  youf  business.” 

Although  deals  closed  on  wholesale  day  at  the 
2010  Marketplace  were  so-so,  Glick  said,  by  late  July 
he  received  reorders  and  new  orders  as  a  result  of 
relationships  built  with  buyers  who  attended  the  Mar¬ 
ketplace.  As  a  direct  result  of  those  orders,  Glick  had 
pretty  well  cleared  out  his  product  inventory.  “After¬ 
sales  by  far  made  it  the  best  show  I’ve  ever  done.” 

Glick,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Montana  Circle  of 
American  Masters  and  president  of  the  Great  Falls 
Spinners  and  Weavers  Guild,  has  participated  in 
Marketplaces  almost  a  half-dozen  times.  Six  months 

I _ 


post-tradeshow  is  the  point  at  which  to  gauge  the 
value  of  trade  shows  such  as  the  Marketplace  and,  for 
Glick,  sales  this  year  have  been  excellent. 

The  City  of  Great  Falls  and  the  Montana  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  will  present  the  annual  two-day 
trade  show  March  25-26,  2011,  for  Made  in  Montana 
Program  members  to  connect  with  wholesale  buyers 
from  across  the  region.  In  the  Mansfield  Center  of  the 
Great  Falls  Civic  Center,  exhibitors  pitch  their  prod¬ 
ucts  exclusively  to  wholesale  buyers  the  first  day.  The 
second  day  the  MarkeqDlace  is  open  to  the  public,  too. 

Online  registration  for  the  III  exhibitor  booths  in 
the  2011  Marketplace  is  expected  to  open  Sept.  15. 
Exhibitors  juried  into  the  2010  Marketplace,  as  well 
as  returning  wholesale  buyers,  will  find  a  streamlined 
registration  process  for  2011. 

“Sales,  networking  and  exposure  are  what  the 
Made  in  Montana  Marketplace  is  all  about,”  said 
Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer.  “Year  after  year,  this  show 


has  been  a  hit  with  Montana  business  owners  across 
the  state.  It’s  a  great  opportunity  for  them  to  market 
their  products  and  businesses  and  position  them¬ 
selves  for  future  success.” 

Exhibitors  throughout  the  trade  show  showcase 
dozens  of  creations,  from  handcrafted  furniture  to 
gourmet  snacks.  Montana  artisans,  microbrewers 
and  vintners  also  display  their  wares.  Wholesale 
buyers  in  attendance  represent  department  stores, 
grocery  stores,  gift  shops,  museums,  and  state  and 
national  park  stores  across  the  region. 

Exhibitors  who  submit  a  complete  application  by 
Nov.  13  save  $50  on  the  price  of  a  booth.  They  also 
can  take  advantage  of  a  streamlined  registration 
process  if  they  were  juried  into  the  2010  Mar¬ 
ketplace.  For  more  information  on  exhibitor  and 
wholesale  buyer  registration,  or  to  become  a  spon¬ 
sor,  call  406-455-85 10  or  visit  www.greatfallsmt. 
net/events/madeinmontana. 
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Eagle  Circle  honors  tribal  warriors  (from  page  1) 


Artist  and  art  professor  Corky  Clairmont  designed  the  black  granite 
Eagle  Circle  that  now  sits  at  the  center  of  the  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Tribal  Complex  in  Pablo. 


Facing  inward,  and  flanking 
the  eagle’s  head,  are  two  riders. 

A  man  holds  a  staff,  “our  tribe’s 
flag,”  explains  Clairmont.  “It  tells 
anyone  who  sees  it  who  we  are, 
and  that  we’ll  fight  to  protect  our 
home,  our  people,  our  land.” 

On  the  other  side  of  the  eagle 
is  a  woman,  holding  a  fan  of 
eagle  feathers,  with  a  cradleboard 
and  infant  at  her  side.  “The  fan 
represents  strength  and  peace,” 
says  Clairmont.  “And  the  cradle- 
board  represents  family  -  she’s 
the  caretaker  of  the  children.  But 
also  a  warrior.” 

Two  of  the  Flathead  Reser¬ 
vation’s  most  honored  soldiers 

-  Marine  Louis  Charlo,  who 
helped  raise  the  U.S.  flag  on 
Iwo  Jima,  and  Francis  Caye, 
who  fought  in  World  War  I  -  are 
depicted,  as  is  the  buffalo,  a 
medicine  animal  that  symbolizes 
tools,  food  and  shelter.  The  memorial  also 
acknowledges  the  "Unknown  Warriors,”  those 
tribal  ancestors  who  fought  some  of  the  battles 
that  helped  ensure  the  present  existence  of  the 
tribal  confederacy  and  its  people. 

The  monument  is  composed  of  Mesabi 
black  granite,  quarried  in  Minnesota,  and 
shaped  and  etched  by  Cold  Springs  Granite 
Company,  which  also  crafted  the  Franklin  Del¬ 
ano  Roosevelt  Memorial  and  Korean  War  Vet¬ 
erans  Memorial  in  Washington,  DC.  The  proj¬ 
ect  “definitely  aske^  -’ll  of  our  expertise, 
that  we  had  gleaned  froiii  all  of  our  projects, 
to  come  into  play,”  said  Amy  Mergen,  head  of 
the  company’s  graphic  design  department,  and 
one  of  several  employees  who  attended  the 
dedication,  “Everyone  who  worked  on  it  was 
amazed  by  the  detail  of  the  artwork.” 

Clairmont  says  the  monument’s  design 
team  “looked  at  stone  from  all  over  the  world. 
It  was  beautiful,  but  it  wasn’t  compatible  with 
who  we  are  as  Indians.  We  wanted  something 
from  this  continent,  that  wouldn’t  crack  and 
shift.” 

The  granite,  quarried  from  northern  Minne¬ 
sota,  knows  harsh  winters.  “Rock  is  the  bones 
of  our  mother,”  says  Clairmont.  “We  felt  it 
would  be  at  home  here,” 

The  Mesabi  granite  also  has  a  depth  and 
crystalline  character  “that  a  lot  of  granite 
doesn’t  have.  You  can  see  the  images  clearly 
on  its  surface,”  he  adds. 

Indeed,  on  the  sunny  morning  when  the 
memorial  was  dedicated,  the  gleaming  black 
surface  reflected  back  the  faces  of  men, 
women  and  children  -  tribal  and  non-tribal 

-  as  they  searched  for  the  names  of  family  and 
friends.  Some  took  pictures,  others  made  rub¬ 
bings  on  strips  of  white  paper. 

“Look,  there  he  is!” 

“I  can’t  believe  this  -  it’s  better  than  the 
wall  in  D.C,” 


“Is  that  grandpa?” 

As  impressive  as  the  front  the  monument  is, 
the  backside  is  equally  significant.  The  back  of 
the  eagle’s  wings  is  scribed  with  a  panoramic 
depiction  of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  and 
some  of  its  most  important  landmarks:  Chief 
Cliff  to  the  north,  Kerr  Dam  or  The  Place  of 
Falling  Waters  and  the  clay  cliffs  that  line  the 
Flathead  River  to  the  east,  the  Garden  Wall 
and  McDonald  Peak  to  the  west  and  Dancing 
Boy  to  the  south.  Two  villages  -  one  Kootenai 
and  the  other  Salish  -  reflect  a  traditional  way 
of  life.  And  the  two  sides  of  this  expansive 
etching  are  united  with  the  image  of  a  mother 
coyote  and  her  four  pups. 

“Coyote  prepared  the  way  for  human  be¬ 
ings,  teaching  us  morals  and  helping  shape  the 
land,”  says  Clairmont.  The  four  pups  “bring  us 
forward  into  the  future.” 

The  circle  that  surrounds  the  coyote  family, 
and  is  the  shape  of  the  memorial  itself,  also 
carries  meaning;  “It’s  the 
interconnection  of  all  things. 

It’s  also  why  we  go  to  war,  to 
protect  our  place.  We’ve  been 
here  10,000  years.” 

And  for  all  those  millennia, 
the  Salish  and  Kootenai  have 
known  war,  protecting  their 
aboriginal  lands  -  which  once 
expanded  north  into  Canada, 
east  as  far  as  Billings  and  Yel¬ 
lowstone  Park  and  west  into 
Idaho  and  Washington  -  from 
hostile  interlopers.  “We  had 
respect  for  other  tribes  and 
they  had  respect  for  us.  But 
sometimes  it  didn’t  work  out,” 
says  Clairmont.  “Our  people 
were  tenacious  and  fierce.” 

Yet,  the  monument  in  no 


way  glorifies  war.  Instead,  it  pays 
solemn  and  respectful  homage 
to  those  who  risk  their  lives  to 
fight  it. 

Although  Clairmont  was  not  a 
veteran,  the  names  of  his  father, 
who  served  in  World  War  II,  and 
his  brother,  who  made  multiple 
tours  in  Vietnam,  both  appear  on 
the  wall.  “This  monument  comes 
from  the  heart  of  the  community 
-  it’s  only  appropriate  that  non¬ 
veterans  do  it  as  our  expression 
of  gratitude,”  the  artist  says. 

He  also  didn’t  seek  pay  for 
what  was  clearly  an  enormous 
undertaking.  “The  Creator  gives 
everyone  an  ability.  Being  an 
artist  is  just  the  ability  given  to 
me,”  he  says.  “Because  of  the 
nature  of  this,  it  would  have 
been  wrong  to  ask  for  money. 
This  is  my  part  -  this  is  what  I 
can  give.” 

During  the  creative  process,  Clairmont 
continually  shared  his  ideas  and  drawings  with 
members  of  the  Salish  and  Kootenai  culture 
committees,  tribal  veterans  and  elders.  He  cre¬ 
ated  the  drawings  in  one-third  scale,  and  then 
expanded  them  to  nearly  full  size  for  presenta¬ 
tions  to  the  tribal  council,  which  supported  the 
project  from  its  inception. 

“Every  time  we’d  do  an  update,  the  cost 
would  escalate,”  recalled  Sam  Barber  during 
the  ceremony.  “Never  once  did  the  council  say 
no.  And  that,”  he  said,  gesturing  to  the  remark¬ 
able  monument  behind  him,  “is  what  we  got.” 

Roger  Shourds,  a  veteran  of  the  Vietnam 
War  who  works  with  vets  across  the  reserva¬ 
tion  suffering  from  Post  Traumatic  Stress 
Disorder,  was  involved  in  the  project  and  the 
memorial  ceremony. 

“We  waited  45  years  for  someone  to  say 
welcome  home,  to  say  thank  you,”  he  said. 

“It’s  a  long  time  coming,  but  it’s  here.” 


Visitors  to  the  Eagle  Circle  make  charcoal  etchings  of 
family  names.  (Photos  by  Kristi  Niemeyer) 


Chatham  Fine  Art  Pavilion  to  wed  science  and  art 


Rocky  Mountain  College  has  launched 
a  capital  campaign  to  raise  $3  million  and 
build  the  Russell  Chatham  Fine  Art  Pavilion 
as  part  of  a  new  science  building.  RMC  also 
will  create  an  endowed  chair  in  Chatham’s 
name,  which  will  be  initially  filled  by  the 
artist. 

The  pavilion  was  inspired  by  a  recent 
donation  of  Chatham  lithographs  from 
Helori  Graf,  president  and  CEO  of  Artcraft 
Printers.  “The  collection  inspired  us  to  find 
a  way  to  permanently  display  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  collection,”  said  RMC  President 
Michael  Mace. 

Part  of  the  $3  million  campaign  will  sup¬ 
plement  financing  already  in  place  for  the 
new  science  building,  and  part  will  be  used 
to  build  the  pavilion,  where  limited  edition 
lithographs  by  Chatham  will  be  displayed. 

Chatham  will  teach  and  mentor  art  stu¬ 
dents.  and  art  classes  will  visit  his  Livings¬ 
ton  studio  to  see  him  work.  Students  will 
also  have  the  opportunity  to  see  Chatham 
and  his  printer  work  in  the  print  shop  where 
they  produce  lithographs. 


Rocky  Mountain  College's  new  science 
building  will  include  a  pavilion  for  Russell 
Chatham's  lithographs. 


The  beauty  of  Chatham’s  work  and  the 
clarity  of  science  are  not  exclusive,  Mace  said, 
which  was  echoed  in  a  letter  from  Chatham  to 
the  college. 

“The  marriage  of  science  and  art  is  hardly 
a  new  concept,  and  one  has  only  to  conduct  a 
cursory  examination  of  the  life  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  to  bear  this  out.  And  I’ve  heard  it  argued 
that  Einstein’s  theories  ate  50  percent  physics 
while  the  equally  significant  other  half  is  pure 
art,”  Chatham  wrote. 


Chatham  said  the  concept  of  his  work,  as 
part  of  a  new  science  building,  was  prefer¬ 
able  to  an  exhibit  of  it  in  an  art  museum. 

“’What  appeals  to  me  most  about  this 
Fine  Art  Pavilion  notion,  and  I  consider  this 
to  be  very  important,  is  that  it  is  not  an  art 
gallery  per  se,  isolated  from  the  rest  of  so¬ 
ciety  where  it  would  otherwise  attract  only 
that  very  small  percentage  of  the  population 
so  inclined  to  visit  one,”  he  says.  “In.stead, 
by  positioning  it  in  the  busy  thoroughfare  of 
an  important  building  devoted  to  the  study 
of  medicine,  biology,  physics,  chemistry 
and  so  forth,  a  friendly  ambu.sh  is  set  with 
the  intent  to  offer  those  with  other  primary 
interests  a  glimpse  of  the  twin  they  were 
forced  to  abandon  at  birth.” 

Chatham’s  relationship  with  the  college 
is  a  long  one.  He  was  awarded  an  honor¬ 
ary  doctorate  in  1994  and  has  continued 
to  donate  his  work  to  help  raise  money  for 
scholarships.  He  has  visited  the  campus 
many  times  as  a  guest  lecturer. 

For  more  information  on  the  project,  call 
406-657-1015  or  visit  www.rocl^.edu. 
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Brain  injury 
ignites  passion 
for  art  therapy 

Shari  Lynn  Beame 
was  1 7  in  1 988 
when  she  was  se¬ 
verely  injured  in  a 
car  accident.  Beame 
credits  her  miraculous 
recovery  to  the  art 
she  created  during 
her  therapy  and  reha¬ 
bilitation:  "[Painting] 
gave  me  the  outlet 
for  all  of  my  emo¬ 
tions." 

Now  40,  Beame 
is  a  certified  men¬ 
tal  health  special¬ 
ist  focusing  on  art 
therapy  and  donates 
her  time  by  offer¬ 
ing  free  sessions  at 
the  Pompano  Beach 
Library  in  Florida.  She 
remains  dedicated  to 
the  arts  in  healthcare, 
as  evidenced  by  the 
signs  hanging  on  her 
wall,  which  proclaim, 
"Art  Heals." 

Read  the  full  story, 
which  appeared  July 
1  3  in  The  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  at  www.miami 
herald.com. 

-  from  the  Society  for 
Arts  in  Healthcare  News- 
Brief,  July  2010 
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Nomkoo  visits 
Bozeman 

Nomkhubulwane 
(Nomkoo),  a  global 
ambassador  for 
sustainability,  resides 
at  the  Bozeman 
Public  Library  plaza 
through  Sept.  15. 
The  nine-feet  tall, 

1 .3-ton  elephant 
sculpture  made  of 
woven  recycled  tires 
comes  from  South 
Africa,  where  she  was 
sculpted  by  interna¬ 
tionally  renowned 
artist  Andries  Botha. 

Nomkhubulwane 
tours  internationally 
to  encourage  creative 
projects  and  discus¬ 
sions  about  a  more 
respectful  and  sus¬ 
tainable  relationship 
with  the  earth. 

Bozeman  artist 
Paula  Pearl  has  cre¬ 
ated  and  is  donating 
a  commemorative 
oil  painting  to  sup¬ 
port  the  visit.  Bids 
may  be  posted  on 
the  website,  www. 
nomkoo.org,  and 
the  winning  bid  will 
be  announced  at  a 
closing  ceremony 
when  Nomkoo  leaves 
Bozeman. 

To  see  a  current 
calendar  of  events 
or  learn  more  about 
"Project  Nomkoo"  in 
Bozeman,  visit  www. 
nomkoo.org  or  email 
info@nomkoo.org. 


Arts  Calendar  -  September/October 


Anaconda 

September  8 

“A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream”  -  6  p.m.. 

Washoe  Park.  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks. 

406-994-1220 
September  10-12 

Anaconda  Wildlife  Expo  -  Park  Street. 

406-560-3416 
October  2 

Oktoberfest  -  10  a.m.-5  p.m..  City  Hall  Center 
and  Friendship  Park.  Copper  Village  Mu¬ 
seum  and  Art  Center.  406-563-2422 
October  10 

The  Marlins  -  7:30  p.m..  Washoe  Theater.  Ana¬ 
conda  Live  at  the  Washoe!.  406-723-7905 

Ashland 

September  3-6 

Labor  Day  Powwow  -  Arbor  on  U.S.  Highway 
212, 406-784-2883 

Belgrade 

September  24-26 

Belgrade  Fall  Festival  -  Lewis  and  Clark  Park. 
406-388-1616 

Big  Sky 
September  3 

Willie  Nelson  and  Family  -  Meadow  Village 
Pavilion.  406-995-2742 
September  4 

Mountain  Fest  -  noon-4  p.m..  Mountain  Vil¬ 
lage.  Big  Sky  Resort,  406-995-5765 

Bigfork 
September  2-4 

‘Torn  Foolery”  -  Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse. 
406-837-4886 
September  3 

Scott  Tennant  -  8  p.m..  Carriage  House.  Flat- 
head  Lake  Lodge.  406-837-2574 
September  4 

Guitar  Extravaganza  -  8  p.m..  Flathead  Lake  Lodge, 
406-837-2574 
September  8 

Fall  Extravaganza  and  Auction  -  5  p.m..  Garden  Bar, 
406-837-5888 

September  24-25,  October  1-3 

“Narnia”  -  Bigfork  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
406-837-4886 
October  22-24,  29-31 

“Don’t  Drink  the  Water”  -  Bigfork  Center  for  the  Per¬ 
forming  Arts,  406-837-4886 

Billings 

September  2-4,  9-12 

“Hair”  -  Venture  Theatre,  406-591-9535 
September  3-5 

Big  Sky  Polkafest  -  Shrine  Auditorium,  406-656-7470 
September  3-11 

Healing  Field  -  Exchange  Par  3  Driving  Range, 
866-375-3524 
September  4 

John  Hiatt  and  The  Combo  -  8  p.m.,  Babcock  Theater. 
701-205-3182 

The  Fab  Four  Live  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater. 
406-256-6052 
September  9 

Clint  Black  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater. 
406-256-6052 

Hollywood.  Montana  Style  -  5:30  p.m..  Elk.s  Lodge, 
Western  Heritage  Center,  406-256-6809 
September  10-12,  16-19,  23-26,  30-October  2 

“Buddy:  The  Buddy  Holly  Story”  -  Billings  Studio 
Theatre.  406-248-1 141 
September  11 

“Opera  on  the  Avenue”  Auction  of  Arias  -  McCormick 
Cafe.  Rimrock  Opera,  406-67 1  -22 1 4 
September  18 

Billings  Symphony;  Opening  Night  -  7:30  p.m..  Alberta 
Bair  Theater,  406-252-3610 
September  23 

Tech  N9ne  -  7:30  p.m..  Shrine  Auditorium.  406-259-4384 
September  24 

Native  Amerian  Heritage  Day  -  9  a.m..  MSU  Billings 
Main  Campus.  406-657-201 1 
September  25 

Adbacadabra  -  7:30  p.m.,  Babcock  Theatre.  Slam  Grand 
Entertainment,  406-690-6563 
September  25-26 

“The  Merry  Widow"  -  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-67 1-2214 
September  27 

Punch  Brothers  featuring  Chris  Thile  -  7:30  p.m., 

Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052 
September  28 

Classical  Guitarist  Peter  Fletcher  -  7  p.m..  Parmly  Bill¬ 
ings  Library.  406-657-8258  ^ 

October  1 

Artwalk  -  5-9  p.m..  downtown.  406-259-6563 
October  2-3 

Antique  Show  and  Flea  Market  -  Boys  and  Girls  Club. 
406-252-3670  ' 

October  2 

SAINTS  Moonlight  Diamond  Ball  -  Holiday  Inn  Grand, 
406-237-3603 
October  7-10 

High  Plains  BookFest  -  various  locations,  406-294-^2390 
October  8-10 

Blue  Dragon  Bead  Show  -  Wingate  Inn,  406-360-6063 
October  9 

“Oklahoma”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater. 
406-256-6052 

October  15-17.21-24,28-30 

“Church  Basement  Ladies”  -  Billings  Studio  Theatre, 
406-248-1141 
October  16 

Billings  Symphony:  “Musique  Macabre”  -  7:30  p.m., 
Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052 
October  18 

“The  Knuffle  Bunny:  A  Cautionary  Musical”  -  9:30  a.m. 
and  12:30  p.m..  Alberta  Bair  Theater.  406-256-6052 
October  19 

“Wired”  -  9:30  a.m.  and  12:30  p.m..  Alberta  Bair  The¬ 
ater.  406-256-6052 
October  24 

Alasdair  Fraser  and  Natalie  Haas  -  3  p.m.,  Cisel  Hall. 
MSU-Billings,  Billings  Ceilidh  Fiddlers,  406-254-0400 
October  26-27 

Mystery  at  the  Moss  Mansion  -  6:30-10  p.m..  Moss 
Mansion,  Billlings  Presrvation  Society.  406-256-5100 


In  "Bravo!  An  Opera  Celebration/'  favorite 
Intermountain  Opera  Association  stars  return 
to  Bozeman  to  perform  arias  and  ensemble 
pieces.  Above  is  Robert  MacDonald,  who 
played  Papageno  in  "The  Magic  Flute." 


October  28 

Hubbard  Street  2  -  7:30  p.m..  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
October  30 

Rocky  Horror  Picture  Show  Ball  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater.  406-256-6052 
October  31 

Yellowstone  Chamber  Players  -  3  p.m.,  Losekamp  Hall, 
Rocky  Mountain  College,  406-248-2832 

Boulder 

September  10-12 

Boulder  Music  and  Arts  Festival  -  Veteran’s  Park, 
406-465-2106 

Bozeman 
September  5 

“Julius  Caesar”  -  6  p.m..  Valley  West  Subdivision, 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks.  406-994-1220 
September  6 

Desert  Rose  Band  Reunion  -  8  p.m..  Ellen  Theatre. 
406-585-5885 
September  8 

JJ  Grey  and  Mofro  -  8  p.m.,  Emerson  Center; 
406-586-1922 
September  9 

Solas  -  8  p.m..  Ellen  Theatre.  406-585-5885 
September  10 

Art  Walk  -  6-8  p.m.,  downtown.  406-586-4008 
September  I! 

String  Orchestra  of  the  Rockies  -  7:30  p.m..  MSU  Reyn- 
old.s  Recital  Hall.  406-493-2990 
September  12 

“A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream”  -  1  p.m..  Grant 
Chamberlain  Park.  MSU,  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks.  406-994-1220 
September  12,  14 

Muir  String  Quartet  -  7:30  p.m.  MSU  Reynold.s  Recital 
Hall.  406-587-0245 
September  13,  20.  27 

Jazz  and  More  with  Kelly  Roberti  -  7  p.m..  Bozeman 
Public  Library,  406-582-2426 
September  15 

Atmosphere  •  7-1 1  p.m.,  Gallatin  County  Fairgrounds. 
800-838-3006 
September  16 

Gallery  Talk:  China  Marks  -  6  p.m.,  Emerson  Center 
Jessie  Wilber  Gallery.  406-587-9797 
September  1 7 

Paula  Poundstone  -  8  p.m..  Ellen  Theatre,  406-585-5885 

Reel  Rock  Film  Tour  -  7  p.m.,  Emerson  Center,  North¬ 
ern  Lights  Trading,  406-586-2225 
September  18.  25.  October  2.  9 

“Jack  and  the  Beanstalk”  -  2  p.m..  Equinox  Theatre. 
406-587-0737 
September  18-19 

“Pinocchio”  -  3  p.m.,  Willson  Auditorium.  Yellowstone 
Ballet  Company.  406-222-0430 
September  21 

Railroad  Earth  -  8  p.m..  Emerson  Center.  406-587-0245 
September  22-25 

Hatchfest  2010  -  downtown,  406-586-2635 
September  23 

Michael  Smith  -  7:30  p.m..  Pilgrim  Congregational 
Church.  406-586-4123 
September  24-25,  October  1-2,  8-9 

‘The  Complete  History  of  America.  Abridged”  -  8  p.m.. 
Equinox  Theatre.  406-587-0737 
September  25-26 

Bozeman  Symphony:  Nostrovia!  -  Willson  Auditorium, 
406-585-9774 
September  25 

Serpents  Shimmy  -  7  p.m.,  Ellen  Theatre.  406-539-3577 
September  30 

Brad  Paisley  with  Darius  Rucker  -  7:30  p.m..  Brick 
Breeden  Fieldhouse,  406-994-CATS 
October  2 

"Sing  'n  Swing”  -  2:30  and  7  p.m.,  Bridger  Mountain 
Harmony  Chorus.  Emerson  Center.  406-586-3901 
October  8,  10 

“Bravo!  An  Opera  Celebration”  -  Willson  Auditorium. 
Intermountain  Opera  Association.  406-587-2889 
October  8-10 

Bridger  Raptor  Festival  -  Bridger  Bowl  and  Museum  of 
the  Rockies,  406-582-0526 
October  16 

“Spirit  of  Montana”  Arts  and  Craft  Show  -  10  a.m.- 
5  p.m.,  Gallatin  County  Fairgrounds.  406-727-2675 


October  16-17 

Bozeman  Symphony:  “Made  in  the  U.S. A.”  -  Willson 
Auditorium,  406-585-9774 
October  23 

Bill  Staines  -  7:30  p.m..  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church. 
406-586-4123 
October  29-31 

Little  Bear  School  House  Museum  Antique  Show 
-  Gallatin  County  Fairgrounds.  406-388-1873 

Butte 
September  2 

Classical  Guitarist  Luis  Millan  -  7  p.m.,  St.  Ann’s 
Church,  406-723-5590 
September  2.  October  7 

Uptown  Artwalk  -  5-9  p.m..  Uptown.  406-920-2340 
September  10 

“A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  -  6  p.m.,  Mural  Park, 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 
September  10-11 

North  American  Indian  Alliance  Powwow  -  Civic  Cen¬ 
ter,  406-782-0461 
September  24 

Ben  Bullington  CD  Release  Concert  -  7  p.m..  Hum¬ 
mingbird  Cafe.  406-723-2044 

“The  Color  Purple”  -  8  p.m.,  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
406-723-3602 
September  28 

“In  The  Mood”  -  7:30  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
406-723-3602 
October  2 

Butte  Symphony  -  7:30  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre,  . 
406-723-5590 
October  7 

Schoenbrunn  Palace  Orchestra  -  8  p.m.,  Mother  Lode 
Theatre.  Butte  Community  Concerts.  406-723-3602 
October  8 

“Oklahoma!”  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre. 
406-723-3602 
October  16 

Rosanna  Gamson  Worldwide  Dance  -  Mother  Lode 
Theatre,  406-723-3602 
October  23 

Hillcrest  Fall  Bazaar  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m..  Civic  Center. 
406-497-6400 
October  26 

The  Four  Freshmen  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre. 

Butte  Community  Concerts,  406-723-3602 

Chico  Hot  Springs 

September  7 

“A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  -  6  p.m..  Front  Lawn, 
Montana  Shakepseare  in  the  Parks.  406-994-1220 

Chinook 

October  13 

Andre  Floyd  and  David  Griffith  -  7  p.m..  Chinook  High 
School.  Northeastern  Arts  Network  Big  Sky  Series, 
406-489-4304 

Choteau 

September  25  * 

Shadows  of  the  Past  Art  Auction  -  5  p.m..  Pavilion, 
406-466-5763 

Clinton 

September  1 

Black  Crowes  -  Ryan  Creek  Meadows,  877-435-9849 

Deer  Lodge 

September  9 

“Julius  Caesar”  -  6  p.m..  Old  Montana  Prison  Yard, 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks.  406-994-1220 
October  23 

Art  Club  Bazaar  -  8:30  a.m. -noon.  Pen  Convention 
Center  Gallery.  Deer  Lodge  Art  Club.  406-846-2647 

Dillon 

September  4-6 

Boardwalk  Arts  and  Crafts  Fair  -  Museum  Depot  Lawn, 
406-683-5511 
September  5 

Joe  Nichols  W'ith  the  Bellamy  Brothers  -  8  p.m..  Beaver¬ 
head  County  Fairgrounds.  406-865-0064 
September  22 

John  Jorgenson  Quintet  -  7:30  p.m.,  Beaverhead  County 
High  School  Auditorium.  406-683-6208 
October  5 

The  Abbey  Road  Band  -  7:30  p.m.,  Beaverhead  County 
High  School  Auditorium.  Dillon  Concert  Association, 
406-865-0076 

Drummond 

October  2-3 

Triple  Creek  Quill  Show  -  High  School  Gymnasium, 
406-288-3297 

East  Glacier 

September  25 

Harvest  Moon  Ball  -  5  p.m..  Glacier  Park  Lodge. 
406-338-2992 

Essex 

October  16-17 

Glacier  Golden  Autumn  Arts  and  Crafts  Show/Sale 
-  Izaak  Walton  Inn.  406-888-5700 


Luis  Millan,  Butte  Symphony  conduc¬ 
tor  and  world-class  classical  guitarist, 
presents  a  concert  Sept.  2  in  Butte  as 
a  fundraiser  for  the  Butte  Symphony. 
He  also  performs  Sept.  7  in  Missoula. 
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Eureka 

October  H 

Skweez  the  Weezle  -  7  p.m..  Lincoln 
County  High  School  Auditorium, 
Sunburst  Foundation,  406-297-0197 

Fort  Benton 

September  27 

Saxophobia  -  7  p.m..  Elementary  School 
Auditorium.  Chouteau  County  Per¬ 
forming  Alts  Council,  406-750-2918 

Fort  Peck 

September  3-5 

“Run  For  Your  Wife”  -  Fort  Peck  Sum¬ 
mer  Theatre,  406-526-9943 

Gardiner 

September  3 

“A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream” 

-  6  p.m.,  Arch  Park,  Montana  Shake- 
.speare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 

Glasgow 

October  10 

Andre  Royd  and  David  Griffith  -  3  p.m., 
Glasgow  High  School,  Northeastern 
Alts  Network  Big  Sky  Series,  406- 
489-4304 


In  her  cutting-edge  and  controversial  "Comedy  For 
Men  (and  the  women  they  love),"  Debi  Gutier¬ 
rez  lays  out  the  non-mysteries  of  men  and  how 
women  over-complicate  them.  She  performs  Oct.  9 
during  the  What  Women  Want  Expo  in  Great  Falls. 


Great  Falls 

September  3,  October  1 

First  Friday  Art  Walk  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-761-7156 
September  10 

River’s  Edge  Trail  Blues  and  Brews  -  6:30  p.m.,  Mans¬ 
field  Convention  Center,  406-727-0621 
September  1} 

Masters  in  Miniature  -  6-10  p.m..  C.M.  Russell  Mu¬ 
seum,  406-727-8787 

River  City  Helligan  Festival  -  5  p.m.,  406  Club, 
406-590-2633 
September  17 

Rob  Quisl  with  House  of  Quist  -  6-1 1  p.m.,  Mansfield 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  Farm  in  the  Dell. 
406-750-2320 
September  18 

“Jack  Gladstone  -  The  Poet  Singer”  -  2-3  p.m..  Lewis 
and  Clark  Interpretive  Center,  406-727-8733 
September  24-26 

Gun  and  Antique  Show  -  Montana  ExpoPark, 
406-452-5436 
September  26-October  2 

Banned  Books  Week  -  Great  Falls  Public  Library  and 
University  of  Great  Falls,  406-453-0349 
September  26 

Cascade  Quartet  -  2  p.m..  First  Congregational/Christ 
United  Methodist  Church,  406-453-4102 
September  28 

Cascade  Quartet  -  7  p.m.,  C.M.  Russell  Museum, 
406-453-4102 
October  2 

Great  Falls  Symphony;  Piano  Pas  de  Deux  - 
7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
406-453-4102 
October  4 

Rhythm  and  Passion  -  7:.30  p.m..  Mansfield  The¬ 
ater.  Great  Falls  Community  Concert  Association, 
406-453-9854 
October  8-9 

What  Women  Want  Expo  -  Montana  ExpoPark. 
406-791-1434 
October  9 

Comedy  Night  with  Debi  Gutierrez  and  Karyn  Ruth 
While  -  7:30  p.m.,  Montana  ExpoPark.  406-791-1414 
October  14 

Puentes  Musicale  -  7  p.m..  Great  Falls  Public  Library, 
406-453-0349 
October  24 

Chinook  Winds  Quintet  with  Cindy  Addison.  Piano 

-  2  p.m..  First  Congregational/Christ  United  Methodist 
Church.  406-453-4102 

October  26 

Chinook  Winds  Quintet  with  Cindy  Addison,  Piano 

-  7  p.m.,  C.M.  Russell  Museum.  406-727-8787 
October  28 

“The  Real  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow”  -  7  p.m..  Great 
Falls  Public  Library,  406-453-0349 

Hamilton 

September  1 

The  Polyjesters  and  Chance  McKinney  and  CrossWire 

-  6  p.m..  Ravalli  County  Fairgrounds.  406-363-341 1 
September  3.  October  1 

First  Friday  -  6-8  p.m..  downtown.  406-363-361 1 
September  17-19,  24-26 

“The  Complete  Works  of  William  Shakespeare. 
Abridged”  -  Hamilton  Playhouse,  406-375-9050 
October  1-2 

Costume  and  Vintage  Sale  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m.,  Hamilton 
Playhouse,  406-375-9050 
October  2 

Apple  Day  -  9  a.m.-3  p.m.,  Ravalli  County  Museum, 
406-363-3338 

Shawn  Colvin  -  8  p.m.,  Hamilton  Performing  Arts  Cen¬ 
ter,  Bitterroot  Performing  Arts  Council,  406-363-7946 

Havre 

September  17-19 

Havre  Festival  Days  -  various  venues,  406-265-4383 
September  23-25 

‘The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank”  -  MAT  Theatre. 
406-265-4015 

Helena 

September  1.  8 

Alive  @  Five  -  5-9  p.m..  downtown.  406-447-1535 
September  2 

“Ordeal  by  Fire”  -  6:30-8  p.m..  Montana  Historical 
Society,  406-444-4741 
September  4 

Missouri  River  Music  Festival  -  6  p.m..  Lakeside  on 
Hauser,  Myrna  in  the  Schools.  406-443-0287 
September  10 

Black  Tie  Blue  Jean  Dinner  -  5:30  p.m..  Gateway  Cen¬ 
ter,  Westmont.  406-447-3100 
September  10-12,  16-19,  23-25 

"Unnecessary  Farce”  -  Grandslreel  Theatre. 
406-447-1574 


September  10-11 

Women’s  Expo  -  Fairgrounds,  406-447-4003 
September  11-12 

Antique  Show  and  Sale  -  Helena  Civic  Center, 
406-442-5595 
September  11 

Harvest  Days  Family  Fun  Day  -  10:30  a.m.-3:30  p.m.. 

Farm  in  the  Dell.  Westmont.  406-447-3100 
Open  Studios  Tour  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m.,  various  venues. 
406-447-8491 

Muir  Siring  Quartet  -  7:30  p.m.,  Myrna  Loy  Center. 
406-443-0287 
September  12 

Author  Visit:  Chris  Snidow  -  3  p.m.,  Lewis  and  Clark 
Library,  406-447- 1 690  ext.  5 
September  17-19 

Last  Chance  Community  Powwow  -  Lewis  and  Clark 
County  Fairgrounds.  406-439-5631 
September  18 

Helena  Symphony:  Opening  Night  -  7:30  p.m.,  Helena 
Civic  Center,  406-442-1860 
September  23 

Ben  Bullington  CD  Release  Concert  -  7:30  p.m.,  Myrna 
Loy  Center,  406-443-0287. 

September  24 

Adbacadabra  -  The  Ultimate  Abba  Concert  -  Helena 
Civic  Center,  Live!  at  the  Civic,  406-227-6588 
September  25 

Artist  Talk:  Chris  Aniemann  and  Gerit  Grimm 
-  7:30  p.m.,  Archie  Bray  Foundation,  406-443-3502 
September  25-26 

Blue  Dragon  Bead  Show  -  Wingate  Inn,  406-360-6063 
September  25 

Harvest  Moon  Banquet  and  Auction  -  5-10:30  p.m.. 

Civic  Center  Ballroom,  406-442-0490 
September  27 

Candy  Cobum  -  7:30-9  p.m..  Myrna  Loy  Center. 
406-443-0287 

Classical  Guitarist  Peter  Fletcher  -  7  p.m.,  Lewis  and 
Clark  Library,  406-447-1690  ext.  5 
September  30-Oclober  2 

Montana  Hi.story  Conference  -  Red  Lion  Colonial  Hotel, 
406-444-4741 
October  8 

Fireworks  Ensemble  -  7:30  p.m.,  Myrna  Loy  Center. 
406-443-0287 
October  9 

St.  Peter's  Hospital  Foundation  Gala  -  6  p.m.,  Helena 
Civic  Center.  406-444-2370 
October  15-17,  21-24,  28-31 

"Chicago”  -  Grandstreet  Theatre.  406-447- 1 574 
October  15 

Natalie  McMaster  -  7:30  p.m.,  Myrna  Loy  Center, 
406-443-0287 
October  16 

Arti.siTalk:  Bernadette  Curran  -  7:30  p.m.,  Archie  Bray 
Foundation.  406-443-3502 
October  23 

Autumn  Art  and  Craft  Show  -  9  a.m.-4:30  p.m..  Helena 
Civic  Center,  406-449-7801 
Helena  Symphony:  Pianist  Carl  Cranmer  -  7:30  p.m., 
Helena  Civic  Center.  406-442-1860 
October  30,  November  1 

Musikanten  Montana  -  7  p.m..  St.  John’s  Lutheran 
Church,  406-933-5246 

Jefferson  City 

September  26 

Scarecrow  Festival  -  10  a.m..  Tizer  Botanic  Gardens, 
406-933-8789 

Kalispell 
September  3-5 

Kalispell  Bead  Stampede  -  Flathead  County  Fairgrounds. 
208-676-9957 
September  25 

Ben  Bullington  CD  Release  Concert  -  7:30  p.m..  Boiler 
Room,  406-260-4122 
October  2-3 

Flathead  River  Writers'  Conference  -  Flathead  Valley 
Community  College.  406-881-4066 
October  2 

Local  Color  Studio  Tour  and  Sale  -  10  a.m.-8  p.m.. 
Hockaday  Museum  of  An.  406-755-5268 
October  7.-10 

Glacier  Jazz  Stampede  -  Red  Lion  Hotel  and  Eagles 
Club.  406-755-6088 
October  10 

Glacier  Symphony:  “By  Dreaming  Water”  -  3  p.m.. 
Flathead  High  School  Performance  Hall.  406-257-3241 
October  22-24 

Christmas  at  the  Mansion  Craft  and  Gift  Bazaar  -  Conrad 
Mansion,  406-755-2166 

Laurel 

September  4 

“Julius  Caesar”  -  6  p.m..  Laurel  practice  football  field. 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 
September  10 

Rock  the  Block  -6-10  p.m..  Town  Square,  Laurel  Alive. 
406-628-8105 


Deadline  for  the  November/December 
Arts  Calendar  is  Sept.  25,  2010 

TO  SUBMIT  AN  EVENT: 

•  www.livelytimes.com, 

■  click  on  submit  an  event 
•  email:  writeus@livelytimes.com 
•  to  send  by  mail,  use  form  on  page  27: 
Lively  Times,  33651  Eagle  Pass  Trail, 
Charlo,  MT  59824 

Lewistown 

September  11 

Chokecherry  Festival  -  8  a.m.-5  p.m..  downtown.  Lewis- 
town  Chamber  of  Commerce.  406-535-5436 
September  30,  October  1-2 

Montana  China  Painters  Association  Show  -  Yogo  Inn, 
406-442-1801 
October  26 

John  Davidson  -  7:30  p.m.,  Fergus  High  School  Per¬ 
forming  Arts  Center,  Central  Montana  Community 
Concert  Series,  406-535-9503 

Libby 

September  10-12 

Nordicfesl  -  various  venues,  406-800-785-6541 
September  11 

The  Nines  -  7-1 1  p.m..  J.  Neils  Memorial  Park, 
800-785-6541 
September  1 9 

An  Evening  with  George  Winston  -  7  p.m..  Libby  Me¬ 
morial  and  Events  Center,  406-293-9643 

Livingston 
September  6 

AIA  -  4  p.m..  Music  Ranch  Montana.  406-222-2255 
September  15 

Lacy  J.  Dalton  -  7  p.m..  Music  Ranch  Montana, 
406-222-2255 
September  18-19 

Park  County  Studio  Tour  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m.,  various 
venues,  406-222-6510 
September  24 

Art  Walk  -  5:30-8:30  p.m.,  downtown,  406-222-6510 
Lolo 

September  11-12 

Travelers'  Rest  Brigade  -  Travelers’  Rest  State  Park. 
406-273-4253' 

Manhattan 

September  2 

“A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  -  6  p.m.,  Alter- 
brand  Park,  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
406-994-1220 

Miles  City 

September  17-19 

Music  on  Wings  Bluegrass  Festival  -  Eastern  Montana 
Fairgrounds,  406-234-2480 
September  25 

Invitational  Art  Auction  and  Gala  -  7  p.m.,  Cu.ster 
County  Art  and  Heritage  Center,  406-234-0635 

Missoula 

September  1-4,  8-11 

“Cabaret  -  Hot  for  Teacher”  -  8  p.m..  Crystal  Theatre, 
Montana  Actors’  Theatre.  406-265-40J5 
September  I 

“Julius  Caesar”  -  6  p.m..  University  of  Montana  Oval. 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 
September  3 

Faculty  and  Guest  Artist  Series:  Jennifer  Gookin  Cava¬ 
naugh  and  Margaret  Lund  Schuberg  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM 
Music  Recital  Hall.  406-243-6880 
September  3.  October  1 

First  Friday  Gallery  Night  -  5-8  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-532-3240 
September  7 

Faculty  and  Guest  Artist  Series:  Luis  Millan  -  7:30  p.m.. 
UM  Music  Recital  Hall.  406-243-6880 
September  9 

Faculty  and  Guest  Artist  Series:  Maria  Jooste  and 
Aneta  Panusz  -  7:30  p.m..  UM  Music  Recital  Hall. 
406-243-6880 

JJ  Grey  and  Mofro  -  8  p.m..  Wilma  Theatre. 
800-965-4827 

President's  Lecture:  Walter  LaFeber,  “The  American 
Century:  Its  Beginnings  -  and  End?”  -  8  p.m..  Univer¬ 
sity  Theatre.  406-243-4594 


Continued  on  next  page 


Mezzo-soprano  Blythe  Gaissert  sings 
the  enigmatic  and  transcendent  or¬ 
chestral  song  cycle  "Sea  Pictures"  for 
Glacier  Symphony  Orchestra's  October 
concerts  in  Kalispell  and  Whitefish. 


History 
conference 
focuses  on 
Glacier  Park 

The  Montana  His¬ 
torical  Society's  37th 
Annual  Montana  His¬ 
tory  Conference  will 
be  Sept.  30-Oct.  2  in 
Helena  and  highlights 
the  Centennial  of  Gla¬ 
cier  National  Park. 

"We  are  celebrating 
a  century  of  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  Glacier  Na¬ 
tional  Park  and  all  it 
means  to  Montana," 
said  Kirby  Lambert, 
education  and  out¬ 
reach  program  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Montana 
Historical  Society. 

"We  will  also  look  at 
the  important  role  of 
tourism  and  outdoor 
recreation  across  the 
state,  and  its  impact 
on  our  history." 

In  addition  to  ses¬ 
sions  focused  spe¬ 
cifically  on  the  park, 
speakers  will  also 
investigate  a  wide  ar¬ 
ray  of  related  topics; 
evolving  approaches 
to  wildlife  manage¬ 
ment  and  fire  fight¬ 
ing  in  the  West;  early 
20th  century  tourism 
in  the  Treasure  State; 
park  rangers'  reminis¬ 
cences  of  their  most 
memorable  experi¬ 
ences;  and  the  1910 
fires. 

Thursday's  work¬ 
shops  will  offer 
hands-on,  practical 
experiences,  while 
Saturday's  field  trip 
will  provide  a  first¬ 
hand  encounter 
with  two  intriguing 
historic  sites. 

For  more  informa¬ 
tion  or  to  register, 
visit  www.montana 
historical  society.org 
or  call  406-444-4741 . 
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Federal  grant 
helps  libraries 
enhance 
computer 
access 

The  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce 
recently  awarded 
the  Montana  State 
Library  a  SI, 829, 473 
grant  to  fund  its 
"Enhancing  Com¬ 
puter  Centers  at 
Montana  Public 
Libraries"  project, 
designed  to  expand 
broadband  capacity 
and  training  in  many 
of  Montana's  public 
libraries. 

"As  Montana  looks 
to  provide  more 
access  to  distance 
learning,  libraries  will 
play  a  critical  role  in 
providing  affordable 
access  for  citizens 
around  the  state," 
said  Gov.  Brian 
Schweitzer. 

In  addition  to  the 
$1 .8  million  from  the 
federal  government, 
the  Montana  State  Li¬ 
brary,  in  partnership 
with  42  Montana 
public  libraries,  and 
the  Bill  and  Melinda 
Cates  Foundation  will 
provide  an  additional 
$867,231  in  match¬ 
ing  funds,  bringing 
the  total  grant  award 
to  $2,696,704. 

The  grant  will 
make  sustainable 
broadband  enhance¬ 
ments  available  to 
86  percent  of  the 
Montana  population 
by  increasing  average 
facility  broadband 
speeds  and  the  total 
number  of  worksta¬ 
tions  and  expanding 
library  operation 
hours. 

For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  visit  msl. state, 
mt.us. 
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Missoula  (continued) 

September  10 

Mountain  Computer  Music  Festival  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM 
Music  Recital  Hall.  406-243-5360 
Reading:  Michael  Earl  Craig  -  7  p.m..  Shakespeare  and 
Company  Booksellers,  406-549-9010 
Savage  Love  Live  -  7:30  p.m..  University  Theatre, 

Planned  Parenthood  fundraiser.  406-360-2696 
September  lO-ll 

“The  Real  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow”  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM 
Ma.squer  Theatre  in  the  PARTY  Center,  406-243-6809 
September  12 

Germanfest  -  3-6  p.m.,  Caras  Park, 

406-532-3240 

String  Orchestra  of  the  Rockies: 

“A  Violin  For  All  Seasons” 

-  7:30  p.m..  UM  Mu,sic  Recital 
Hall.  406-493-2990 

September  14 

Annual  Fund  Kick-Off  Party 

-  5-7  p.m.,  Missoula  Art  Mu¬ 
seum,  406-728-0447 

Faculty  and  Guest  Artist  Series: 

Maxine  Ramey  and  Christopher 
Kirkpatrick  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Mu¬ 
sic  Recital  Hall.  406-243-6880 
Reading:  David  M.  Emmons 

-  7  p.m.,  Shakespeare  and  Com¬ 
pany  Booksellers,  406-549-9010 

September  15 

Anthology  Reading:  Melissa 
Kwasny  and  M.L.  Smoker 

-  7  p.m.,  Dell  Brown  Room.  UM 
Turner  Hall,  406-243-5267 

September  16-17 

Atmosphere  -  8:30  p.m.,  Wilma 
Theatre,  406-728-2521 
September  16-19,  23-26 

“The  Frybread  Queen”  -  7:30  p.m., 

UM  Montana  Theatre,  PARTY 
Center,  406-243-6809 
September  16 

Lecture:  Rafael  Chacon,  “The  Original  Man:  The  Life 
and  Work  of  Montana  Architect  A.J.  Gibson”  -  7  p.m., 
Montana  Museum  of  Art  and  Culture,  406-243-2019 
September  1 7 

The  Swensen/Tomkins/Zivian  Trio  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM 
Music  Recital  Hall,  406-243-6880 
September  18 

Rock  Against  Racism  -  4-10  p.m..  Caras  Park. 
406-203-4200 
September  21 

Celebration  of  Song  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital 
Hall.  406-243-6880 
September  22 

Railroad  Earth  -  8  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre,  406-542-0077 
Pam  Tillis  -  7:30  p.m..  University  Theatre.  406-243-2853 
September  23-25 

Homecoming  Art  Fair  -  University  Center  Atrium, 
406-243-5082 
September  26 

Faculty  and  Guest  Artist  Series:  David  Morgenroth 

-  3  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  406-243-6880 

The  New  Christy  Minstrels  under  the  direction  of  Randy 
Sparks  -  7:30  p.m..  University  Theatre.  406-243-405 1 
September  27 

Tech  N9ne  -  8  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre 
President’s  Lecture:  Jay  Parini.  “The  Books  that 
Changed  America”  -  8  p.m..  University  Theatre, 
406-243-4594 
September  28 

A  Kurt  Weill  Cabaret  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital 
Hall.  406-243-6880 
September  29 

“In  The  Mood”  -  7:30  p.m..  University  Theatre. 
406-243^51 
September  30 

Visiting  Artist  Lecture:  Doug  Anderson  -  5:15-6  p.m., 
UM  Social  Science  Building.  406-243-4181 
October  2-3 

Missoula  Symphony:  Manasse  plays  Mozart  -  Univer¬ 
sity  Theatre,  406-721-3194 
October  4 

Faculty  and  Guest  Artist  Series:  Steve  Kovalcheck  and 
Johan  Eriksson  -  7:30  p.m..  UM  Music  Recital  Hall, 
406-243-6880 
October  6 

David  Spear.  “Concerned  Photography  -  Thought  and 
Intent"  -  6  p.m.,  Missoula  Art  Museum.  406-728-0447 
Trey  McIntyre  Project  -  7:30  p.m..  University  Theatre, 
406-243^51 
October  8 

Pianissimo!  -  7:30  p.m..  UM  Music  Recital  Hall, 
406-243-6880 

The  Opus  -  6  p.m..  Governor’s  Room  at  the  Borence 
Building,  Undergraduate  Creative  Writing  Program, 
406-243-5267 
October  9 

Umphrey’s  McGee  -  8  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre, 
406-728-2521 
October  14 

“A  Night  of  Firsts”  with  Lydia  Brown  and  Pansy  Chang 

-  7:30  p.m..  Missoula  Art  Museum,  406-728-0447 
October  15 

Faculty  and  Guest  Artist  Series:  Brendan  McGlynn 

-  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall.  406-243-6880 
October  16 

Faculty  and  Guest  Artist  Series:  Daniel  W.  Darrah 

-  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall.  406-243-6880 
October  19-23,  26-30 

“Hair”  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Montana  Theatre,  406-243-4581 
October  19-23 

Montana  Cine  Cultural  and  Environmental  Film 
Fest  -  Roxy  Theater.  International  Media  Center. 
406-728-9380 
October  20 

Discussion  and  Screening  with  John  Glendening:  “The 
Maltese  Falcon”  -  5:30-8  p.m.,  Missoula  Art  Museum, 
406-728-0447 
October  26 

Faculty  and  Guest  Artist  Series:  Steven  Hesla 

-  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall.  406-243-6880 
October  27 

Dolce  Canto:  CD  Release  Party  -  7  p.m..  Florence  Hotel 
Lobby,  406-544-4923 

Visiting  Artist  Lecture:  Sara  Schneckloth  -  5:30- 
6:30  p.m.,  UM  Social  Science  Building,  Room  356, 
406-243-2813 


October  29-30 

Montana  Festival  of  the  Book  -  various  venues. 
406-243-6022 

Nevada  City 
September  3-6,  11-12 

Living  History  Weekends  -  Alder  Gulch,  406-843-5247 
October  29-30 

Living  History  Event:  All  Hallows  Eve  -  Alder  Gulch, 
406-843-5247 


Pablo 

September  21-23 

Native  American  Awareness  Week  -  9:30  a.m.-2  p.m.. 
People’s  Center.  406-675-0160 

Philipsburg 
September  2.  4 

“Pig  and  Whistle”  Vaudeville  Show  -  Opera  House 
Theatre,  406-859-0013 
September  3-4 

“Is  It  Hot?”  -  Opera  House  Theatre.  406-859-(X)13 
September  3.  5 

‘The  Girl  in  the  Freudian  Slip”  -  Opera  House  Theatre, 
406-859-0013 
October  29 

Community  Halloween  Show  -  7  p.m.,  Opera  House 
Theatre,  406-859-2000 

Plentywood 

October  3 

Ragtime  ParTea  with  Scott  Kirby  -  2  p.m..  Gold  Dollar 
Convention  Center.  406-765-7314 

Poison 

October  6 

Robin  Spielberg  -  7:30  p.m..  Poison  High  School,  Big 
Productions,  800-823-4386 

Pray 

September  24 

Harvest  Celebration  Dinner  -  6  p.m.,  Chico  Hot  Springs 
Resort,  Corporation  for  the  Northern  Rockies, 
406-222-0730 

Pryor 
September  4 

Chief  Plenty  Coups  Day  of  Honor  -  Chief  Plenty  Coups 
State  Park  and  Museum,  406-252-1289 

Red  Lodge 
September  5-6 

Founders’  Day:  “1(X)  Years  of  Labor  and  Lending” 

-  Lions  Park,  Carbon  County  Historical  Society  and 
Museum,  406-446-3667 
September  6 

Labor  Day  Arts  Fair  -  9  a.m.-4  p.m..  Lions  Park, 
406-446-1370 
September  18 

The  Hoedown  -  5:30  p.m.,  Rock  Creek  Lodge, 

Carbon  County  Historical  Society  and  Museum, 
406-446-3667 

Ronan 

October  23 

Alasdair  Fraser  and  Natalie  Haas  -  7:30  p.m.,  Ronan 
Event  Center.  Big  Productions.  406-676-3390 

Seeley  Lake 

September  4-5 

Tour  the  Arts  -  various  artist  studios.  406-754-0034 
October  3 

Saxophobia  -  3  p.m.,  Seeley  Swan  High  School,  Alpine 
Artisans,  Inc.,  406-251-6966 
October  15-17 

Tamarack  Festival  and  Brewfest  -  various  venues. 
406-677-2880 

Sidney 
September  17 

Lecture:  Ellen  Baumler,  “Casting  Spooks.  Specters  and 
Spirited  Places”  -  7  p.m.,  MonDak  Heritage  Center. 
406-433-3500  . 

September  22 

Montana  Repertory  Theater:  “The  Real  Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow”  -  7  p.m.,  Middle  School,  Northeastern 
Arts  Network  Big  Sky  Series,  406-489-4304 
October  7 

Andre  Floyd  and  David  Griffith  -  7  p.m..  Sidney  Middle 
School,  Northeastern  Arts  Network  Big  Sky  Series. 
406-489-4304 
October  9 

Octoberfest  -  7  p.m.,  MonDak  Heritage  Center. 
406-433-3500 

Steven  sville 
September  3,  October  1 

First  Friday  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown,  AOb-lll-yilS 


Scottish  fiddle  legend  Alasdair  Fraser  and  young  cello  ace 
Natalie  Haas  share  their  musical  chemistry  at  concerts 
Oct.  23  in  Ronan  and  Oct.  24  in  Billings. 


OanberS-IO.  15-17.  22-24 

“The  Music  Man”  -  Slevensville  Playhouse, 

406-777-2722 

Townsend 

September  6 

“Julius  Caesar”  -  6  p.m..  Heritage  Fun  Park.  Montana 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994- 1 220 
October  2-3 

Fall  Fest  -  Heritage  Park,  406-980-1648 
Ulm 

September  4-5 

Allat!  Mammoth  Hunt  -  First  Peoples  Buffalo  Jump 
Slate  Park,  406-866-2217 
September  11 

Traditional  Games  Clinic  -  1-4  p.m..  First  Peoples  Buf¬ 
falo  Jump  State  Park.  406-866-2217 

Utica 

September  12 

Utica  Day  Fair  and  What  the  Hay  -  Utica  Clubhouse  and 
along  the  Bale  Trail,  406-423-532 1 

Virginia  City 
September  1-4 

Ghost  Walk  Tours  -  9  p.m..  Bale  of  Hay  Saloon. 
406-843-5270 

September  1-5,  8-11.  15-18,  22-25 

The  Brewery  Follies  -  Gilbert  Brewery.  406-843-5218 
‘The  Desperation  of  Kathleen”  -  Opera  House. 
800-829-2969 
September  10 

Evening  Over  The  Mountains  -  5:30  p.m.,  Banditos 
Restaurant.  Ennis  Arts  Association.  406-570-07 1 1 
October  15 

Growling  Old  Men  -  7  p.m..  Filing  House  Arts  and 
Humanities  Center,  406-843-5454 

West  Yellowstone 

September  4-6 

Knothead  Jamboree  -  12  p.m..  Union  Pacific  Dining 
Hall,  406-690-2640 

White  Sulphur  Springs 

September  II 

“Julius  Caesar”  -  6  p.m.,  school  lawn.  Montana  Shake¬ 
speare  in  the  Parks,  4()6-994-l220 
October  7 

Montana  Rep  Theatre:  “The  Real  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hol¬ 
low”  -  7  p.m..  Elementary  Gym,  406-547-2220 
October  14 

Spencer  Bohren  -  7  p.m.  Cultural  and  Media  Arts  Center, 
406-547-2220 

Whitefish 

September  2.  October  7 

First  Thursday  Gallery  Night  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-862-5929 
September  7,  14,  21.  28 

Whitefish  Farmers’  Market  Music  Series  -  5-7:30  p.m., 
Whitefish  Credit  Union  Park,  406-871-9744 
September  9 

Taste  of  Whitefish  -  5:30-8  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
406-862-3501 
September  11 

“Mission  Pawsible”  Animal  Art  Auction  -  6  p.m., 
O’Shaughnessy  Center,  406-862-5371 
September  18 

Don  Lawrence  Orchestra  Charity  Benefit  Concert 
-  7:30  p.m..  Whitefish  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 
Orphan’s  Lifeline  of  Hope  International,  406-257-0868 
September  18-20 

Lake  Music  Gathering  -  7:30  p.m..  Stillwater  Landing. 
406-881-2236 
September  23 

San  Jose  Taiko  -  7:30  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
406-862-5371 
September  25 

Oktoberfish  -  6-10  p.m.,  1380  Karrow  Avenue. 
406-862-5929 
September  26 

Oktoberfest  -  1-4  p.m.,  Whitefish  Community  Center. 
406-862-4923 
October  7-10,  15-17 

“Dividing  the  Estate"  -  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
406-862-5371 
October  9 

Glacier  Symphony:  “By  Dreaming  Water”  -  7:30  p.m., 
Whitefish  Performing  Arts  Center,  406-257-3241 
October  22 

Peter  Osuoushko  and  Beppe  Gambetta  -  7:30  p.m., 
O’Shaughnessy  Center,  406-862-5371 
October  23-24 

Black  Curtain  Series:  “Opus”  -  7:30  p.m., 

•  O’Shaughnessy  Center,  406-862-537 1 

Willow  Creek 

September  17 

Willow  Creek  Art  Walk  -  5-9  p.m.,  downtown. 
406-600-8049 


San  Jose  Taiko  brings  the  powerful  spell 
binding  and  propulsive  sounds  of  Japa¬ 
nese  taiko  drums  to  Whitefish  Sept.  23. 


September/October  2010  •  State  of  the  Arts 


Exhibitions,  September/October 


Anaconda 

Copper  Village  Museum  and  Arts  Center: 

“Anaconda  Memories,”  Sept.  1-30;  Gal¬ 
lery  Choice,  October  through  December; 
406-563-2422 

Arlee 

Hangin’Art  Gallery:  Killdeer  Artisans 
Guild  Summer  Exhibit,  through  Sept.  30; 
406-726-5005 

Big  Timber 

Two  Rivers  Gallery:  “Scenes  of  Sweet 
Grass  County,”  through  Sept.  15;  “Ranch 
and  Rodeo,”  Sept.  17-Oct.  13,  reception 
5-8  p.m.  Sept.  17;  406-932-4009 

Bigfork 

Bigfork  Museum  of  Art  and  History:  Paula 
Johnson  and  Regina  Browne,  “Not  Your 
Grandmother’s  Needle  Art,”  through 
Sept.  4;  “Saddle  Up  and  Paint  Out,” 

Sept.  10-25;  Watermedia  2010,  Oct.  1-30, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  Oct.  8;  406-837-6927 

Billings 

Good  Earth  Market  Apple  Gallery:  Jeff 
Anderson:  “Tumbling  Sticks,”  through 
Sept.  25;  406-252-5647 

Jens  Gallery  and  Design:  “And  Autumn 
Slides  In,”  Sept.  17-Oct.  31,  reception 
5-9  p.m.  Oct.  1;  406-697-0153 

Western  Heritage  Center:  “Photographing 
Montana  1894-1928:  The  World  of  Evelyn 
Cameron,”  through  Dec.  31;  “This  Land 
is  Your  Land  Western  Landscapes”  and 
“Illustrating  the  West,”  through  Sept.  30; 
“Echoes  of  Eastern  Montana:  Stories  from 
an  Open  Country”  and  “Coming  Home: 
The  Northern  Cheyenne  Odyssey,”  ongo¬ 
ing;  406-256-6809 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum:  “Crossing  Bor¬ 
ders,”  through  Sept.  5;  Polly  Apfelbaum, 
“Mini  Hollywood,”  through  Sept.  19; 

"John  Buck:  Iconography"  and  “Descrip¬ 
tion  Without  a  Place:  An  Installation  by 
Ivelisse  Jimenez,”  through  Oct.  24;  “Polar: 
Photographs  from  the  Ice,  Antarctica  to 
Greenland”  and  “Eye  for  an  Eye:  Photo¬ 
graphs  of  Modem  Artists  by  Modem  Art¬ 
ists  from  the  Collection  of  John  W.  Green,” 
Oct,  7-Jan.  9,  reception  5:30  p.m.  Oct.  7; 
406-256-6804 

Yellowstone  County  Museum:  John  Petek 
Photo  Exhibit,  through 
Dec.  31:406-256-6811 

Bozeman 

Emerson  Center:  "The 
Sewn  Drawings  of 
China  Marks,”  through 
Nov.  12.  reception 
5-8  p.m.  Sept.  10;  “Com¬ 
munity  Threads  and 
Fibers,”  through  Dec.  23; 

406-587-9797 

Museum  of  the  Rockies: 

“Leonardo  da  Vinci: 

Machines  in  Motion,” 
through  Sept.  6;  “Wolf 
to  Woof:  The  Story  of 
Dogs,”  Sept.  25-Jan.  30; 

406-994-2251 

Browning 

Lodgepole  Gallery: 

“Mista’kists  -  Moun¬ 
tains,”  through  Sept.  6; 

406-338-2787 

Museum  of  the  Plains  Indian:  Sum¬ 
mer  Sales  Exhibit,  through  Sept.  10; 
406-338-2230 

Butte 

Mai  Wah  Museum:  “The  Butte  Chinese 
Experience,”  through  September; 
406-723-3231 

Main  Slope  Gallery:  Sallie  Bowen  and  Jea¬ 
nette  Barnes,  month  of  September;  Donald 
Cooney  and  Lauretta  Bonfiglio,  month  of 
October;  406-723-9195 

Charlo 

Ninepipes  Museum  of  Early  Montana:  “Pis¬ 
tols  of  the  Old  West”  and  “Rawhide  Dmms, 
Parfleches,  Bridles,  Lariats  and  Quirts.” 
through  September;  406-644-3435 


Chester 

Liberty  Village  Arts  Center:  Patrick  Rum- 
mans,  “Bird  on  a  Wire,”  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber;  Triangle  Squares  Quilt  Guild  Show, 
month  of  October;  406-759-5652 

East  Glacier 

John  L.  Clarke  Western  Art  Gallery  and 
Memorial  Museum:  “Cutapuis  -  The- 
Man-Who-Talks-Not,”  through  September; 
406-226-9238 

Great  Falls 

C.M.  Russell  Museum:  Montana  Painters  Al¬ 
liance,  “Russell’s  Haunts  -  From  the  Judith 
to  Glacier,”  through  Sept.  18;  “Masters  in 
Miniature,”  through  Sept.  20;  Winold  Reiss 
Exhibition,  Sept.  22-March  1;  Will  James 
Exhibition,  Oct.  28-Jan.  15;  and  “The  Bi¬ 
son:  American  Icon,  Heart  of  Plains  Indian 
Culture,”  ongoing;  406-727-8787 

Gallery  16:  Mercedes  Brown,  Hallie  Wilson, 
Joyce  Ranum  and  Linda  Walters,  Sept.  1-30, 
reception  5-9  p.m.  Sept.  3;  Paintings  by 
Alana  Hastings,  month  of  September; 

Pam  Cornelius,  Cathy  Marquard  and  Judy 
Gumsey,  Oct.  1  to  mid-November,  reception 
5-9  p.m.  Oct.  1:406-453-6103 

Great  Falls  Public  Library:  Staff  Creations, 
through  September;  Studio  706  Art¬ 
ists’  Guild,  month  of  October,  reception 
5-7  p.m.  Oct.  7;  406-453-0349 

Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive  Center:  “On 
the  Brink  of  Change,”  through  winter; 
406-727-8733 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art: 

Betsey  Hurd,  “Natural  Gaze,”  through 
Sept.  25;  Mary  Ann  Kelly,  “Rivers  Remem¬ 
bered,  Rivers  Imagined”  and  Susan  Thomas. 
“Sublime  Repose,”  Sept.  16-Dec.  31, 
reception  5:30-7:30  p.m.  Sept.  16;  Deborah 
Ford,  “Cartography  and  the  Cultural  Ter¬ 
rain,”  through  Oct.  24;  “Theodore  Waddell: 
Selections  from  the  Permanent  Collection,” 
Oct.  14- April  16;  "Divine  Image;  Concrete 
Sculptures  by  Dr.  Charles  Smith,”  through 
April  16;  and  Jean  L.  Price,  “3,000  and 
Counting”  ongoing;  406-727-8255 

Parking  Garage  at  315  First  Ave.  South 
and  Bert  and  Ernie’s:  Autumn  Urban  Art 
Project,  Oct,  5-Jan.  5,  reception  5-7  p.m. 
Oct.  18:406-452-9315 

The  History  Museum: 
“Glacier  National  Park; 
100  Years  of  Inspira¬ 
tion,”  through  January; 
406-452-3462 

Hamilton 

Frame  Shop  and  Gal¬ 
lery:  Karen  McAllister 
Shimoda.  through 
Sept.  28;  Montana 
Professional  Artists’ 
Association  Plein 
Air  Show,  month  of 
October,  reception 
6-8  p.m.  Oct.  9;  Etch¬ 
ings  by  Stephanie  John- 
sen,  through  December, 
reception  6-8  p.m. 

Oct.  1:406-363-6684 
Ravalli  County  Mu¬ 
seum:  National  Senior 
Pro  Rodeo  Hall  of 
Fame  Exhibition, 
through  October;  406- 
363-3338 

Hardin 

JailHouse  Gallery:  “A  Woman’s  Work  is 
Always  Done,”  through  Sept.  25;  Custer 
County  Traveling  Juried  Show,  Oct.  11-23; 
406-665-3239 

Havre 

Artitudes  Gallery:  Catherine  A.K.  Williams, 
“Chimerical  Images,”  Sept.  1-Oct.  31, 
reception  6-8  p.m.  Sept.  10;  Linda  Polling- 
ton,  “From  the  Mountains  to  the  Prairies,” 
Oct.  1-Nov.  30,  reception  6-8  p.m.  Oct.  8; 
406-265-2104 

Helena 

Archie  Bray  Foundation:  Fellowship  Artists 
Exhibition  and  Resident  Artists  Farewell 
Exhibitions,  through  Sept.  1 2;  Recent 


Carla  Pagliaro's  paintings  are  on  display 
through  Sept.  1 1  at  the  Livingston  Center 
for  Art  and  Culture. 


Acquisitions  to  the  Archie  Bray  Permanent 
Collection,  Sept.  23-Nov.  6;  406-443-3502 

Carroll  Art  Gallery,  St.  Charles  Hall: 

Kimble  Bromley,  “Chicago  Paintings,” 

Aug.  23-Oct.  1;  “Glacier:  Losing  a  Legacy,” 
Oct.  18-Dec.  10:406-447-4302 

Holler  Museum  of  Art:  “Glacier:  Losing 
a  Legacy,”  through  Oct.  10;  “The  Art  of 
Wood,”  through  Oct.  15;  “Barry  Hood: 
Flow,”through  Oct.  17;  “Montana  Land¬ 
scape:  The  Eye  of  the  Beholder,”  through 
Oct.  17;  “Carole  Kim;  De  Materia,” 

Oct.  17-Dec.  30;  and  Jennifer  Li,  through 
Sept.  6;  406-442-6400 

Montana  Historical  Society:  “Land  of  Many 
Stories:  The  People  and  Histories  of  Glacier 
National  Park”  and  “Montana  Homefront 
1942,”  ongoing;  406-444-4710 

Kalispell 

Hockaday  Museum  of  Art:  “John  Eery:  Artist 
of  the  Rockies”  and  “100  Years,  100  Days: 
Photography  by  Chris  Peterson,”  through 
Sept.  18;  “Local  Color,”  Sept.  23-Oct.  29, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  Sept.  30;  James  Clay- 
bum,  “Fifteen  Days  at  Granite  Cabin,” 

Oct.  6-Dec.  18,  reception  5-7  p.m.  Oct.  7; 
406-755-5268 

Northwest  Healthcare  Healing  Arts  Galler¬ 
ies,  Kalispell  Regional  Medical  Center: 
"Honoring  Our  Elders.”  through  Nov.  30; 
406-257-4217 

Lewistown 

Lewistown  Art  Center:  Elliot  Eaton, 

Sept.  3-28,  reception  5:30-7:30  p.m. 

Sept.  10;  Fiber  Arts  Guild,  Oct.  1-30;  Bill 
Dow,  sand  sculptures,  through  spring; 
406-535-8278 

Livingston 

Danforth  Gallery:  “Everyday  Beauty,” 

Sept.  24-Oct.  24,  reception  5:30-8:30  p.m. 
Sept.  24:406-222-6510 

Livingston  Center  for  Art  and  Culture: 

Carla  Pagliaro,  through  Sept.  11;  “Hu¬ 
mor  in  Art”  Sept.  14-Oct.  9,  reception 
5:30-8:30  p.m.  Sept.  14;  “Haunts,” 

Oct.  12-Nov.  6;  406-222-5222 

Livingston  Depot  Center:  David  Swanson, 
“Sweat  and  Steel,”  through  Sept.  6;  “Rails 
Across  the  Rockies:  A  Century  of  People 
and  Places,”  “The  Livingston  Depot  in 
History  and  Architecture”  and  “Film  in 
Montana:  Moviemaking  Under  the  Big 
Sky,”  ongoing;  406-222-2300 

Miles  City 

Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage  Center: 
Invitational  Art  Auction  Exhibit,  through 
Sept.  25;  “Railroading:  Paintings,  Memo¬ 
rabilia,  Histories”  and  “Sweat  and  Steel,” 
Oct.  3-Nov.  14,  reception  1-4  p.m.  Oct.  3; 
406-234-0635 

Missoula 

Artist’s  Shop:  Lisa  Tate,  month  of  September, 
reception  5-8  p.m.  Sept.  3;  Nick  Mariana, 
month  of  October;  406-543-6393 

Caras  Nursery:  Outdoor  Sculpture  Show, 
through  Oct.  30;  406-728-3892 

Historical  Museum  at  Fort  Missoula: 

“When  the  Mountains  Roared:  The  Fire  of 
1910,”  through  January;  “Let  Wonderland 
Tell  Its  Story:  William  Henry  Jackson’s 
1871  Yellowstone  Alberttypes,”  ongoing; 
406-728-3476 

Continued  on  next  page 


"Golden  Delicious,"  an  18-inch 
sculpture  by  Gerald  Kindsfather, 
is  on  display  Sept.  17-Oct.  31 
at  )ens  Gallery  and  Design  in 
Billings. 


"Land  of 
Many  Stories" 
now  available 
as  online  tour 

A  Glacier  National 
Park  Centennial  ex¬ 
hibit  titled  "Land  of 
Many  Stories,"  cur¬ 
rently  on  display  at 
the  Montana  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  Museum 
in  Helena,  is  now  just 
a  mouse  click  away. 

The  exhibit  ex¬ 
plores  the  many 
ways  people  have 
used  and  enjoyed  the 
area,  now  known  as 
Glacier  National  Park, 
from  pre-European 
contact  to  present 
day. 

The  online  "Land 
of  Many  Stories" 
allows  virtual  visitors 
to  glimpse  a  wide 
variety  of  items  and 
artifacts,  including 
ornate  Glacier  Park 
Hotel  Company 
china.  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  tools  and  arrow¬ 
heads,  park  ranger 
equipment  and  ini¬ 
tials  carved  in  a  tree 
by  one  of  Glacier's 
first  rangers. 

A  traveling  version 
of  the  exhibit  is  on 
display  at  the  Muse¬ 
um  of  the  Beartooths 
in  Columbus, 

Sept.  1-Oct.  30. 

"The  Land  of  Many 
Stories,"  along  with 
virtual  tours  of  the 
Going-to-the-Sun 
Road  construction 
and  a  few  popular 
park  hikes,  may  be 
viewed  at  www.nps. 
gov/glac/photos 
multimedia/virtual 
tour.htm. 
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Pattee  Canyon 
Ladies  Salon 
offers  annual 
exhibit 

Members  of  the 
Pattee  Canyon 
Ladies'  Salon  pres¬ 
ent  their  annual 
group  show,  "Stud¬ 
ies  from  the  Figure," 
Aug.  26-28  and 
Aug.  30  at  the 
Brunswick  Gallery  in 
Missoula. 

The  exhibit,  which 
kicks  off  with  a  recep¬ 
tion  from  5-8  p.m. 
Thursday,  features 
studies  from  the  fig¬ 
ure  in  various  media, 
including  pencil, 
oil  pastel,  oil  paint, 
gouache,  fabric  and 
ceramics  by  the  salon 
—  a  group  of  women 
artists,  who  have 
met  to  draw  twice  a 
month  for  23  years. 
Members  include 
Nancy  Erickson, 
Stephanie  Frostad, 
Kristi  Hager,  Becki 
Johnson,  Beth  Lo, 
Leslie  Van  Stavern 
Millar,  Shari  Mon¬ 
tana,  Linda  Tawney 
and  Janet  Whaley. 

The  gallery  is 
located  at  223  West 
Railroad;  show  hours 
are  noon-6  p.m.  Fri¬ 
day,  1 0  a.m.-4  p.m. 
Saturday,  and 
noon-6  p.m. 

Monday. 

For  details,  call 
406-721-0591. 


Plans  progress  for  Bozeman  Sculpture  Park 


By  Alice  Meister  and  Mary  Keefer 

The  Bozeman  Sculpture  Park  (BSP),  established  in  2008,  recently 
received  its  501(c)(3)  status  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  The 
BSP  board  is  now  actively  fundraising  in  order  to  host  a  curated 
invitational  sculpture  exhibit  next  summer  with  stipends  for  selected 
artists  and  an  opening  event. 

The  six-acre  sculpture  exhibit  will  be  installed  along  the  Main 
Street  to  Mountains  Trail,  located  south  of  the  Bozeman  Public  Li¬ 
brary  and  leading  to  Peet’s  Hill. 

The  sculpture  park  will  be  designed  to  host  both  rotating  and  per¬ 
manent  sculptures,  with  rotating  exhibits  installed  every  one-to-two 
years,  which  will  allow  for  new  work  to  appear  on  a  regular  basis. 

According  to  Bozeman  sculptor  Zak  Zakovi,  chair  of  the  BSP 
board,  “the  first  construction  phase  will  be  to  build  nine  viewing 
areas  and  pedestals  for  the  sculptures.” 

Nishkian  Monks,  a  consulting  and  structural  engineering  firm,  is 
contributing  to  the  structural  installation  criteria  that  will  be  used  to 
safely  secure  sculptures  in  the  park.  These  criteria  were  approved  by 
the  City  of  Bozeman. 

A  groundswell  of  public  and  private  support  is  building,  as  en¬ 
dorsements  are  received  from  various  groups  and  individuals,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Bozeman  mayor  and  the  Gallatin  Valley  Land  Trust. 

Brit  Fontenot,  assistant  to  the  Bozeman  city  manager,  said  the 
Bozeman  City  Commission  and  Bozeman  Public  Library  Board  have 
given  the  project  the  go-ahead.  “It  provides  another  reason  for  artists 


Architectural  drawing  by  BSP  member  R.  Joseph  Keith,  Architect 


and  art  lovers  to  come  to  the  community  of  Bozeman,”  Fontenot  said. 
“It's  a  great  accent  for  the  library,  and  it  utilizes  a  very  well-traveled 
pathway.” 

To  make  a  donation  or  learn  more  about  the  project,  visit  the 
website  at  www.sculptureparkboard.org,  contact  board  member 
Collin  Letts  at  info@bozemansculpturepark.org  or  call  Zakovi  at 
406-582-9703. 


New  art  museum  to  join  Bair  Family  Museum 


Members  of  the  C.M.  Bair  Family  Trust, 
long-time  friends  of  the  Bair  family  from 
neighboring  counties,  and  many  people 
who’ve  shared  in  the  generous  largess  of  the 
Bair  family  gathered  July  24  at  the  Bair  Mu¬ 
seum  in  Martinsdale  to  wimess  the  ground¬ 
breaking  for  the  new  Charles  M.  Bair  Family 
Art  Museum. 

Elizabeth  M.  Guheen,  director  and  chief 
curator  of  the  museum,  said  the  date  was  cho¬ 
sen  because  July  marks  the  birthdays  of  Mon¬ 
tana  philanthropist  Charles  M.  Bair’s  wife, 
Mary,  and  his  two  equally  altruistic  daughters. 
Marguerite  and  Alberta.  The  Bairs  were  one 
of  Montana’s  main  philanthropic  families, 
providing  funds  for  scholarships,  hospitals, 
museums,  libraries,  mental  health  programs, 
youth  organizations,  arts  and  music. 

The  new  $2.5  million  art  museum  will  sit 
adjacent  to  the  original  Bair  family  home  and 
will  house  the  Bair’s  collection  of  valuable 
western  artworks,  priceless  Indian  artifacts, 
and  an  eclectic  collection  of  American  and 
European  painting.  The  7,3C)0-square-foot 
building  will  feature  a  variety  of  gallery 
spaces,  as  well  as  a  fire-safe,  climate-con- 


trolled  cement  storage  vault  for  the  artwork 
during  the  winter  season,  when  the  museum 
is  closed. 

The  original  Bair  family  home  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  a  historical  family  museum,  display¬ 
ing  antiques  from  around  the  world  gathered 
by  the  Bair  sisters  in  their  travels  abroad. 

Guheen  said  that  over  the  years,  Alberta 
Bair  consulted  with  many  museum  cura¬ 
tors  and  directors  about  the  best  care  for  her 
family’s  collection.  She  said,  “We  feel  that  by 
providing  the  art  collection  with  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  museum  environment,  while  maintaining 
the  House  Museum  as  the  heart  of  the  Charles 
M,  Bair  Family  Museum  experience,  we  are 
honoring  her  desire  that  the  work  stay  on  site, 
but  cared  for,  cherished,  and  readily  viewable 
by  the  museum’s  many  visitors.” 

The  Charles  M.  Bair  Family  Museum’s 
mission  is  to  present  an  educational  institution 
that  focuses  on  the  history  and  art  of  the  Bair 
family,  the  family’s  impact  and  place  in  the 
fabric  of  Montana  and  the  West,  and  the  many 
stories  that  relate  to  the  broader  context  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Bair  family. 

The  new  museum  space  will  reflect  that 


mission,  as  well  as  increasing  visitor  access. 
The  art  museum  will  also  expand  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  exhibit  family  treasures  that  have  been 
stored  away  and  not  exhibited  in  the  past, 
such  as  Charlie  Bair’s  original  Edward  Curtis 
photograph  portfolios  he  acquired  directly 
from  the  artist.  “We  are  thrilled  to  have  this 
opportunity,”  said  Guheen.  “And  we  feel  the 
spirit  of  Alberta  is  with  us.” 

Principal  architect  for  the  museum,  Kim 
Olson  of  02  Architects  in  Billings,  said  the 
interior  of  the  new  museum  is  designed  to 
exhibit  numerous  collections  gathered  by 
family  members  with  diverse  interests  and 
tastes.  There  will  be  gallery  space  for  the  Bair 
sisters’  European  collections  and  for  Charlie 
Bair’s  western  art  collection,  climate/light 
controlled  glass  display  cases  for  Native 
American  art  and  artifacts,  and  a  temporary 
gallery  for  revolving  exhibits. 

Principal  contractor  Greg  Hardy  of  Hardy 
Construction  in  Billings  estimated  that  the 
construction  phase  will  be  completed  by 
March  2011. 

For  more  information,  visit  www.bair 
familymuseum.org. 


Exhibitions,  September/October 


Missoula  (continued) 

Missoula  Art  Museum:  David  J.  Spear, 
“The  Camera  Work  of  David  J,  Spear,” 
Sept.  3-Dec.  23,  reception  5-8  p.m. 

Sept.  3;  “Angela  Babby:  Wolakota,” 

Sept.  16-Feb.  6,  reception  5:30-9  p.m. 
Sept.  16;  Michael  Sarich,  “Hush  and 
Babel,”  Sept.  17-Dec.  23,  reception 
Oct.  1 ;  "Steve  Muhs;  1  Have  a  Coffee 
Table,”  Sept.  29-Feb.  6,  reception 
5:30-9  p.m.  Oct.  21 ;  “Peter  Keefer: 
Images  of  the  Great  War”  and  "Joshua 
Meier:  The  Parables  (and  other  impos¬ 
sible  events),”  through  Sept.  19; 

David  Nash,  “Crack  and  Warp  Column,” 
through  Oct.  3 1 ;  “Joyce  Folsom’s  Gift 
of  Intimate  Landscapes  to  the  MAM,” 
through  Sept.  30;  Claire  Emery,  “A  Road 
Runs  Through  It,”  through  Oct.  3 1 ; 
“Drawings  from  the  MAM  Collections  by 
Painters  and  Sculptors,”  through 
Oct.  20;  “Jim  Poor;  New  Works,  Explor¬ 
ing  a  Visual  Vocabulary,”  Oct.  1-Feb.  27; 
and  “Branson  Stevenson:  A  Short 
Gleam,”  Oct.  20-Feb.  27;  406-728-0447 
Montana  Art  and  Framing  Gallery:  Art 
Quilts  by  Nancy  Erickson,  reception 
5-9  p.m.  Sept.  3;  406-541-7100 
Montana  Museum  of  Art  and  Culture: 
“The  Original  Man:  The  Life  and  Work 
of  Montana  Architect  A.J.  Gibson,” 
through  Oct.  23;  406-243-2019 


Montana  Natural  History  Center:  Joe 
Thombrugh,  reception  4:30-7  p.m. 

Sept.  3;  406-327-0405 

Rocky  Mountain  School  of  Photography 
Gallery:  Billy  Howard,  “Epitaphs  for  the 
Living:  Words  and  Images  in  the  Time  of 
AIDS,”  through  Sept.  30;  406-543-0171 

UM  Gallery  of  Visual  Arts:  School  of  Art 
Faculty  Exhibition,  Sept.  2-22,  reception 
5-7  p.m.  Sept.  2;  Doug  Anderson,  “As¬ 
phodel”  and  Sara  Schneckloth,  “Surge 
Protection,”  Sept.  30-Nov.  10,  reception 
5-7  p.m.  Sept.  30;  406-243-2813 

University  Center  Art  Gallery:  Willem 
Volkersz,  “In  Memoriam,”  Aug.  23- 
Sept.  24,  reception  5-7  p.m.  Sept.  2; 
406-243-4991 

Zootown  Brew:  Teresa  Garland  Warner  and 
Elizabeth  Bass,  month  of  October,  recep¬ 
tion  5  p.m.  Oct.  1;  406-251-4243 

Pablo 

People’s  Center:  “Giving  Voice  to  Our 
History,  Salish,  Pend  d’Oreille  and 
Kootenai  People,”  through  December; 
406-675-0160 

Poison 

Sandpiper  Gallery:  “Through  the  Lens  and 
by  the  Hands,”  through  Oct.  2;  “Some¬ 
thing  Fishy”  Oct.  5-Nov.  13,  reception 
5-7  p.m.  Oct.  8;  406-883-5956 


Red  Lodge 

Depot  Gallery:  Dale  Marie  Muller,  Gary 
Beeler  and  Jean  Albus,  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  reception  4-6  p.m.  Sept.  3;  Stillwater 
Society  and  Beartooth  Plein  Air  Society, 
month  of  October,  reception  1-3  p.m. 

Oct.  9;  406-446-1370 

Red  Lodge  Clay  Center:  “Randy  and  Jan,” 
Sept.  3-26,  reception  5-7  p.m.  Sept.  24; 
Works  by  Sequoia  Miller,  month  of 
September;  Kevin  Turner:  “Topographic 
Configurations,  Perspectives  of  the  Land¬ 
scape”  and  Works  by  Joe  Pintz,  month  of 
October;  406-446-3993 

Sidney 

MonDak  Heritage  Center:  Lee  Silliman, 
“Treasure  State  Remnants:  Montana’s 
Ghost  Town  Heritage,”  through  Oct.  30; 
Dee  Elletson,  Sept.  6-Oct.  2;  The  Art 
of  Josephine  Hale,  Oct.  1-Nov.  1; 
406-433-3500 

Thompson  Falls 

Old  Jail  Museum:  “Flames  and  Courage: 
Saga  of  the  1910  Fires,”  ongoing; 
406-827-9851 

Whitefish 

Stumptown  Art  Studio:  Barbara  Cande¬ 
laria,  “Connecting  Views,”  Sept.  2-Oct. 

3,  reception  6-9  p.m.  Sept,  2;  Dia  de  los 
Muertos,  6-9  p.m.  Oct.  5:  406-862-5929 
Walking  Man  Frame  Shop  and  Gallery: 
Andrea  Brew,  “From  the  Ground  Up,” 
month  of  September,  reception  6-9  p.m. 
Sept.  2;  Edie  Reno,  “Living  Creatures” 
and  Shelle  Lindholm,  month  of  October, 
reception  6-9  p.m.  Oct.  7;  406-863-2787 


About  Visual  Arts 
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Montana  Artist  Series:  Adrian  Arleo 

Ongoing  at  Missoula  International  Airport 

The  Missoula  International 
Airport  debuts  its  Montana 
Artist  Series  with  works  by 
Adrian  Arleo,  an  internation¬ 
ally  renowned  sculptor  who 
lives  and  works  in  Lolo. 

Perhaps  little  known  to 
most  Montanans,  Arleo  is  a 
well-known  force  in  the  world 
of  ceramics  art.  Her  sculpture 
is  exhibited  internationally 
and  in  numerous  public  and 
private  collections,  including 
The  World  Ceramic  Exposition 
Foundation  in  Incheon,  Korea. 

Arleo  studied  art  and  an¬ 
thropology  at  Pitzer  College  in 
Claremont,  CA,  and  received  Works  by  Adrian  Arleo  at  the 
her  MFA  in  ceramics  from  Missoula  International  Airport 

the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  in  1986.  She  learned  to  portray  the 
human  form  by  studying  what  she  calls  “figurative  sculpture’s  greatest 
hits  -  the  Cycladic  figures,  Roman  and  Greek  statues,  Michaelangelo, 
Rodin,  Giacometti,  Louise  Bourgeois.” 

Her  other  great  inspiration  is  the  natural  world.  “If  I  lived  in  an  ur¬ 
ban  environment  I’d  seek  inspiration  from  museums  like  the  Metropol¬ 
itan  in  New  York,”  she  says.  “But  after  18  years  of  living  in  Montana, 
the  natural  world  has  become  my  Met.” 

The  two  older  works  by  Arleo  that  are  on  display  in  the  airport’s 
main  level  display  case  are  on  loan  from  a  private  collector. 

According  to  airport  director  Cris  Jensen,  The  Montana  Artist  Series 
"was  created  to  honor  the  tremendous  talent  that  exists  in  our  great 
state.  The  airport  is  often  an  individual’s  first  contact  with  or  view  of 
Montana.  We  have  the  perfect  venue  to  introduce  Montana  to  the  rest 
of  the  world." 

Leslie  Wustrack,  advertising  account  manager  for  the  airport, 
says,  "Our  goal  in  developing  the  series  is  twofold:  the  first  is  to  honor 
and  exhibit  work  by  artists  that  live  and  work  in  Montana  or  who  have 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  arts  in  Montana;  second,  to  pres¬ 
ent  artists  whose  work  may  not  be  known  by  the  general  public  or  work 
that  may  not  be  readily  accessible  on  an  everyday  basis.” 

Internationally  acclaimed  Native  American  painter  and  Montana 
native  Kevin  Red  Star  was  chosen  as  the  second  artist  to  exhibit  in  the 
airport’s  Montana  Artists  Series.  Red  Star’s  work  will  be  on  display 
during  the  holidays,  2010. 

The  Missoula  International  Airport  is  located  at  5225  Highway  10 
West  in  Missoula.  For  further  information,  email  lwu,strack@fly 
missoula.com. 


Willem  Volkersz:  "In  Memoriam" 

Continuing  through  Sept.  24  at  the  University  Center  Art  Gallery  at 

The  University  of  Montana  in  Missoula 

Bozeman  artist  Willem  Volkersz,  who  grew  up  in  The  Netherlands, 
shares  an  installation  of  166  wooden  suitcases  and  the  neon  image  of  a 
stooped  boy  carrying  a  suitcase,  whom  he  calls  Leo. 

“In  Memoriam” 
was  created  to  honor 
students  and  former 
students  from  his 
elementary  school 
in  Amsterdam  who 
perished  in  the  Holo¬ 
caust.  Each  suitcase 
represents  one  of 
those  young  people, 
with  their  name  and 
age,  date  and  place 
of  death  recorded  on 

each  case.  Memoriam"  by  Willem  Volkersz 

There  are  three  siz¬ 
es  -  the  smallest  for  children  6-12  at  the  time  of  death,  a  medium  size 
for  teenagers,  and  a  larger  size  for  the  two  dozen  who  were  in  their  late 
teens  or  early  twenties.  “Many  of  the  suitcase  panels  are  made  from 
plywood  scrounged  from  the  dumpster  furniture  factory  where  our  son 
works,”  says  the  artist.  “On  each  suitcase,  1  have  painted  the  name  of 
one  of  the  children,  their  age,  and  the  place  and  date  of  their  death.” 

In  his  artist’s  statement,  Volkeresz  notes  that  much  of  his  work  as 
an  artist  has  been  autobiographical.  A  prior  solo  exhibition  (in  2008), 
called  “Stories  of  War  and  Peace,”  dealt  with  his  memories  of  World 
War  II  and  his  family’s  emigration  to  the  U.S.  in  the  early  1950s. 

“Since  life  was  difficult  and  because  my  parents  were  active  in  the 
underground  (a  number  of  Jews  lived  secretly  under  our  rooO,  I  grew 
up  with  a  lot  stories  about  the  war,”  he  writes. 

Volersz,  a  professor  emeritus  at  Montana  State  University,  says  he 
asks  the  staff  at  each  venue  that  installs  “In  Memoriam”  to  interact 
with  the  work  and  to  decide  on  how  to  display  its  166  components. 
“Whenever  possible,  I  look  forward  to  speaking  about  my  family’s 
war  experiences  and  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  untimely  death 
of  these  young  people,”  he  adds.  The  artist  will  discuss  the  installation 
during  an  opening  reception  at  5  p.m.  Sept.  2. 

Works  by  the  artist  are  also  part  of  “Montana  Landscape:  The  Eye 
of  the  Beholder,”  on  display  through  Oct.  17  at  the  Holier  Museum  in 
Helena;  and  will  be  featured  in  a  solo  exhibition  at  Sherry  Leedy  Con¬ 
temporary  Art  in  Kansas  City,  MO,  Nov.  5-Dec.  31.  For  a  closer  look  at 
the  artist’s  work,  go  to  willemvolkersz.com. 


Jeff  Anderson;  "Tumbling  Sticks" 

Continuing  through  Sept.  25  at  the  Good  Earth  Market  Apple  Gallery  in 

Billings 

Red  Lodge  artist  Jeff  Anderson  paints  watercolors  on  assembled 
cottonwood  and  chokecherry  slabs  in  his  interactive  work,  “Tumbling 
Sticks.”  He  comes  to  this  unique  process  as  a  carpenter,  having  built 
numerous  houses. 

Anderson 
starts  by  laying 
out  blocks  of  wood 
and  finding  a  rela¬ 
tionship  that  gives 
them  motion.  He 
connects  the  blocks 
and  then  applies 
watercolors  that 
give  the  structure  its 
emotional  intensity. 

“The  collected  'Tumbling  Sticks"  by  Jeff  Anderson 
fragments  and  their 

physical  relationships  tell  a  tale  that  each  viewer  reads  for  themselves,” 
says  Anderson.  In  “Tumbling  Sticks,”  the  artist  encourages  viewers  to 
rearrange  the  fragments  “to  tell  different  stories.” 

Anderson  was  raised  in  Billings  and  has  lived  in  Red  Lodge  since 
1993.  He  earned  a  BFA  from  Dartmouth  College  and  an  MFA  from 
Yale  University.  The  artist  says  his  work  has  been  influenced  by  the  art 
he  saw  in  Japan  and  Taiwan,  where  he  studied  in  1972.  He  also  lived  in 
New  York  City  from  1982-1992,  where  he  was  inspired  by  graffiti,  art 
museums  and  dioramas  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 


Amy  Norden:  Visual  Storytelling 

Continuing  exhibit  at  Mountain  Arts  Gallery,  Boulder 

Amy  Norden  was  raised  in 
Boulder  and  attended  Montana  State 
University  in  Bozeman  on  a  full-ride 
scholarship  for  track  and  cross-coun¬ 
try  while  pursuing  a  double  major  in 
applied  psychology  and  sculpture. 

After  graduation,  Norden  says  she 
“went  on  a  sabbatical  of  life,”  that 
included  traveling  abroad,  becoming 
a  mother  and  receiving  a  Masters  of 
Illustration  from  the  Academy  of  Art 
University  in  San  Francisco. 

Norden  says  she  decided  to  study 
illustration  “in  order  to  become  a 
visual  storyteller.  Stories  allow  read¬ 
ers  to  experience  a  time  and  place 
without  necessarily  having  to  be  there  through  the  power  of  empathy.” 

Her  work  focuses  on  science  fiction  and  fantasy  illustration 
“because  these  two  categories  allow  us  to  think  beyond  our  social 
constructs.  They  take  us  to  worlds  that  may  not  necessarily  exist,  but 
often  offer  solutions  to  present-day  problems  through  the  power  of 
metaphor.” 


"So,  You  Think  You're  A 
Cowboy"  by  Amy  Norden 


"Day  96,  The  griz"  by  Chris  Peterson 


"100  Years,  100  Days:  Photography  by  Chris 
Peterson" 

Continuing  through  Sept.  18  at  the  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art  in 

Kalispell 

“100  Years.  100 
Days”  chronicles 
Glacier  National 
Park  over  100 
consecutive  days, 
starting  on  May  1 , 

2009,  with  photos 
taken  by  Glacier 
Park  Magazine 
editor  Chris  Peter¬ 
son.  The  completed 
project  has  become 
a  traveling  show  to 
commemorate  Glacier’s  Centennial. 

Peterson  used  a  mix  of  film  and  digital  cameras,  including  an  8-by- 
10-field  camera,  a  Kodak  Pocket  Vest  camera,  circa  1909,  and  a  Speed 
Graphic,  among  others.  He  wanted  to  use  the  cameras  that  would  have 
been  used  over  the  course  of  the  park’s  100  years. 

In  recounting  the  adventure,  he  writes,  “At  first,  the  plan  was  pretty 
simple  ...,  then  it  progressively  got  more  complicated.  1  decided  to 
visit  all  the  regions  of  the  park,  with  a  clear  emphasis  on  wilderness. 

I  also  wanted  to  incorporate  citizen  science  with  the  project,  so  I 
did  several  loon  surveys  and  several  mountain  goat  surveys  for  park 
researchers. 

“I  hiked  roughly  400  miles,  carrying  a  Nikon  400  mm  telephoto 
lens  everyday  but  one.  I  even  carried  it  on  backcountry  trips,  topping 
off  a  full  pack  with  it  (ugh).  I  used  a  digital  camera  everyday  because 
it  recorded  the  date  and  time  and  verified  the  entire  project ... 

“Then  I  decided  to  try  to  photograph  100  different  species  of  birds 
(I  got  82,  including  four  species  of  owls).  I  saw  dozens  of  deer  and 
elk,  three  grizzly  bears,  five  black  bears,  too  many  coyotes  to  count, 
several  moose,  one  wolverine  (it  came  within  15  feet,  but  I  missed  the 
picture  when  it  jumped  into  the  brush  and  disappeared),  five  wolves, 
including  one  that  barked  at  me  and  another  with  a  bad  back  leg. 

“I  was  attacked  by  a  hawk.  I  was  snowed  and  rained  on  for  1 1 
straight  days,  attacked  by  flies  and  bitten  by  hordes  of  mosquitoes 
nearly  every  single  day.  I  got  a  stomach  bug,  was  caught  in  a  thun¬ 
derstorm  at  Two  Medicine  Pass  with  60  mph-plus  winds,  and  lost  17 
pounds. 

“Other  than  that,  it  was  just  another  stroll  in  Glacier.” 


MAC  welcomes 
submissions 
for  About 
Visual  Arts 

State  of  the  Arts 
welcomes  submis¬ 
sions  to  About  Visual 
Arts,  a  page  that  pro¬ 
files  living  Montana 
artists  (no  students, 
please),  whose  work 
is  the  focus  of  a 
current  exhibit  (on 
display  during  some 
portion  of  the  two 
months  covered  by 
the  current  issue  of 
State  of  the  Arts). 

Submissions  must 
include; 

•  A  digital  image  of 
the  artist's  work,  with 
title  of  the  piece 

•  A  brief  bio  and 
description  of  the 
artist's  work  (no  more 
than  200  words); 

•  Dates  and  title  of 
exhibit; 

•  The  gallery  or 
museum  name,  town 
and  phone  number. 

MAC  will  select 
submissions  that 
reflect  a  cross-section 
of  gender,  geog¬ 
raphy,  media  and 
styles,  and  represent 
a  mix  of  public  and 
private  galleries  and 
museums,  and  both 
emerging  and  ac¬ 
complished  artists. 

Deadline  for 
submissions  for  the 
November/December 
issue  is  Oct.  1 . 

Please  send 
submissions  to 
writeus@livelytimes. 
com  with  About 
Visual  Arts  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  line. 
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Insurance 
pool  helps 
high-risk 

Montanans 

Montanans  with 
pre-existing  condi¬ 
tions  who  are  seeking 
affordable,  high-qual¬ 
ity  health  benefits 
are  encouraged  to 
contact  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Comprehensive 
Health  Association 
(MCHA),  which  is 
now  accepting  ap¬ 
plications  for  the 
Montana  Affordable 
Care  (MAC)  plan,  a 
new  federal  high-risk 
health  insurance  pool 
program  that  is  part 
of  the  federal  health¬ 
care  reform  law. 

"Montanans  who 
think  they  may  be 
eligible  for  the  new 
program  should 
act  fast.  Spots  are 
limited  and  we  want 
those  most  in  need 
to  get  coverage," 
said  Monica  Lindeen, 
Montana's  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Securities 
and  Insurance. 

To  learn  about; 

•  Health  care 
benefits  provided  by 
the  Montana  Com¬ 
prehensive  Health 
Association,  including 
the  new  Montana 
Affordable  Care  Plan, 
visit  www.mthealth. 
org  or  call  800-447- 
7828,  ext.  21 28. 

•  Health  care 
benefits  for  children 
and  teenagers  via 
the  Healthy  Montana 
Kids  program,  go  to 
hmk.mt.gov  or  call 
877-543-7669. 

•  Small  business 
health  insurance 
programs  and  tax 
credits  provided  by 
Insure  Montana,  visit 
sao.mt.gov/lnsure 
Montana/index. asp 
or  call  800-332-6148. 


NEA  News 


Part  III:  Chat  with  Chairman  Rocco  Landesman 


The  first  and  second  installments  of  the 
following  interview  with  Rocco  Landes¬ 
man,  the  new  chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  appeared  in  the 
May/june  and  |uly/ August  issues  of  State  of 
the  Arts.  The  interview  was  originally  posted 
Feb.  8  on  Barry's  Blog,  which  is  written 
by  Barry  Hessenius  and  appears  at  www. 
westaf.org/blog. 

Barry:  As  part  of  such  an  effort  and  with 
your  Broadway  background  and  network 
of  entertainment  industry  decision-makers, 
would  you  consider  bro¬ 
kering  a  meeting  between 
leaders  in  the  entertain¬ 
ment  and  nonprofit  arts 
industries?  ...  Such 
a  change  could  mean 
moving  toward  project- 
based  creativity  and  away 
from  funding  institution¬ 
ally  controlled  creative 
processes. 

Rocco:  I  know  of  two 
major  occasions  when  this 
has  happened  in  the  the¬ 
atre  -  the  first  Congress  of 
Theatre  met  at  Princeton 
in  1974  and  convened  the 
entire  American  theatre, 
from  Broadway  houses,  to  off-  and  off-off- 
Broadway  companies,  regional  theatres,  small 
collectives,  etc.,  etc.  As  it  happens,  1  covered 
that  conference  for  The  New  York  Times. 

And  then  almost  three  decades  later,  in 
2000,  ACT  11  (the  second  congress  of  theatre) 
met  at  Harvard.  Ben  Cameron  (now  at  Doris 
Duke)  and  1  have  both  written  about  ACT 
II  (again  in  the  Times),  and  it  is  interesting 
to  look  back  on  that,  as  neither  of  us  was  a 
grantmaker  at  the  time. 

There  are  lots  of  issues  that  come  up 
around  that  intersection,  but  as  the  head  of  a 
public  agency,  I  think  specifically  about  the 
ways  that  the  government  has  to  support  the 
commercial  and  the  nonprofit.  In  general,  the 
government  supports  commercial  endeavors 
through  tax  incentives. 

Since  nonprofits  do  not  pay  taxes,  the  same 
mechanisms  do  not  work,  and  so  we  use  sub¬ 
sidy.  On  a  certain  level,  the  NEA  simply  isn’t 
set  up  to  work  with  the  commercial  sector. 

However,  that  is  too  simple  an  answer.  The 
average  audience  member  doesn’t  care  about 
tbe  mechanisms  of  support;  s/he  cares  about 
the  art  being  presented.  It  doesn’t  matter  if 
you  are  seeing  Jimmy  Scott  at  Jazz  at  Lincoln 
Center  or  at  the  Blue  Note;  it  matters  that  you 
are  seeing  Jimmy  Scott. 


Almost  three-quarters  of  professional 
American  craft  artists  work  in  their  home,  or 
on  their  home  property  -  but  if  their  studio  or 
equipment  were  destroyed  in  a  fire,  hurricane 
or  other  disaster,  the  great  majority  of  those 
artists  would  not  be  covered  by  insurance. 

That’s  the  key  finding  of  a  new  report, 
“Insuring  Creativity,”  based  on  a  nationwide 
survey  of  professional  clay  and  glass  artists, 
furniture  and  jewelry  makers,  metalwork¬ 
ers  and  textile  artists.  The  survey  suggests 
that  about  69  percent  of  working  artists  are 
not  properly  insured  against  an  accident  or 
disaster  that  might  damage  or  destroy  their 
equipment,  tools,  supplies,  or  inventory. 

“The  lack  of  adequate  business  insurance 
represents  a  career-threatening  financial  vul¬ 
nerability  to  craft  artists  who  are  affected  by 
emergencies  beyond  their  control,”  said  Craig 
Nutt,  a  furniture  maker  and  program  director 
for  the  Craft  Emergency  Relief  Fund.  CERF,  a 
Vermont  nonprofit,  helps  craft  artists  recover 
from  illness,  accidents,  or  disasters. 

“The  results  of  this  survey  indicate  a  need 
to  better  inform  artists  of  the  risks  they  take,” 
Nutt  added. 


And  audiences  are  increasingly  able  to 
curate  their  own  arts  experiences  -  from 
buying  single  songs  on  iTunes,  to  watching  a 
single  scene  or  even  a  shorter  clip  on  a  DVD, 
to  running  over  to  an  art  gallery  when  a  friend 
tweets  them  about  an  opening  that  is  espe¬ 
cially  worth  attending. 

If  audiences  are  agnostic  about  the 
non/profit  division,  and  if  they  are  the  ones 
in  control  of  their  own  arts  experiences,  each 
discipline  could  only  benefit  from  discussions 
with  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  profit 
divide. 


Barry:  Another  oft-made  suggestion  was 
that  the  NEA  ought  to  develop  better,  deeper 
working  relationships  and  collaborations  with 
other  federal  agencies,  and  with  other  sectors. 
Where  does  this  rank  on  your  overall  priority 
list? 

Rocco:  This  is  absolutely  at  the  top  of  my 
list,  as  collaborating  with  our  sister  agencies 
is  central  to  ensuring  that  the  arts  have  a  role 
on  the  domestic  policy  agenda.  When  I  spoke 
recently  to  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 

1  said  that  1  was  a  recovering  Broadway  pro¬ 
ducer,  and  know  firsthand  that  theater  is  by  far 
the  most  collaborative  of  the  art  forms. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  that  same  spirit  of 
collaboration  is  a  hallmark  of  this  president’s 
administration.  If  there  is  a  single,  identifi¬ 
able  theme  in  this  administration’s  domestic 
policy,  it  is  that  we  need  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  promote  complete,  diverse,  sustainable, 
livable  communities.  The  federal  agencies  can 
only  meet  this  challenge  by  working  together. 

1  am  meeting  with  cabinet  secretaries  and 
other  colleagues,  and  we  are  discovering  great 
potential  for  collaboration.  Affordable  artists 
housing  might  involve  HUD.  A  city  that  wants 
to  expand  a  limited  tourist  streetcar  line  into  a 
real  mode  of  public  transportation,  connecting 
the  arts  district  to  the  rest  of  the  city,  might 


CERF  has  provided  loans  and  grants  to 
thousands  of  craft  artists  who’ve  been  hit  by 
fire  or  natural  disasters,  including  the  several 
hurricanes  that  devastated  the  coastal  South 
in  recent  years.  When  many  of  those  artists, 
in  applying  for  help,  reported  that  they  had 
no  insurance  -  or  that  they’d  learned  too  late 
that  their  homeowner’s  policy  did  not  cover 
their  professional  equipment  or  artwork 

-  CERF  decided  to  gather  a  nationwide 
snapshot  of  working  artists  and  their  insur¬ 
ance  coverage. 

CERF  produced  its  report,  “Insuring 
Creativity,”  from  the  survey  findings.  The 
nonprofit’s  hope,  said  Nutt,  is  that  craft  and 
arts  groups  will  work  with  their  members, 
and  with  insurance  providers,  to  help  more 
artists  get  affordable  coverage  for  their  stu¬ 
dios,  equipment,  tools  and  products  insured 

-  before  a  disaster  strikes, 

“For  the  most  part,  we  hear  from  people 
after  a  disaster,”  he  noted.  “And  that’s  kind 
of  too  late  to  be  thinking  about  insurance.” 

CERF’s  report  says  that  about  27  percent 
of  artists  surveyed  thought  their  homeown¬ 
er’s  insurance  covered  their  business-related 


get  a  hearing  at  the  Department  of  Transpor¬ 
tation.  The  Small  Business  Administration 
might  support  the  entrepreneurs  known  as 
artists.  And  so  on.  And  so  on. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  there  is  a  cur¬ 
rent  or  incipient  arts  resource  in  every  federal 
agency  arid  that  a  focused,  collaborative  effort 
will  produce  meaningful  results  for  our  arts 
organizations. 

Barry:  A  policy  debate  is  now  underway 
regarding  the  degree  to  which  certain  art 
forms  should  be  preserved  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  sufficient  audience  for  them.  What 
position  should  the  NEA 
take  regarding  the  funding 
of  such  “under-participated 
in”  art  forms? 

Rocco:  I  hate  non¬ 
answers,  and  I  promised 
myself  that  I  would  not 
rely  on  them  when  I  came 
to  Washington.  However 
in  this  case,  I  think  the  real 
answer  is  that  we  need  to 
perform  a  balancing  act. 

We  have  a  responsibili¬ 
ty  to  protect,  preserve,  and 
promote  under-appreciated 
art  forms.  Both  jazz  and 
opera  are  showing  declin¬ 
ing  audiences,  for  instance. 
Should  we  pull  our  support  for  them?  Abso¬ 
lutely  not. 

We  should  -  and  we  do  -  work  to  make 
sure  that  Americans  have  access  and  exposure 
to  great  art  works  and  great  companies. 

At  the  same  time,  we  also  have  to  support 
not  just  the  traditional  art  forms  that  people 
often  associate  with  the  NEA.  This  agency 
funds  jazz  and  opera,  yes.  But  we  also  fund 
the  blues,  folk  music,  country,  electronic 
music,  hip-bop,  and  musicals. 

The  same  is  true  for  all  of  the  disciplines. 
We  need  to  protect  and  preserve  tradition,  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  shutting  out  innovation. 

MoMA’s  Alfred  Barr  described  the  ideal 
museum  collection  as  being  a  torpedo  evolv¬ 
ing  through  time,  with  its  nose  in  the  present 
and  its  tail  in  the  ever-receding  past.  Yes,  the 
art  fields  need  to  expand  and  evolve,  but  that 
doesn’t  have  to  mean  jettisoning  everything 
that  came  earlier. 

Barry's  Blog  is  an  art  policy  and  admin¬ 
istration  blog,  written  and  sponsored  by 
Barry  Hessenius  to  promote  diaiogue.  The 
blog  is  hosted  on  the  website  of  Western 
States  Arts  Federation  (WESTAF)  as  part 
of  its  mission  to  serve  the  arts,  although 
WESTAF  is  not  responsible  for  the  blog's 
content. 


without  insurance 

property  -  but  follow-up  questions  found  that 
only  five  percent  of  those  artists  had  actu¬ 
ally  taken  steps  to  get  their  business  property 
covered. 

“If  you  don’t  have  an  insurance  ‘rider’  that 
covers  you  for  professional  artwork  you  do  on 
your  home  property,  then  you’re  almost  surely 
not  covered,”  Nutt  noted. 

Cost  is  the  biggest  obstacle  to  getting 
business  insurance,  cited  by  60  percent  artists 
who  don’t  have  it.  Almost  80  percent  of  those 
surveyed  said  they  would  be  likely  to  buy  a 
business-insurance  policy  if  one  was  offered 
by  a  craft  organization  to  which  they  belong. 

Sixty-six  percent  of  the  artists  surveyed 
spend  at  least  20  hours  per  week  doing  work 
that  relates  to  their  craft  business.  Eighty-five 
percent  work  alone. 

CERF’s  goal  in  sharing  its  findings  is  to 
make  a  difference  -  not  just  by  raising  aware¬ 
ness  among  artists,  but  also  by  equipping  arts 
organizations  and  insurance  providers  with 
the  data  they  need  to  develop  new  coverage 
plans. 

Visit  www.craftemergency.org  for  more 
information  on  CERF’s  programs. 


"We  need  to 
protect  and 
preserve  tradition, 
but  not  at  the 
expense  of  shutting 
out  innovation." 

-  Rocco  Landesman 


Creating  without  coverage 

Survey  finds  that  most  craft  artists  work 
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Aerie  International:  A  vortex  of  creativity 


Slate  of  the  Arts’  ongoing  series  on  the 
ways  in  which  the  writing  and  appreciation 
of  poetry  is  flourishing  in  Montana  continues 
with  this  contribution  from  Aerie  Interna¬ 
tional,  an  international  literary  arts  magazine 
published  by  the  students  at  Big  Sky  High 
School  in  Missoula. 

Aerie  International: 

Who  We  Are 

Aerie  International  is  Big  Sky  High 
School’s  international  literary  arts  magazine. 
Ours  is  the  only  international  magazine  edited 
solely  by  high  school  students.  This  year, 
we  have  published  the  work  of  old  and  new 
friends  across  the  United  States  and  around 
the  world,  including  Turkmenistan,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Finland  and  the  United  Arab  Emir¬ 
ates.  We  are  also  pleased  to  be  publishing  the 
work  of  young  Montanans. 

Subscribing  and  submitting  to  Aerie  Inter¬ 
national  provides  a  special  opportunity  for 
Montana  youth.  And,  as  high  school  students 
ourselves,  we  are  keenly  aware  we  have 
learned  much  by  this  experience  -  lessons 
about  collaboration,  building  community,  and 
hard  work. 

What  We  Ask 

Please  join  the  Aerie  family  by  subscribing 
for  yourself,  for  your  community  library  or 
for  a  young  person  or  high  school  teacher  you 
know.  Just  as  we  build  connections  with  more 
students  across  the  country,  we  also  hope  to 
create  lasting  connections  throughout  Mon¬ 
tana.  Please  help  spread  the  word  and  spirit  of 
Aerie  with  the  young  people  at  your  schools 
and  in  your  community. 

Our  website  show¬ 
cases  our  magazine  as 
well  as  providing  sub¬ 
scription  information: 

WWW.  aerieintemational . 
com.  Contact  us  at  aerie. 
intemational@gmail.com. 

Thanks  for  your 
support! 

-  Aerie  International 
Staff,  Big  Sky 
High  School 

Letter  from  a 
board  member 

It  isn’t  often  one  has 
the  chance  to  work  next 
to  a  vortex  of  creativity 
-  a  virtual  black  hole  of 
inspired  focus  that  has 
the  reputation  for  attracting  and  disappear- 


"Homes  and  Hemispheres" 

(Winner  of  the  2010  Richard  Hugo  Sense  of  Place  Award) 

It's  not  my  tallest  uncle  pulling  fat  dragonflies  from  fishing  nets, 
or  the  burial  mounds  in  the  backyard  of  my  grandparents'  white 

concrete  house.  It's  the  way  my  mother  became  a  different  person 
when  we  shifted  continents,  dissolving  through  South  Korea 

to  touch  every  branch  of  a  family  I  have  met  once  in  sixteen  years, 

I  watched  her  read  every  sign  without  hesitation,  thumb  through  paper  bills 

I  could  not  recognize  to  pay  our  cab  drivers.  I  turned  six  in  the  capital  city, 
nearly  emaciated  from  my  fear  of  foreign  nourishment,  sung  to 

in  a  language  not  my  own.  I  locked  myself  into  a  bathroom  stall 
in  a  restaurant  there  and  screamed  when  I  was  unable 

to  open  it,  afraid  that  I  would  be  left  alone  without  the  means 
to  speak.  When  I  watch  her  fall  asleep  at  our  kitchen  table 

while  waiting  for  a  call  from  some  other  hemisphere,  or  when  she  asks 
me  to  transcribe  a  letter  because  she  is  afraid  of  mistakes,  I  want 

to  touch  palms  with  my  uncle  and  create  a  home  for  her  between  us, 
unhampered  by  words  and  the  sterile  solitude  of  plane  rides  over  the  Pacific. 

-Anna  Faison,  16,  Aiken,  SC 

Anna's  mom  is  from  South  Korea  and  her  dad  is  a  U.S.  Army  retiree,  so  she 
goes  home  to  cheeseburgers,  rice  and  kimchi,  and  two  languages.  She  spends 
her  days  reading,  writing,  grocery  shopping,  and  papering  her  walls  with 
post-it  note  list  constructions. 


ing  those  who  orbit  too 
closely. 

No  one  familiar  with 
the  working  and  products 
of  the  Aerie  International 
journal  would  argue  this 
characterization  of  the 
Think  Tank  and  staff  at 
Big  Sky  High  School  in 
Missoula.  The  magne¬ 
tizing  properties  of  this 
program,  originally  fos¬ 
tered  in  the  Aerie  Big  Sky 
journal,  continue  to  be  an 
inspiring  phenomenon. 

That  so  many  great 
things  can  occur  under 
the  guise  of  one  project 
is  truly  remarkable:  the 
forging  of  cross-cultural 
relations  and  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  critique  of  art  from  multiple  genres. 


Montana  Poet  Laureate 


Thought  By  Henry  Real  Bird 

"Thought  is  like  a  cloud 
You  can  see  thru  shadow 
To  see  nothing 
But  you  can  see  shadow 
When  it  touches  something 
Like  that  cloud's  shadow 
Touching  the  Wolf  Teeth 
Mountains 

When  the  clouds  touch 
The  mountain's  top 
Or  where  it  is  high 
The  wind  is  good 
When  you're  among  the  clouds 
Blurred  ground  among  fog 
You  are  close 

To  he  who  first  did  everything," 
Said  my  Grandfather  Owns 
Painted  Horse 
We  are  but  nomads 
Asking  for  nothing 


‘  Photo  by  James  Woodcock, 
courtesy  of  the  Billings  Gazette 

But  the  blessings 
Upon  our  mother  earth 
We  are  born  as  someone  new 
And  so  then 
We  have  to  be  taught 
The  good  from  the  bad 
What  is  good 
We  want  you  to  know 
What  is  good 
We  want  you  to  use 
In  the  way  that  you  are 
a  person 


culminating  in  the  publication/birthing  of  a 
journal  gamering  international  recognition. 

Its  impact  on  our  students  is  the  most 
important  aspect  from  my  point  of  view.  In 
a  state  bound  by  isolation,  here  has  been  the 
opening  of  multiple  frontiers. 

Students  at  Big  Sky  High  School  learn 
about  their  global  peers  through  the  submis¬ 
sion  and  review  of  work  from  an  ever-grow¬ 
ing  list  of  countries.  I  hear  conversations 
dealing  with  homelessness,  poverty,  minority 
rights  and  the  long-term  effects  of  war  as  well 
as  a  general  recognition  for  the  universal  need 
to  cry  out  and  be  heard. 

Students  are  profoundly  marked  by  this 
experience.  By  combining  their  own  edito¬ 
rial  and  design  labors  with  the  art  of  their 
foreign  counterparts,  the  students  morph  from 
traditional  observers  to  partners  in  creation 
and  publication, 

I  admire  this  process  of  starting  with  the 
dream  of  a  journal  in  September  and  having 
the  copies  in  hand  by  June,  a  critical  trial  by 
fire  that  imbues  each  student  with  new  ways 
of  seeing.  In  that  year-long  adventure  is  also 
the  very  important  linking  of  Aerie  Interna¬ 
tional  board  members  and  mentors  from  the 
arts  community,  with  such  prominent  writers 
and  artists  as  Sandra  Alcosser,  Dana  Bous- 
sard,  David  Cates,  Debra  Magpie  Earling, 
Tami  Haaland,  Robert  Lee,  Naomi  Shihab 
Nye,  Caroline  Patterson.  Prageeta  Sharma, 
Mandy  Smoker.  Robert  Stubblefield,  Renee 
Taaffe,  and  others  who  have  generously  do¬ 
nated  time  and  counsel. 

Students  listen  to  the  experiences  of  artists 
and  professors  who  live  a  life  that  rotates 
on  the  axis  of  poetry,  photography,  painting, 
fiction  writing,  and  so  on.  All  this  informa¬ 
tion  makes  an  interesting  transformation  in 
the  hands  of  the  students  —  an  empowerment 
of  sorts  -  that  translates  in  the  pages  of  the 
journal. 

In  Spanish,  there  is  a  saying:  “Cada  loco 
tiene  su  terns,”  which  translates  basically  as 
“every  obsessed  person  has  his/her  passion.” 
So  it  is  with  the  teacher  and  crew  who  so 
skillfully  guide  this  literary  journal  to  its 
completion  each  year. 

I  see  this  as  a  consuming  and  pleasantly 
tedious  bewitching  -  where  the  focus  devel¬ 
ops  into  a  delight  for  eyes  and  mind.  I  am 
honored  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  Aerie 
International  board  for  the  last  two  years  and 
confidently  invite  you  to  be  swept  into  its 
pages. 

-  R,  David  Wilson, 
artist  and  board  member 


Montana 
Memory 
Project 
adds  radio 
interviews 

The  Montana 
Memory  Project 
introduced  its  first  au¬ 
dio  collection,  the  Ro¬ 
setta  Kamlowsky  Oral 
History  Interviews, 
during  a  reception 
July  29  at  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Historical  Society 
in  Helena. 

Kamlowsky  was 
one  of  the  first  female 
broadcasters  in  Mon¬ 
tana.  She  spent  her 
career  working  for 
Helena's  KBLL  radio 
station  where  her 
Scooter  radio  show 
featured  interviews 
with  locals  and 
celebrities. 

The  Montana 
Memory  Project  is  a 
collection  of  digital 
collections  and  items 
relating  to  Montana's 
cultural  heritage.  In 
part,  these  collections 
and  items  document 
the  Montana  expe¬ 
rience.  Over  time, 
contents  may  include 
digital  newspapers, 
maps,  copies  of  pho¬ 
tographs,  rare  books, 
historic  documents, 
diaries,  oral  histories, 
audio  and  video  clips, 
paintings,  illustrations 
and  artwork. 

For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  contact  any 
participating  Mon¬ 
tana  library  or  visit 
cdml  501 8. content 
dm.oclc.org. 
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Zootown 
launches 
Creative 
Gig  Service 

Zootown  Arts 
Community  Center 
in  Missoula  recently 
launched  the  Cre¬ 
ative  Gig  Service 
(CCS)  at  gigs. zoo 
townarts.org. 

With  the  purpose 
of  connecting  artists 
to  job  opportunities 
and  businesses  to  the 
best  services  avail¬ 
able,  CCS  aims  to 
breathe  new  life  into 
the  community's  self- 
employment  scene. 
While  similar  in 
format  to  Craigslist, 
the  CCS  focuses  on 
"all  that  is  creative," 
including;  photogra¬ 
phy,  exhibition  op¬ 
portunities,  graphic 
design,  writing  and 
editing,  web  design, 
music  gigs,  general 
art  gigs,  artist-to-art- 
ist  help,  education 
and  teaching  oppor¬ 
tunities,  calls  to  art¬ 
ists,  residencies,  and 
items  and  services 
wanted. 

"The  Zootown  Arts 
Community  Cen¬ 
ter  fields  calls  from 
businesses  looking 
for  creative  individu¬ 
als  to  design  logos, 
paint  faces,  create 
costumes,  or  photo¬ 
graph  events,"  says 
Zootown  director 
Hanna  Hannan. 

"Now,  with  the  click 
of  a  button,  anyone 
in  the  community 
can  connect  to  an 
artist  for  whatever 
project  they  can 
imagine." 


1  Public  Value  Partnerships 

The  Three  Rs  at  work  in  Montana  arts  organizations 


Public  Value  Partnership  grants  between 
Montana  nonprofit  arts  organizations  and  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  champion  the  fact  that 
the  arts  are  of  benefit  to  all  the  citizens  of 
Montana  and  are  worthy  of  state  and  federal 
investment. 

Public  Value  Partnerships  utilize  three 
tools,  referred  to  as  "The  Three  Rs,”  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  public  value  of  the  work  being  done 
by  Montana’s  non-profit  arts  organizations: 

•  Building  relationships: 

•  Creating  greater  relevance  and  meaning; 
and 

•  Establishing  return  on  investment. 

MAC  believes  that  using  “The  Three 

Rs”  strengthens  participation,  understand¬ 
ing  and  support  from  audiences,  donors  and 
funders.  We’d  like  to  share  some  of  the  best 
examples  of  these  stories  with  you. 

Relationship  Building: 

•  Sunburst  Community  Foundation 
in  Eureka: 

This  year,  we 
developed  an 
arts  calendar 
that  includes  all 
arts-related  hap¬ 
penings  that  are 
occurring  within 
the  community 
(from  concert 
dates  to  pre¬ 
school  classes). 

This  includes 
Sunburst  events, 
as  well  as  those 
of  other  arts 
organizations 
and  individuals. 

Calendars  are  distributed  to  a  wide  email 
network,  as  well  as  printed  copies  to  local 
businesses.  The  venture  has  been  a  success 
-  the  foundation  is  continually  contacted  and 
made  aware  of  arts  happenings  and  we  are 
sharing  this  information  with  the  community, 
thereby  creating  an  arts  network  that  did  not 
previously  exist. 

This  effort  has  also  helped  us  to  tailor  our 
arts  programming  to  the  needs  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  support  individual  artists  who  are 
offering  classes  and  opportunities  for  con¬ 
tinual  learning. 


Area  children  learn  about  theatre  from  the 
actors  who  perform  in  Fort  Peck  Summer 
Theatre  productions. 


Creating  Relevance: 

•  Fort  Peck  Fine  Arts  Council:  Invitations 
were  sent  to  all  area  clergy  for  the  final  dress 
rehearsal  of  “Jesus  Christ  Superstar”  so  they 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  see  the  show 
before  any  of  their  parishioners.  They  were 
treated  as  guests  and 
invited  to  participate  in 
a  comment  session  after 
the  performance. 

This  turned  out  to  be 
a  very  beneficial  idea 
for  the  theatre  as  many 
people  sought  the  advice 
of  their  clergy  before 
attending  the  show. 

One  pastor 
wrote  a 
letter  to  the 
local  news¬ 
paper  in  the 
form  of  a 
review  and 
encouraged  people  to  attend  and 
form  their  own  opinion  about  the 
show. 

We  heard  of  several  ministers 
who,  from  the  pulpit,  encouraged 
their  congregations  to  attend 
the  performance.  There  were  a 
few  pastors  who  advised  their 
members  not  to  attend.  Our  goal 
was  for  people  to  be  informed 
about  the  show  and  as  a  result, 
the  reception  to  this  outstanding 
production  was  very  favorable. 


Return  on  Investment: 

•  Missoula  Writing  Collaborative:  One 

teacher  writes:  “Lowell  School  has  a  high 
percentage  (78  percent)  of  poverty  and  is  the 
most  at-risk  elementary  school  in  the  district 
. . .  Our  students  arrive  at  school  with  little 
or  no  preparation.  Many  have  not  attended  a 
preschool,  been  exposed  to  a  language-rich 
environment  or  have  had  much  conversation 
with  adults  and  other  children.  It  is  often  a 
race  to  ‘catch’  these  students  up  to  the  other 
population  of  students  who  have  had  these 
experiences... 

“The  [MWC]  Writer  in  Residence  Program 
has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  interven¬ 
tions  yet.  Our  poet,  Robert  Lee,  inspires  the 
children  to  become  passionate  about  their 
writing  and  to  view  it  as  an  everyday,  useful 
and  enjoyable  skill.  He  helps  them  to  see  its 
purpose  and  ensures  that  each  student  finds 
success. 

“Through  this  collaboration  other  skills  in¬ 
crease  such  as  vocabulary  acquisition,  written 
and  verbal  expression,  student  creativity,  the 
ability  to  organize  and  sequence  thoughts  and 
the  ability  to  carry  these  skills  over  into  other 
areas  of  the  curriculum.” 

District  Judge  John  W.  Larson  writes: 

“In  our  Missoula  Youth  Drug  Court  we  have 
directly  benefited  from  the  fine  work  of  the 
collaborative.  The  Missoula  Youth  Drug  Court 
requirements  include  participation  in  the  16- 
week  writing  workshop  . . .  The  youth,  many 
of  whom  are  quite 
reluctant  writers  ...  gain 
insight  from  the  work¬ 
shop  as  well  as  a  strong 
sense  of  pride  in  their 
accomplishment. 

“It  has  been  espe¬ 
cially  instructive  for 
us  to  be  able  to  hear 
youth  read  their  written 
work.  We,  too,  have 
gained  insight  and 
understanding.” 

Stay  tuned  for  more 
Public  Value  Partner¬ 
ship  stories  in  future 
issues  of  State  of  the 
Arts. 


jerry  Heneger  works  on  a  carving  during  the 
2008  Wood  Rocks  Festival  in  Eureka,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Sunburst  Community  Founda¬ 
tion.  (Photo  by  Krista  Tlncher) 
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Cover  art  and  poem  by  Mis¬ 
soula  Writing  Collaborative 
student  Rose  Cerquone. 


Condon  artist  targeted  by  internet  scammers 


Condon  artist  Merrily  Dunham  was  tar¬ 
geted  recently  by  internet  scammers,  who 
tried  to  perpetrate  a  fraud  against  her. 

Dunham  says  she  was  contacted  by 
email  from  a  prospective  client  who  had 
seen  her  new  website  and  was  interested  in 
purchasing  four  of  the  paintings  advertised 
on  the  website,  www.rockinhorseartstudio. 
com.  The  email  went  like  this  (punctuation 
and  spelling  unedited): 

Good  day  to  you. 

I  am  so  excited  that  I  came  across  of 
your  work  on  internet  search,!  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  purchasing  these  creative  artworks 
from  you . 

“Golden  over  the  Swan  '',#WC2 
"Ghostly  View-Coloma.  ".HWCd  “Morning 
Fishing  on  the  Gallatin  River"  and  HWCS 
“Almost  Buried" 

Let  me  know  their  various  prices.and 
how  much  discounts  are  you  going  to 
give?!  will  be  happy  to  have  these  selected 
artworks  hanged  in  our  new  home  in  South 
Africa.As  well,!  want  you  to  take  out  the 
shipping  cost.!  have  been  in  touch  with  a 
shipping  firm  that  will  he  shipping  other 
house  decoratives. 

We  are  traveling  from  our  Seattle  home 
to  our  new  apartment  as  soon  as  possible. 
On  Paying  for  the  artworks,!  will  be  glad  to 
pay  you  with  a  Money  Order  or  Cashier's 
check  in  US  funds  that  can  be  easily  cashed 


at  your  local  bank,please  let  me  know  on  how 
to  proceed  for  the  payment  of  the  creative 
artworks. 

!  will  await  your  ad¬ 
vise  on  how  to  proceed. 

Have  a  wonderful  day. 

Take  care, 

Tricia  Allen 

“I  was  suspi¬ 
cious  from  the  first, 
as  it  seemed  to  be  too 
good  to  be  true,  but  I 
responded  and  quoted  a 
figure  of  $  1 ,235  for  the 
four  paintings,”  says 
Dunham.  “I  was  then 
contacted  by  the  ‘ship¬ 
ping  agent’  asking  for 
more  information  and  a 
physical  address.” 

“1  figured  a  legiti¬ 
mate  freight  company 
would  have  a  website, 
so  1  did  a  search  for 
that,  which  came  up  zero.’ 

Dunham  then  searched  for  the  name 
“Tricia  Allen”  and  discovered  a  blog,  www. 
stopait.scams.blogspot.com.  It  listed  the  Tricia 
Allen  scam  in  the  exact  wording  above,  but 
different  artwork  listed.  Although  this  scam¬ 
mer  uses  other  names,  Dunham  says  the  same 
wording  is  used  for  each  initial  contact. 


“Notice  that  the  wording  is  not  quite  cor¬ 
rect  English  usage,  and  the  punctuation  is 
off,”  she  says.  “I  emailed  back  to  Tricia  Al¬ 
len  and  her  shipping  agent 
saying  I  knew  this  was  a 
scam  and  I  would  not  be  do¬ 
ing  business  with  them.” 

But  two  days  later, 
Dunham  received  a  check 
for  $4,500,  via  UPS,  al¬ 
though  the  agreed-upon  sale 
amount  was  $  1 ,200.  Appar¬ 
ently,  says  Dunham,  “the 
whole  point  of  this  scam  is 
to  try  and  get  the  artist  to 
cash  the  check  and  refund 
the  overage.” 

“The  scammer  is  not 
interested  in  the  artwork, 
and  probably  trashes  it,” 
she  adds.  “The  check  is 
worthless,  and  if  you  fall 
for  it  you  will  be  out  the 
money  you  refund  and  your 

artwork.” 

Dunham  says  she  has  reported  this 
attempted  case  of  fraud  to  the  Missoula 
County  Sheriff’s  Department,  and  turned 
all  the  relevant  paperwork  over  to  a  deputy 
sheriff,  who  said  the  case  would  be  referred 
to  the  FBI. 


"Morning  Fishing"  is  one  of  Mer¬ 
rily  Dunham's  works  that  a  scam¬ 
mer  attempted  to  "purchase." 
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Due  diligence  required  before  signing  a  contract 


By  Bill  Frazier  ©2010 

This  article  on  contract  problems  is 
prompted  by  recent  interviews  with  three 
clients  who  became  concerned  with  contracts 
that  they  had  signed  long  ago,  failed  to  read 
and  understand,  and  then  wanted  to  change  or 
terminate.  Compliance  had  become  inconve¬ 
nient,  the  returns  or  advantages  were  minimal 
and,  in  essence,  the  clients  wanted  out. 

These  situations  raise  concerns  that  1  have 
written  about  in  this  column  several  times 
over  the  years.  There  are  all  types  of  contracts 
applicable  to  artists  and  art  dealers,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  publishing  contracts,  gallery  represen¬ 
tation  contracts,  exhibition  contracts,  sales  or 
commission  contracts,  agency  contracts  and 
auction  contracts.  These  are  in  addition  to 
the  more  commonplace  agreements  such  as 
leases,  mortgages  and  such  that  we  all  deal 
with  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

Problems  now  seem  to  be  exacerbated  by 
the  economic  malaise  affecting  nearly  every¬ 
one..  Many  relationships  and  people  are  on  a 
short  fuse,  and  lawyers  tend  to  get  involved. 
Art  galleries  and  dealers  seem  to  be  suffering 
disproportionately  in  this  economy  and  many 
are  being  forced  to  close  with  related  adverse 
effects  on  their  artists  and  patrons.  However, 

1  will  offer  some  hints  that  may  help  avoid 
some  problems  in  the  future. 

First,  remember  that  all  agreements  are 
negotiable  while  under  consideration.  Once 
the  agreement  is  signed  by  both  parties, 
negotiation  is  over  and  the  contract  and  its 
obligations  take  effect.  The  time  for  reflec¬ 
tion,  discussion  and  negotiation  is  before  the 
contract  is  signed. 

I  want  to  stress  this  next  point  and  I  cannot 
emphasize  it  enough:  Read  and  understand 
the  terms  of  the  contract  before  you  sign  it. 

If  you  do  not  understand  the  wording  or  a 
concept,  ask  for  an  explanation.  Preferably, 
ask  your  lawyer  to  review  it  with  you.  The  fee 
will  be  much  less  than  the  cost  of  a  lawsuit 
several  years  later.  Also,  it  will  be  much  less 
stressful  and  costly  than  the  ill  will  generated 
by  future  misunderstandings  and  distrust. 

Just  because  one  side  presents  the  other 
with  a  pre-printed  form  or  agreement  does  not 
mean  that  the  terms  are  not  subject  to  further 
discussion.  They  can  always  be  changed, 
modified,  deleted  or  adjusted,  as  necessary, 
for  both  parties  to  be  satisfied.  A  contract 
will  not  be  successful  unless  both  parties  can 
benefit. 

Beware  of  anyone  offering  a  “take-it-or- 
leave-it”  agreement.  That  is  just  asking  for 


trouble.  Avoid  any  person  coming  forward 
with  such  a  contract. 

Called,  among  other  things,  “contracts  of 
adhesion,”  they  always  favor  the  presenting 
side,  are  designed  to  intimidate,  and  should  be 
rejected.  The  same  advice  applies  to  any  type 
of  contract  that  says  that  it  is  “not  subject  to 
negotiation,"  whether  related  to  art  bu.siness 
or  not. 

I  would  go  a  step  further  here  and  suggest 
that  you  not  get  involved  at  all  with  anyone 
approaching  you  with  such  a  proposed  agree¬ 
ment.  If  you  become  tempted,  take  a  deep 
breath  and  call  a  knowledgeable  advisor,  or 
call  or  email  me  so  1  can  talk  you  out  of  it! 

Violate  the  above  contract  suggestions  at 
your  peril.  One  person  recently  signed  away 
all  of  his  copyrights  by  not  paying  attention. 
He  never  read  the  agreement,  never  ques¬ 
tioned  the  meaning  of  its  provisions  and  failed 
to  seek  advice  about  it.  He  thinks  he  can  now 
violate  the  agreement  and  go  to  court  and  win. 
Not  so. 

Enforcement  of  contract  provisions  in 
court  is  always  problematic,  especially  if  one 
party  has  waited  a  long  time  to  try  to  change 
something,  or  where  both  parties  have  acted 
on  the  agreement  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
Please  keep  in  mind  the  time  and  stress  as¬ 
sociated  with  court  involvement.  Avoid  the 
court  system  at  all  costs  and  spend  your  time 
on  artwork. 

For  example,  all  copyright-law  jurisdiction 
is  at  the  federal  court  level  and  is  very  expen¬ 
sive.  A  better  alternative  is  to  do  your  home¬ 
work  ahead  of  time  and  be  careful  in  choosing 
your  business  relationships. 

These  same  comments  apply  whether  you 
are  an  artist,  art  dealer  or  collector.  I  am  sure 
that  most  of  you  have  heard  of  the  concept 
of  "due  diligence,”  so  take  advantage  of  its 
opportunities. 

An  acceptable  agreement  does  not  need 
to  be  20  pages  long.  Keep  in  mind  the  due 
diligence  above.  Simply  be  careful  about  your 
art  business  involvements. 

There  are  a  number  of  good  business 
guidebooks  and  books  on  legal  forms  avail¬ 
able  for  artists,  both  in  bookstores  and  over 
the  internet  that  can  be  helpful,  but  none  are 
a  substitute  for  a  lawyer’s  good  legal  advice. 
These  self-help  books  are  guidelines  and  ex¬ 
amples.  What  may  be  appropriate  as  a  contract 
for  gallery  representation,  consignment  or 
exhibition  in  New  York  or  Los  Angeles  may 
not  be  acceptable  in  Montana.  Use  your  best 
judgment  in  doing  business  with  people  and 


Bill  Frazier 


organizations  you  can  trust. 

One  artist  called  me  to  argue  that  art¬ 
ists  should  not  be  held  to  the  same  business 
(presumably  contractual)  standards  as  other 
people.  Why  not?  Artists  are  members  of  the 
business  world,  produce  a  product  normally 
sold  at  retail,  and  develop  wide-ranging  sales 
and  consumer  relationships. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  standard  by  which 
artists  should  not  be  bound  by  their  agree¬ 
ments,  should  not  have  to  pay  their  bills  like 
the  rest  of  us,  or  should  be  relieved  of  paying 
taxes  or  other  obligations.  Artists  produce 
artwork  to  sell  to  make  a  living,  and  develop 
business  relationships  with  galleries,  dealers 
and  auctions  for  selling  that  artwork. 

The  same  standards  apply  between  an  art 
gallery  and  its  customer  as  apply  to  any  other 
sales  outlet.  If  the  artist  considers  himself  a 
professional,  then  he  should  expect  profes¬ 
sional  standards  to  apply. 

The  customer  expects  a  quality  product  for 
his  money  and  expects  the  gallery  and  artist 
to  back  up  that  item  just  as  they  would  a  car, 
television  or  other  consumer  product.  If  you 
do  not  think  this  is  the  case,  see  what  happens 
when  the  paint  peels  off  the  canvas  or  the 
bronze  cracks. 

When  the  artist  or  gallery  sells  a  piece  of 
artwork,  the  sale  creates  a  contract  between 
the  seller  and  buyer  and  this  should  be  an 
agreement  to  which  sound  business  standards 
and  practices  apply  for  everyone’s  benefit. 

Bill  Frazier  served  a  lengthy  and  invaluable 
tenure  as  chairman  of  the  Montana  Arts 
Council.  He's  in  private  practice  in  Big 
Timber,  and  can  be  reached  at  406-932-5453 
or  artlaw@mtintouch.net.  MAC  thanks  Art  of 
the  West  for  permission  to  reprint  this  series. 


Tech  Talk:  Exploring  the  basics  of  online  privacy 


Last  year,  Google’s 
CEO  Eric  Schmidt  (in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  reporter’s  ques¬ 
tions  about  trusting  Google 
with  the  huge  amounts  of 
private  information  the 
search  company  has  accu¬ 
mulated  for  web  searches) 
said,  “If  you  have  some¬ 
thing  that  you  don’t  want 
anyone  to  know,  maybe 
you  shouldn’t  be  doing  it  in 
the  first  place.” 

Schmidt’s  point  is  in¬ 
teresting,  because  in  2005, 
he  blacklisted  some  tech 
reporters  for  a  year  after  a 
news  company  published 
an  article  about  Schmidt’s 
salary  and  political  dona¬ 
tions  and  more,  all  found 
through  Google  searches. 


Mark  Ratledge  is  an 
information  technology 
consultant.  His  website  is 
markratledge.com. 


thing  that  has  evolved  over 
time.” 

He  was  explaining 
changes  in  Facebook’s 
privacy  polices  made  last 
December,  when  Facebook 
made  public  default  catego¬ 
ries  of  information  that  had 
been  private  by  user  prefer¬ 
ence,  and  obscured  details  of 
the  change  at  first,  much  to 
the  consternation  of  privacy 
pundits. 

Two  years  ago,  Zucker- 
berg  said  that  privacy  con¬ 
trols  were  “the  vector  around 
which  Facebook  operates." 
Some  analysts  think  those 
initial  privacy  protections 
contributed  to  Facebook’s 
explosive  growth  and  subse¬ 


quent  multi-billion  market  valuation. 
The  fact  that  companies  decide  what 


By  Mark  Ratledge 

We’re  accustomed  to  security  and 
privacy  in  the  non-online  world;  we  have 
locks  on  our  doors  and  cars,  and  shades  on 
the  windows  of  our  houses  for  privacy. 

And  we’re  used  to  aspects  of  online 
security  and  privacy:  we  have  email  pass¬ 
words  and  do  online  banking  on  secure 
websites,  and  we  know  (or  should  know) 
that  it’s  good  to  be  careful  about  what  pri¬ 
vate  information  we  put  out  on  the  internet. 

The  terms  privacy  and  security  often  get 
interchanged,  especially  online,  'They  are 
different  concepts,  after  all.  Being  secure 
online  is  something  you  learn  about  and 
do;  privacy  is  what  may  or  may  not  happen 
with  what  you  do  about  security. 

Online  security  is  often  in  the  news,  but 
being  private  online  is  important  to  learn, 
too.  For  the  next  few  Tech  Talks,  I’ll  be 
covering  the  basics  of  online  privacy:  what 
online  privacy  is,  how  private  information 
is  gathered  and  used,  what  permissions  we 
give  companies  regarding  our  private  in¬ 
formation  and  how  online  users  can  control 
their  privacy. 

Many  in  the  technology  industry  say 
that  in  this  age  of  the  internet,  very  little  is 
private  anymore.  But  that  doesn’t  mean  one 
should  give  up  and  not  be  concerned  with 
online  privacy. 


And  Facebook,  the  social  networking  site 
with  more  than  400  million  users  has  assumed 
the  role  of  arbiter  of  online  privacy,  for  better 
or  for  worse. 

Facebook  founder  Mark  Zuckerberg  said 
last  year,  “People  have  really  gotten  comfort¬ 
able  not  only  sharing  more  information  and 
different  kinds,  but  more  openly  and  with 
more  people.  That  social  norm  is  just  some- 


makes  up  ideas  of  privacy  will  continue, 
because  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  gather 
more  and  more  data  for  advertising  use. 
So  probably  the  most  important  point 
when  considering  your  privacy  online  is 
that  you  need  to  be  proactive  and  look  out 
for  yourself.  Stay  tuned  for  more  about 
this  next  time. 


Find  State  of 
the  Arts 
articles  online 

Bill  Frazier's  "Law 
and  the  Art  World" 
series  is  also  available 
online  with  other 
articles  from  this  and 
previous  editions  of 
State  of  the  Arts. 

To  reach  the  col¬ 
lection  of  articles,  go 
to  the  arts  council 
website  at  www.art. 
mt.gov  and  select 
the  "Featured  Online 
Services"  link  on 
the  right  side  of 
the  home  page.  That 
takes  you  to  the  State 
of  the  Arts  "News 
Articles"  page  and  a 
drop-down  box  un¬ 
der  the  "View  articles 
for  specific  section"; 
then  choose  "Art¬ 
ists'  Legal  Advice" 
from  the  drop-down 
menu. 
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Travel  Arts 
Partnership 

hosts  website 

The  Travel  Arts 
Partnership  offers  an 
online  periodical  that 
focuses  on  cultural 
tourism  at  www. 
travelartspartnership. 
com. 

The  site  is  designed 
to  spur  productive 
partnerships  between 
cultural/heritage 
organizations  and 
travel  professionals. 
Contents  include 
surveys,  statistics 
and  data  pertaining 
to  cultural  tourism, 
case  studies  and 
conferences.  Sec¬ 
tions  also  explore 
cultural  tourism  and 
hotels,  museums, 
the  government,  and 
convention  and  visi¬ 
tor  bureaus  (CVBs). 

Exhibitions  that  are 
attracting  visitors  and 
published  articles 
that  may  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  travel  and  art 
professionals  are  also 
part  of  the  online 
publication. 


Opportunities 


Want  the  latest  info  on  opportunities? 

Using  email,  the  arts  council  manages  three  biweekly  information  newsletters 
that  provide  current  and  ongoing  opportunities.  Artists,  arts  organizations  and 
arts  educators  each  have  their  own  list. 

To  sign  up  for  any  or  all  of  these  information  tools,  email  Beck  McLaughlin  at 
bemclaughlin@mt.gov  or  look  for  the  sign-up  form  on  our  website  and  in  the 
newspaper. 


Disclaimer:  No  endorsement  is  intended  or  made 
of  any  product,  service  or  information  either  by 
its  inclusion  or  exclusion  from  the  Opportunities 
section  of  the  State  of  the  Arts.  While  all 
attempts  are  made  to  insure  the  correctness  and 
suitability  of  information  under  our  control  and 
to  correct  any  errors  brought  to  our  attention,  no 
representation  or  guarantee  can  be  made  as  to 
the  correctness  or  suitability  of  that  information 
or  any  other  linked  information  presented, 
referenced  or  implied.  All  critical  information 
should  be  independently  verified. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  and 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries, 
State  of  Montana 

The  Stevensville  Art  and  Sculpture  Society  is 
once  again  “cawing”  for  artists  to  submit  their 
applications  to  enter  the  5  th  Annual  Stevens  vi  lie 
Scarecrow  Festival  on  First  Friday,  Oct.  1.  The 
most  popular  scarecrows  will  receive  by  balloted 
voting:  1  st  place  -  $300,  2nd  place  -  $200,  and 
3rd  place  -  $100.  In  addition,  two  artistic  merit 
awards  of  $50  each  will  be  given  by  the  decision 
of  a  three-member  jury  of  SASS  artists.  Perfor¬ 
mance  artists,  musicians  and  living  sculpture 
entries  are  welcome,  also,  and  will  be  eligible 
forartistic  merit  awards,  but  not  for  popular  vote 
prize  monies.  Entry  forms  are  available  at  the 
Bitterroot  Star  office  in  Stevensville,  the  Paper 
Clip  in  Hamilton,  or  online  at  www.sassart.org. 
DEADLINE:  Sept.  24,  2010. 

The  Archie  Bray  Foundation  in  Helena  is  seek¬ 
ing  entries  for  the  annual  Beyond  the  Brickyard 
Exhibition.  For  more  information,  visit  www. 
archiebray.org  and  follow  the  links  to  the  Be¬ 
yond  the  Brickyard  exhibition.  DEADLINE: 
Sept.  15,  2010. 

The  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art  in  Kalispell 
announces  the  Catch  the  Vision:  From  Dreams 
to  Discovery  exhibition.  The  exhibition  is  open 
to  all  Montana  artists  working  in  any  media  who 
are  beginning  their  careers  as  a  professional 
artist.  To  meet  eligibility  requirements,  artists 
cannot  be  represented  by  a  commercial  gallery 
or  have  had  a  solo  exhibition  in  a  gallery  or  mu¬ 
seum  setting.  Artists  of  any  age  are  encouraged 
to  apply,  and  artists  under  1 8  need  a  parent’s 
permission  to  participate.  The  exhibition  will 
be  on  display  at  the  Hockaday  Jan.  6-March  17, 
2011.  Information  on  entry  method,  materials, 
fees,  payment,  and  rules  can  be  found  at  www. 
hockadaymuseum.org  on  the  “Exhibitions"  tab. 
Mail  entries  must  be  addressed  to  the  Hockaday 
Museum  of  Art.  Emerging  Artist  Exhibition, 
302  Second  Avenue  East,  Kalispell,  MT  59901. 
For  more  information,  visit  www.hockaday 
museum.org  orcall  406-755-5268.  DEADLINE: 
Dec.  1,2010. 

The  Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art  in 
Great  Ealls  is  seeking  submissions  for  the  14"' 
Annual  Art  Auction  Preview  Exhibition,  to  be 
held  Jan.  13-Feb.  2,  2011.  For  entry  details 
visit  www.the-square.org  and  follow  the  links. 
No  entry  fee  is  required.  DEADLINE:  Oct.  11, 
2010. 

The  Lewistown  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  seeking  artists  and  crafters  to  sell  their  wares 
at  the  annual  Montana  Chokecherry  Festival, 
.  Sept.  1 1  in  Lewistown.  Booth  space  is  $50 
for  nonmembers  and  $25  for  members.  For 
more  information,  call  406-535-5436  or  email 
lewchamb®  midrivers.com. 

The  Holiday  Food  and  Gift  Festival  is  seek¬ 
ing  artists  and  vendors  for  this  year’s  festival, 
to  be  held  Nov.  20-21  in  Billings,  MT.  Last 
year,  more  than  10,000  shoppers  attended  the 
two-day  show,  which  features  more  than  250 
arts  and  crafts  booths.  For  more  information, 
email  douglas@danddproductions.us  or  call 
406-696-6585. 


The  Art  and  Soul  Festival,  to  be  held  Oct.  23 
in  Billings,  is  now  accepting  vendor  applica¬ 
tions.  The  festival  celebrates  the  many  ways 
that  creative  arts  and  alternative  healing  support 
and  expand  the  experience  of  soul,  being  human 
and  living  in  community.  Artists  will  be  juried 
and  metaphysical  and  healing  arts  practitioners 
must  demonstrate  professional  credentials.  Visit 
www.barjonsbooks.com  orcall 406-252-4398. 
DEADLINE:  Sept.  1,2010. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  and 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries, 
National 

The  North  Carolina  Arts  Council  seeks  to 
commission  artists  for  two  park-sited  public  art 
projects,  each  of  which  will  become  a  centerpiece 
of  cultural  tourism  trails  celebrating  the  state’s 
rich  history,  creative  heritage  and  contemporary 
artistic  practices.  The  first  public  art  project  is  for 
North  Carolina’s  African  American  Music  Trail 
at  All- America  City  Park  in  Kinston.  The  second 
is  for  North  Carolina’s  Historic  Happy  Valley 
Byway  on  the  Yadkin  River  Greenway  Trail  in 
Patterson.  Artists  may  apply  to  both  RFQs,  but 
they  must  submit  two  separate  application  pack¬ 
ages.  Eor  more  information,  visit  www.ncarts. 
org/projectspecs  or  contact  Katherine  Reynolds 
at  katherine.reynolds@ncdcr.gov  or  919-807- 
6505.  DEADLINE:  Sept.  7,  2010. 

Catholic  Charities  of  Saint  Paul  and  Minne¬ 
apolis.  in  partnership  with  Public  Art  Saint  Paul 
and  the  Saint  Paul  Design  Center  landscape,  is 
seeking  an  artist  to  develop  a  proposal  for  the 
design  and  artistic  programming  of  the  Dorothy 
Day  Center  in  downtown  Saint  Paul.  The  pro¬ 
posal  may  include  design  of  the  shape  and  form 
of  the  land,  amenities  and  expressive/interpretive 
elements  in  multiple  media  (including  text  and 
sound)  integrated  into  the  site,  and  provision 
for  artistic  programming.  The  Dorothy  Day 
Center  provides  drop-in  services  during  the 
day  and  overnight  shelter  for  individuals  ex¬ 
periencing  homelessness.  This  opportunity  is 
open  to  all  artists  age  1 8  and  over  working  in 
multiple  media,  including  visual  arts,  conceptual 
and  performance  art,  and  environmental  art. 
It  is  open  to  artists  nationwide,  however,  the 
project  budget’s  capacity  to  underwrite  travel 
and  living  expenses  is  very  modest.  Successful 
applicants  will  demonstrate  interest  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  immerse  in  the  context  and  culture  of 
the  Dorothy  Day  Center,  capacity  to  grasp  the 
Center’s  mission  and  service,  and  to  translate 
artistic  experience  and  immersion  insights  into  a 
compelling  public  art  proposal.  Interested  artists 
must  submit  the  online  application  at:  www. 
surveymonkey.com/s/dorothyday.  DEADLINE: 
Sept.  10,  2010. 

The  Ormond  Memorial  Art  Museum,  Inc. 

in  Ormond  Beach,  FL,  is  seeking  submissions 
from  artists  with  previous  experience  in  outdoor 
installation  work  to  design,  build  and  install  an 
outdoor,  site-specific,  three  dimensional  tribute 
to  veterans  who  served  in  the  Vietnam  War.  A 
wide  variety  of  artwork  will  be  considered  in¬ 
cluding  figurative,  representational  and  abstract 
imagery.  Artwork  materials  should  require  mini¬ 
mum  maintenance  and  be  durable  and  withstand 
exposure  to  outside  elements.  The  base  of  the 
piece  should  not  exceed  3’x5’.Itwillbe  installed 
in  a  garden  environment  and  viewed  from  paved 
garden  paths.  This  call  to  artists  is  open  to  all 
professional  artists  with  previous  experience  in 
implementing  their  work  in  outdoor  public  set¬ 
tings.  The  artist  services  will  include  design  of 
original  artwork,  management  of  fabrication  and 
installation  of  the  work  and  the  base  structure 
and  availability  for  media  interviews.  The  total 


contract  amount  to  be  awarded  to  the  artist  for 
this  project  shall  not  exceed  $26,000.  For  more 
information,  contact  Susan  Richmond,  Ormond 
Memorial  Art  Museum,  78  East  Grand  Blvd., 
Ormond  Beach,  FL32 1 76;  386-676-3347;  email 
srichmond@ormondartmuseum.org.  DEAD¬ 
LINE;  Sept.  3,  2010. 

The  Newport  Music  Festival,  to  be  held 
Sept.  10- 12  in  Newport,  WA,  still  has  art,  craft 
and  merchandise  vendor  booth  space  available. 
The  festival  is  sponsored  by  the  Northwest 
Bluegrass  Association.  For  more  information, 
contact  Jim  Crowley  at  buddythedog@gmail. 
com  or  509-447-2701. 


Workshops/Conferences 


The  Archie  Bray  Foundation  presents  the  fol¬ 
lowing  workshops  in  Helena;  Porcelain,  Myth 
and  the  Figurine,  with  Chris  Antemann  and 
Gerit  Grimm,  Sept.  23-26,  $400;  and  Danger  in 
Playing  with  Animals,  with  Bernadette  Curran, 
Oct.  15-17,  $320.  Adult  Ceramic  Classes  run 
for  10  weeks:  Beginning  Ceramics,  Tuesday 
evenings.  Sept.  28-Nov.  30;  Intermediate  Ce¬ 
ramics,  Wednesday  evenings.  Sept.  29-Dec.  1 
orTuesday  mornings  Sept.  28-30;  and  Advanced 
Ceramics,  Thursday  evenings.  Sept.  30-Dec.  2. 
Tuition  is  $150  for  members  or  $185  for  non¬ 
members.  To  register,  call  406-443-3502  or  email 
archiebray  @  archiebray.org . 

A  Watercolor  Workshop  with  Loren  Kovich 
will  be  held  Nov.  8-9  in  conjunction  with  the 
Havre  Montana  Art  Association’s  Annual  Show 
and  Sale.  Fee  forthe  workshop  is  $50/day  or  $90 
for  both  days.  To  register  or  for  more  informa¬ 
tion,  contact  Marie  Ann  Toldness,  428  2nd  Ave., 
Havre,  MT  5950 1 ;  406-265-44 1 7. 

A  Watercolor  Workshop  with  Elliot  Eaton 

will  be  held  Sept.  1 1  at  the  Lewistown  Art 
Center.  Eaton’s  work  is  on  display  Sept.  3-28  in 
the  Lewistown  Art  Center’s  Gallery.  For  more 
information,  call  406-535-8278. 

An  Encaustic  and  Mixed  Media  Workshop 
with  Shawna  Moore  will  be  held  Oct.  23-24 
at  her  studio  in  Whitefish.  In  this  work.shop, 
the  encaustic  studio  and  the  process  of  painting 
with  beeswax  will  be  simplified.  Fee  is  $135  for 
Saturday  or  $200  for  both  days.  For  additional 
details,  call  Shawna  at  406-261-6528  or  ernail 
shawnamooreart@hotmail.com. 

The  Montana  Men’s  Foundation  Fall  Gather¬ 
ing  will  be  held  Sept.  23-26  at  Camp  Mimanag- 
ish,  south  of  Big  Timber,  MT.  Participants  will 
explore  what  it  means  to  be  a  man  in  today’s 
world:  in  relationships,  at  work,  with  family, 
and  by  oneself.  A  number  of  group  activities  are 
offered,  including  rhythm  and  song,  yoga  and 
movement,  art  making,  simple  rituals,  heart- 
to-heart  discussions,  self-awareness  exercises, 
time  on  the  land,  and  more.  The  beautiful  Camp 
Mimanagish  is  located  on  the  Boulder  River  in 
the  heart  of  the  Abasaroka  Wilderness.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.montanamen.org  or  call 
406-443-3439. 

A  Pastel  Workshop  with  Janet  Sullivan  will 
be  held  Oct.  1 5- 1 7  at  the  Hockaday  Museum  of 
Art  in  Kalispell.  Sullivan  is  a  founding  member 
of  the  Montana  Painters  Alliance  and  a  member 
of  the  Pastel  Society  of  the  Northern  Rockies. 
Cost  is  $  1 50  for  museum  members,  or  $  1 80  for 
nonmembers.  For  more  information,  visit  www. 
hockadaymuseum.org  or  call  406-755-5268. 

Gallery  16  will  host  a  watercolor  workshop 
with  Kalispell  artist  Karen  Leigh  Oct.  15-17. 
An  award-winning  painter  with  30  years  of 
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teaching  experience,  Leigh  has  been  featured  in 
Watercolor  magazine  and  is  a  signature  member 
of  the  Montana  Watercolor  Society.  Registra¬ 
tion  is  limited.  Call  406-453-6103  or  visit 
galleryl6greatfalls.com  for  more  information. 

The  FVCC  Semester  in  Venice  Program, 

now  in  its  third  year,  is  being  offered  Jan.  16- 
April  16,  2011.  This  all-inclusive  study-abroad 
opportunity  provides  students  with  an  immersion 
in  Italian  language  and  culture.  During  spring 
semester,  students  can  earn  up  to  22  college  cred¬ 
its  in  the  program,  including  Italian  language, 
culture  and  art  history,  and  special  courses  on 
theatre  during  Venice’s  spectacular  Camivalle. 
Space  is  limited  to  20  students.  A  $500  non-re- 
fundable  deposit  is  required  to  secure  a  place  in 
the  program  and  final  payment  is  due  by  Oct.  30. 
For  more  information,  contact  John  Rawlings  at 
406-862-0561  or  at  www.fvcc.edu. 

Eve  Pottery  in  Great  Falls  offers  nine  weeks  of 
classes  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  beginning 
Sept.  28  and  Sept.  30.  Cost  is  $165  and  covers 
class  fee,  the  first  25  pounds  of  clay  and  firing. 
Students  are  welcome  to  come  in  and  work 
outside  of  class  time  as  well.  Call  406-452-9 1 55 
for  more  information. 

Donna  Watson,  signature  member  of  the 
American  Watercolor  Society,  will  teach  a 
design  and  composition  workshop  Oct.  7-10 
in  Kalispell.  Class  is  limited  to  20  artists  of 
any  level.  Cost  is  $375  for  MTWS  members, 
$425  for  nonmembers.  Contact  S.  Busch  at 
sanbusl949@msn.com  for  more  registration 
information. 

Rimrock  Opera  in  Billings  offers  two  work¬ 
shops.  In  Opera  101  -  Backstage  at  the  Opera, 
Douglas  Nagel,  Rimrock  Opera’s  general  direc¬ 
tor,  leads  the  class  through  insights  and  details  of 
“The  Merry  Widow”  story,  with  a  sneak  preview 
at  a  dress  rehearsal  and  a  post-opera  bonus  class. 
The  class  will  be  held  Wednesday  evenings. 
Sept.  1,  8  and  t5.  Spring  Opera  101,  focusing 
on  Puccini’s  “Tosca,”  runs  Wednesday  eve¬ 
nings,  April  6,  1 3  and  20  with  a  theater  preview 
April  27  and  bonus  class  May  4.  Discussion  and 
I  Q  &  A  are  a  big  part  of  the  class.  Enrollment  is 
I imited.  Call  Rimrock  Opera,  406-67 1  -22 1 4  for 
more  information  and  to  enroll. 

The  Carbon  County  Arts  Guild  and  De¬ 
pot  Gallery  offer  the  following  workshops: 
Flower  and  Landscape  Painting  with  the  Bar- 
haugs.  Sept.  1 1 ;  and  Let  It  Flow  Watercolor 
Workshop  with  Sallie  Bowen,  Sept.  17-18.  Call 
406-446-1370. 

Living  Art  of  Montana  offers  these  Creativity  for 
Life  workshops  at  the  Missoula  Public  Library: 
Mandala  Creations  with  Beth  Jaffe,  Aug.  28; 
Tree  Houses  with  Beth  Jaffe,  Sept.  11;  Simple 
Writing/Creative  Phrases  with  Lori  Mitchell, 
Sept.  18;  and  Organza  Flower  Adornments  with 
Michel  Colville,  Sept.  25.  Workshops  are  for 
■  people  facing  illness  or  loss.  There  is  no  charge 
for  workshops,  but  donations  are  appreciated. 
To  register,  call  406-549-5329.  For  informa¬ 
tion  visit  www.livingartofmontana.org  or  email 
ysteinprograms@livingartofmontana.org. 

Engraving  on  Claybord™  with  Ron  Ukrainetz 
will  be  held  Sept.  18-19  at  the  C.M.  Russell 
Museum  in  Great  Falls.  Learn  the  basics  of 
fine  art  engraving  with  this  master  engraver. 
Cost  is  $130  for  members,  $140  for  nonmem¬ 
bers.  Call  406-727-8787  ext.  347  or  email 
kkapalka@cmrussell.org. 

Montana  Horses  and  Val  Westover  Photog¬ 
raphy  have  teamed  up  to  present  a  September 
Photography  workshop  based  at  the  working 
horse  ranch.  The  Mantle  Ranch  near  Three 
Forks,  Sept.  3-5.  Join  award-winning  photog¬ 
raphers  and  international  photo  safari  guides, 
Val  Westover  and  Stephanie  Adriana,  for  their 
three-day  workshop  “CapturingTrue  Emotion.” 
This  is  an  incredible  opportunity  to  learn  from 
the  best,  photograph  hundreds  of  horses  on  a  real 
working  horse  ranch,  and  get  a  backstage  press 


pass  to  real  ranch  life  in  Montana.  The  weekend 
also  includes  special  guest.  Diana  Volk,  who  will 
share  her  unique  style  of  photo  painting.  Cost 
is  $1,250.  For  more  information,  call  406-285- 
354 1  or  visit  www.montanahorses.com  or  ww  w. 
valwestoverphotography.com. 

A  Fiddle  and  Cello  Workshop  with  Alasdair 
Fraser  and  Natalie  Haas  will  be  held  1  p.m. 
Oct.  24  at  MSU-Billings  Cisel  Recital  Hall.  The 
Billings  Ceilidh  Fiddlers  sponsors  this  workshop 
and  the  duo’s  concert  which  follows  at  3  p.m. 
($18).  Cost  of  the  workshop  is  $  1 0;  call  406-254- 
0400  or  visit  billingsceilidhfiddlers.com. 

The  Missoula  Art  Museum  offers  these  work¬ 
shops:  The  Art  of  Field  Sketching  with  Claire 
Emery,  Sept.  18,  $40.50-$45;  Observational 
Drawing  with  Stephanie  J.  Frostad,  Tuesdays, 
Sept.  14-Oct.  19,  $76.50-$85;  and  a  teacher 
workshop.  Photography  and  Poetry  Wisions  and 
Voices  with  David  Spear,  Nov.  6.  Call  406-728- 
0447  or  visit  www.missoulaartmuseum.org. 

Glass  Fusing  with  Melanie  Drown  will  be 
held  at  the  Stumptown  Art  Studio  in  Whitefish 
on  Sept.  8  (create  a  fused  and  slumped  platter) 
and  on  Oct.  13  (circles).  Call  406-862-5929  or 
visit  www.stumptownartstudio.org. 

Alaska  Artist  Retreat  will  be  held  Sept.  12-18 
on  Kodiak  Island  in  Alaska  with  Spirit  of  Alaska 
Wilderness  Adventures.  Renew  your  creative 
energy  on  this  inspirational  journey  on  the  wild 
side  of  Kodiak  Island.  This  is  a  once-in-a-life- 
time  opportunity  to  experience  a  truly  amazing 
place  with  like-minded  artists.  Artists  will  be 
staying  in  a  remote  camp  where  time  slows  down 
and  peace  and  nature  are  the  norm.  Beach-comb¬ 
ing,  kayaking,  bears  and  wildlife  viewing  and 
whale- watching  are  just  a  few  of  the  opportunities 
available  on  this  incredible  journey.  There  will 
be  plenty  of  time  for  personal  explorations  of 
your  art  as  well  as  these  guided  activities  and 
informal  mini-workshops  utilizing  available 
materials.  Workshops  include  fish  printing,  rustic 
furniture  making,  cottonwood  bark  carving  and 
found  object  assemblage.  Opportunities  abound 
forplein-airpainting,  sketching  and  photography. 
Call  406-599-6684  or  vistit  www.bearcanyon- 
school.com  for  additional  information. 

Chinese  painting  and  watercolor  artist  Lian  | 
Zhen  will  be  giving  a  five-day  workshop  in 
Missoula  Sept.  25-29.  Cost  is  $375,  with  a 
$100  deposit  made  out  to  Lian  Zhen  and  sent  to 
Dorothy  Patent,  5445  Skyway  Drive,  Missoula. 
MT  59804.  The  class  is  limited  to  22  participants. 
Contact  doropatent@gmail.com  if  you  have  any 
questions. 

The  Crown  of  the  Continent  Guitar  Founda¬ 
tion  (CCGF)  will  hold  its  first  guitar  festival 
and  workshop  at  the  Flathead  Lake  Lodge  in 
Bigfork,  MT,  Aug.  29-Sept.  5.  The  event,  which 
will  occur  during  the  centennial  celebration  of 
Glacier  National  Park,  will  be  a  rare  opportunity 
to  study  with  renowned  guitar  artists,  including 
Pat  Metheny,  Alex  DeGrassi,  Lee  Rittenour  and 
Scott  Tennant.  The  workshop  includes  exclusive 
evening  performances  every  night  and  public 
performances  in  the  Flathead  Valley.  Register 
by  calling  800-234-6479  or  visiting  www. 
cocguitarfoundation.org. 

The  Red  Lodge  Clay  Center  in  Red  Lodge 
offers  a  workshop  with  Randy  Johnston  and 
Jan  McKeachie  Johnston,  Oct.  2-3,  free,  open 
to  first  30  people.  Call  406-446-3993  or  visit 
www.redlodgeclaycenter.com. 

The  Sandpiper  Gallery  in  Poison  offers  a  work¬ 
shop.  Watercolor  Tricks  with  Joanne  Simp.son, 
Sept.  13-17.  Call  406-883-5956. 


Residencies 


The  Montana  Artists  Refuge,  an  artist-run 
residency  program  located  in  Basin,  is  accepting 
applications  now  from  artists  of  all  disciplines. 


Residencies  are  one  month  to  nine  months  in 
length.  Facilities  include  two  spacious  apart¬ 
ments  with  separate  20’  x  30’  studios,  one 
soundproofed  apartment  for  writers,  musicians, 
composers,  and  two  studio  apartments  for  writers 
or  other  artists  who  require  minimal  space;  all 
include  full  kitchen  facilities,  double  bed  and 
wireless  internet  access.  The  deadline  for  appli¬ 
cations  to  the  residency  program  from  October 
2010  to  January  2011  is  Aug.  31.  Because  we 
sometimes  have  cancellations,  we  encourage 
artists  to  apply  at  any  time.  To  learn  more  about 
the  Refuge,  go  to  www.montanarefuge.org  and 
download  an  application;  or  send  S  ASE  to  Mon¬ 
tana  Artists  Refuge,  Box  8,  Basin,  MT  59631; 
406-225-3500;  or  email  mar@mt.net. 


Literature 


Front  Range,  an  internationally  circulated  an¬ 
nual  literary  journal,  seeks  submissions  of  high 
quality  fiction,  poetry  and  creative  nonfiction 
for  our  sixth  (2011)  issue.  We  love  work  about 
Montana,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  West.  We 
also  love  work  from  and  about  other  places  that 
juxtaposes  our  existence  with  that  of  the  world 
at  large.  Categories  include  poetry,  short  fiction, 
nonfiction  and  artwork.  While  we  have  accepted 
previously  published  work  from  established 
authors,  this  is  normally  by  prior  arrangement. 
Simultaneous  submissions  accepted.  All  rights 
revert  to  author/artist  upon  publication.  Payment 
is  in  contributor  copies.  Archives  and  submis¬ 
sion  guidelines  are  on  the  website  www.fron- 
trangeMT.org.  Submit  to  editor@frontrangeMT. 
org  (preferred)  or  FrontRangeMT@hotmail. 
com.  DEADLINE:  Nov.  7,  2010. 


Media  Arts 


The  Northeast  Montana  Film  Festival  is  now 
accepting  films  for  the  festival  .which  will  be  held 
April  9,  201 1 .  The  first  category  is  four-minute 
and  under  short  films.  Films  can  be  any  length 
and  any  genre.  The  content  has  to  be  family- 
friendly.  There  are  two  age  categories,  1 8  and 
under,  and  adult  (over  18).  A  small  monetary 
prize  will  be  awarded  for  the  top  film  in  each 
category.  The  festival  is  also  looking  for  feature- 
length  films.  Films  can  range  in  length  from 
60-120  minutes.  Any  genre  is  acceptable,  but 
the  film  has  to  be  family-friendly.  The  festival 
offers  residents  in  the  rural  area  of  northeast 
Montana  opportunities  to  see  films  which  range 
from  traditional  and  the  traditional  film  making 
process,  to  experimental.  For  more  information, 
email  artspotgallery@gmail.com;  send  films 
to  NE  Montana  Film  Festival,  c/0  ArtSpot,  PO 
Box  217,  Fort  Peck,  MT  59223.  DEADLINE: 
March  15,  2011. 

The  Big  Sky  Documentary  Film  Festival,  the 
premier  venue  fornonfiction  film  in  the  American 
West,  is  seeking  submissions  for  its  eighth  an¬ 
nual  event.  From  Feb.  1 1-20,  201 1  the  festival 
will  screen  l(X)-i-  films,  including  world  and 
U.S.  premieres,  classics,  rare  and  experimental 
works  on  Montana’s  largest  screen  at  the  historic 
Wilma  Theater  in  downtown  Missoula.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  ten  days  of  screenings,  the  event  will 
feature  public  and  VIP  events  including  panel 
discussions,  galas,  receptions  and  networking 
round-tables.  The  competitive  event  is  open  to 
non-fiction  films  and  videos  of  all  genres,  subject 
matter,  lengths  and  production  dates.  Awards  and 
cash  prizes  will  be  given  for  Best  Documentary 
Feature  (over  50  minutes).  Best  Documentary 
Short  (15-50  minutes).  Best  Mini-Doc  (under 
15  minutes)  and  best  documentary  about  the 
American  West  (the  Big  Sky  Award).  DVD 
(NTSC/PAL),  VHS  (NTSC/PAL),  DVCAM 
(NTSC/PAL),  HDV  (NTSC),  and  mini  DV 
( NTSC/PAL)  are  accepted  for  preview.  Enter  at 

www.withoutabox.com/login/3969ordownioad 

an  entry  form  in  pdf  format  at  www.bigsky 
filmfest.org/entries.html.  Regular  deadline  is 
Sept.  3,  and  final  deadline  is  Oct.  15,  2010. 

Continued  on  next  page 


Film  office 
offers  tips 

Want  tips  on  how 
to  get  hired  on  a 
film  production  or 
shooting  a  film  in 
Montana? 

The  Montana  Film 
Office  has  an  infor¬ 
mative  list  of  sugges¬ 
tions.  Call  the  office 
at  406-841-2876; 
e-mail  requests  to 
montanafilm@visitmt. 
com  or  visit  the  web¬ 
site:  www.montana 
film.com. 

For  information  on 
current  and  upcom¬ 
ing  film  productions, 
call  the  Montana 
Film  Office  Hotline  at 
406-444-3960  day  or 
night.  The  line  fea¬ 
tures  up-to-date  de¬ 
tails  on  film  produc¬ 
tions  that  the  office 
has  been  authorized 
to  release. 


State  of  the  Arts  •  September/October  2010 


National  arts 
resources 

•  National  En¬ 
dowment  for  the 
Arts:  1100  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Ave.,  NW, 
Washington,  DC 
20506;  202-682- 
5400;  www.artsen- 
dow.gov;  email: 
webmgr@arts. 
endow.gov. 

•  National 
Endowment  for  the 
Humanities:  1 1 00 
Pennsylvania  Ave.,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20506; 
202-606-8400;  vv\ww. 
neh.fed.us. 

•  Arts  4  All  People: 
www.arts  4allpeople. 
org;  email:  a4ap@ 
wallacefunds.org. 

•  Americans  for  the 
Arts:  1 000  Vermont 
Ave.,  NW,  12th  Floor, 
Washington,  DC  20005; 
202-371-2830;  WWW. 
artusa.org. 

•  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Museums: 
1571  Eye  St.  NW,  Ste. 
400,  Washington,  DC 
20005;  202-289-1818; 
www.aam-us.org. 

•  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation: 

1 785  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  NW,  Washington, 
DC  20036;  202-588- 
6000;  www.national 
trust.org. 

•  ADA  Services  Unit: 
U.S.  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commis¬ 
sion,!  801  LSt.  NW, 

Rm.  9024,  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC  20507; 
202-663-4900  or  800- 
669-4000  for  employ¬ 
ment  questions;  www. 
eeoc.gov/facts. 

•  New  York  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Arts:  1 55 
Avenue  of  the  Americas, 
1 4th  Floor,  New  York 
NY  10013-1507;  212- 
366-6900;  www.nyfa. 
org. 

•  Architectural  and 
Transportation  Barri¬ 
ers  Compliance  Board: 
1 331  F  St.  NW,  Suite 

1 000,  Washington,  DC 
20004;  800-872-2253; 
www.access-board.gov. 

•  National  Reha¬ 
bilitation  Informa¬ 
tion  Center  (NARIC): 
800-346-2742  or  800- 
344-5405  for  assistive 
technology  product 
information. 


Performing  Arts 


The  Hamilton  Players  is  seeking  directors 
and  shows  for  the  June  20 1 1  through  May  20 1 2 
season.  Priority  consideration  will  be  given  to 
family-friendly  shows,  both  musical  and  non¬ 
musical.  New  and  experienced  directors  are 
encouraged  to  apply.  Send  your  resume,  a  show 
proposal  (including  a  short  synopsis  of  the  plot 
and  any  special  details),  and  an  explanation  of 
why  you  and  your  show  are  a  good  fit  for  the 
Hamilton  Players,  to  Colleen  Murphy-South- 
wick.  Executive  Director,  Hamilton  Players, 
100  Ricketts  Rd.,  Hamilton,  MT  59840  or 
email  info@hamiltonplayers.com.  DEADLINE: 
Sept.  15,  2010. 

Montana  Actors’ Theatre,  the  fastest  growing 
nonprofit,  regional  theatre  company  in  Montana, 
seeks  to  fill  several  volunteer  positions  for  its 
Great  Falls  Chapter.  These  positions  include 
an  Artistic  Council  consisting  of  Production 
Manager,  Venue  Manager,  Technical  Director 
and  Marketing/Fundraising  Representative,  as 
well  as  several  other  key  rolls  such  as  Education 
Coordinator,  Touring  Manager,  Volunteer  Coor¬ 
dinator  and  Costume  Design.  Along  with  these 
key  positions,  MAT  is  looking  for  volunteers  in 
all  aspects  of  theatre  and  day-to-day  business 
operations.  MAT  offers  diversity  in  its  offering 
of  staged  productions  as  well  as  in  its  ability 
to  educate,  inspire  creativity,  and  allow  for  the 
development  of  its  members  and  volunteers. 
Please  contact  Jay  F’yette  at  406-945-0272  or 
montanaactors@yahoo.com  for  more  informa¬ 
tion  or  for  an  application  packet. 

Montana  Performing  Arts  Consortium  an¬ 
nounces  its  28th  annual  artist  showcase  to  be 
held  Jan.  28-30,  2011,  in  Great  Falls.  The 
showcase  is  open  to  all  performing  artists  and  is 
an  opportunity  to  meet  representative  of  approxi¬ 
mately  20  presenting  organizations  from  across 
the  state.  Application  materials  are  available  at 
www.mtperforming arts.org.  For  any  and  all 
questions,  contact  the  MPAC  office  at  406-585- 
9551.  DEADLINE:  Oct.  30,  2010. 


Grants  &  Fellowships 


Mid  Atlantic  Arts  Foundation  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Endowment  for  the  Arts  announce  the 


availability  of  guidelines  for  the  2010-2011 
cycle  of  USArtists  International  (USAI),  which 
provides  support  for  American  dance,  music 
and  theatre  artists  who  have  been  invited  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  significant  international  festivals  and 
engagements  that  represent  extraordinary  career 
opportunities  anywhere  in  the  world  outside  of  the 
United  States  and  its  territories.  The  deadlines  for 
the  program  are  Sept.  7, 20 1 0,  forprojects  taking 
place  between  Nov.  1 , 20 1 0,  and  Oct.  3 1 , 20 1 1 ; 
Dec.  13, 2010,  forprojects  taking  place  between 
March  1 , 20 1 1 ,  and  Feb.  28, 20 1 2;  and  April  22, 
2011,  for  projects  taking  place  between  July  1, 
2011,  and  June  30,  2012.  Applicants  must  be 
designated  by  the  l.R.S.  as  a  501  (c)(3)  organiza¬ 
tion,  or  have  a  fiscal  agent  that  is  designated  as 
a  501(c)(3)  organization,  USAI  is  committed  to 
ensuring  that  the  impressive  range  of  creative 
expression  of  American  performing  artists  is 
presented  before  a  broad  international  audience. 
The  program  works  to  strengthen  the  creative  and 
professional  development  of  American  artists 
by  providing  opportunities  for  the  exchange  of 
ideas  and  best  practices  with  their  colleagues  in 
other  countries,  exposure  to  new  audiences  and 
performing  arts  programmers,  and  access  to  the 
international  marketplace.  For  guidelines  and 
more  information,  visitwww.midatlanticarts.org 
or  contact  Karen  Newell  at  410-539-6656,  ext. 
104,  or  email  karen@midatlanticarts.org. 

The  2011  Artist  in  Business  Leadership  Pro¬ 
gram  is  an  independent  business  arts  fellowship 
program  that  features  a  working  capital  grant  of 
up  to  $5,000  to  be  used  to  support  a  one-year 
marketing  plan/strategy  or  business  goal  as  de¬ 
fined  by  the  artist  applicant.  Artists  will  receive 
technical  assistance,  a  professional  network  of 
peers,  as  well  as  travel  funds  to  participate  in 
First  Peoples  Fund  individualized  professional 
development  workshops.  The  fellowship  also 
provides  a  focus  on  new  works  to  stimulate 
creativity  and  a  renewal  of  energy  in  Native 
art  expression.  Artist  applicants  must  be  in  mid 
career  (5+  years)  in  their  experience  in  market¬ 
ing  their  art  at  Indian  art  markets,  galleries, 
and  have  wholesale  experience.  Artists  will 
have  chosen  art  as  a  means  to  obtain  economic 
self-sufficiency  for  their  family  and  to  establish 
themselves  as  independent,  credible  artists  with 
viable  community  based  businesses.  Artist 
must  be  a  member  of  a  Northern  Great  Plains 
tribe  located  in  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Western  Dakota  of  Min¬ 


nesota,  Nebraska,  the  Eastern  Plateau  region  of 
Idaho,  Oregon  and  Washington,  a  tribe  from  the 
Great  Lakes  Region  of  Minnesota,  Michigan  or 
Wisconsin,  a  tribe  belonging  to  the  U.S.  Eastern 
Seaboard  states,  or  an  Alaskan  tribe.  Affiliated 
Canadian  First  Nations  artist  applicants  are  eli¬ 
gible.  Artists  must  demonstrate  a  strong  vision 
and  articulated  plan  for  implementing  effective 
market  strategies  over  the  one-year  fellowship 
period  and  will  effectively  use  this  opportunity 
to  explore  new  works  and  demonstrate  market¬ 
ing  initiative  effectively.  For  more  information, 
visit  www.firstpeoplesfund.org;  call  605-348- 
0324;  or  email  miranne@firstpeoplesfund.org. 
DEADLINE:  Sept.  30,  2010. 


job  Opportunities 


Great  Falls  Symphony  Education  and 
Outreach  Coordinator:  administrative  full¬ 
time  position  (one  month  vacation/flex  time  in 
summer).  Person  is  responsible  for  management 
and  promotion  of  activities  of  resident  ensembles 
(Cascade  Quartet  and  Chinook  Winds), 
regional  youth  orchestra  and  other  educational 
programs  and  partnerships.  Successful  applicant 
should  have  bachelors  degree  or  commensurate 
experience  in  planning,  implementing  and 
marketing  educational  programs;  excellent 
verbal  and  written  communication,  proficiency 
in  office,  graphic  and  web-related  computer 
software;  appreciation  for  classical  music.  A 
musical  background  is  helpful.  Competitive 
salary  based  on  experience.  Call  406-453-4102, 
visit  www.gfsymphony.org  or  send  resume 
and  letter  of  interest  to  GFSA  Opportunity, 
PO  Box  1078,  Great  Falls,  59403,  or  to 
info@gfsymphony.org. 


On-Line 


The  Fund  for  Women  Artists  is  founded  on 
the  belief  that  women  artists  have  the  power 
to  change  the  way  women  are  perceived  in  our 
society.  The  fund  has  announced  that  there  are 
now  over  800  women  artists  with  active  profiles 
on  the  WomenArts  Network,  the  fund’s  free 
online  artist  directory.  To  view  the  profiles  or 
to  create  your  own  free  profile  page,  visit  the 
website  at  www.womenarts.org/network. 


ARTS  &  CULTURE:  Statewide  Service  Organizations 


Humanities  Montana.  31 1  Brantly  Hall,  The  University 
of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812;  406-243-6022;  www. 
humaniiies-mt.org.  Presents  humanities  programs,  awards 
grants,  conducts  speakers  bureau,  reading/discussion 
groups  and  teacher  programs. 

MT  Art  Education  Assn.,  Co-presidents  Elizabeth 
Waddinglon;  email;  waddingtone@bi!lings.kI2.mt.us; 
and  Susan  Selstad;  email:  vikinggoddessl  @msn. 
com;  www.artedmontana.org.  Provides  professional 
information  and  development  for  art  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MTArts,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771;  406- 
585-9551.  Provides  administrative  services  for  statewide 
organizations  and  some  local  groups  and  acts  as  a  fiscal 
agent  for  emerging  arts  organizations. 

MT  Assn,  of  Symphony  Orchestras,  PO  Box 

1 872,  Bozeman.  MT  5977 1 ;  406-585-955 1 ;  www. 
montanasymphonies.org.  Provides  resource  sharing, 
imports  musicians  and  conducts  seminars  and 
conferences. 

MT  Center  for  the  Book,  c/o  Humanities  Montana  3 1 1 
Brantly  Hall,  The  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT 
59812;  406-243-6022,  ask  for  Mark  Sherouse;  www. 
montanabook.org.  Organizes  public  forums  featuring 
Montana  authors;  and  promotes  reading,  book  arts  and 
publishing. 

MT  China  Painting  Art  Assn.,  1805  Highland,  Helena, 
MT  59601 ;  406-443-5583.  Promotes  the  art  of  china 
painting,  porcelain  and  glass;  sponsors  a  yearly  public 
show  featuring  nationally  known  teachers. 

MT  Community  Foundation,  1  N.  Last  Chance  Gulch, 
Suite  1.  Helena,  MT  59601;  406-443-8313; 
email:  mtcf@ml.net;  www.mtcf.org.  Maintains 
endowments  for  nonprofit  organizations  and  awards 
grants. 

MT  Cultural  Advocacy,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771;  406-585-9551.  Coalition  of  arts  and  cultural 
agencies  that  lobbies  the  slate  legislature  to  maintain 
funding  of  cultural  agencies  and  oversees  legislation 
affecting  Montana’s  cultural  sector. 


MT  Dance  Arts  Assn.,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman. 

MT  59771;  406-585-9551.  Sponsors  a  fall  and  spring 
workshop  for  young  Montana  dancers,  administers  a 
summer  scholarship  program  and  presents  a  summer 
teachers’  workshop. 

MT  Institute  of  the  Arts,  PO  Box  1824,  Bozeman.  MT 
59771;  406-587-7636.  Assists  artists  in  all  disciplines 
through  educational  projects,  information,  and 
workshops. 

MT  Music  Educators  Assn.,  Nancy  Murdock,  PO 
Box  55,  Whitewater,  MT  59544;  406-674-5417  (O); 
email:  nmurdock@ttc-cmc.nel.  Provides  professional 
information  and  development  for  music  teachers  in  all 
areas. 

MT  Painters  Alliance,  Susan  Blackwood  and  Howard 
Friedland,  711  Blackmore  Place,  Bozeman,  MT  59715; 
406-586-4484.  A  statewide  organization  comprised  of 
professional  outdoor  painters  who  seek  to  showcase  the 
vast  variety  and  spectacular  beauty  of  Montana. 

MT  Performing  Arts  Consortium,  PO  Box  1872, 
Bozeman,  MT  5977 1 ;  406-585-955 1 ;  www.mt 
performingarts.org. Supports  performing  arts  presenting 
in  large  and  small  communities;  sponsors  an  annual 
conference  showcasing  performing  arts;  facilitates  block¬ 
booking;  and  provides  quick-grants  to  rural  presenters. 

MT  Preservation  Alliance,  516  N.  Park,  Suite 
A,  Helena,  MT  59601;  406-457-2822;  www. 
preservemontana.org.  Provides  technical  assistance  and 
infor-mation  on  historic  preservation  issues  through  a 
circuit  rider  pro-gram.  Publishes  Preservation  Montana. 

MT  Public  Television  Assn.,  PO  Box  503,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  MT  59645;  406-547-3803;  Supports 
efforts  of  Montana’s  rural  low  power  public  television 
stations;  provides  technical  assistance  in  video  production 
and  station  application  procedures  and  sponsors  an  annual 
conference. 

MT  Theatre  Education  Assn.  (MTEA),  President  Larry 
Brazill,  9  N.  Dakota,  Dillon,  MT  59725;  406-683-7038; 
email:  l_brazill@umwestem.edu.  A  K-12  education 


resource  for  Montana  theatre  educators;  present  yearly  at 
MEA-MFT/APT  and  are  affiliated  with  EDTA. 

MT  Thespians,  Stale  Director,  Sarah  DeGrandpre,  Big 
Sky  High  School,  3100  South  Ave.  West,  Missoula, 

MT  59804;  406-728-2401;  email:  sdegrandpre@mcps. 
kl2.ml.us.  Provides  professional  information  and 
development  for  theater  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Watercolor  Society,  PO  Box  3002,  Missoula,  MT 
59807;  Ron  Paulick,  membership  chair.  406-453-4076; 
email:  cambrea@ml.net;  www.montanawatercolor 
sociely.org.  Sponsors  two  annual  workshops,  a  yearly 
Open  Members  show,  a  national  Juried  Waiermedia 
Exhibition,  and  a  quarterly  newsletter. 

Museum  and  Art  Gallery  Directors  Assn.,  2112  First 

Avenue  North,  Great  Falls,  MT  59401;  406-761-1797; 
email:  monianaart@holmail.com;  www.ml-magda. 
org.  Supports  visual  art  centers  and  galleries  through 
traveling  exhibitions,  technical  assistance  and  an  annual 
conference. 

Museums  Assn,  of  Montana,  MT  Historical  Society, 

225  N.  Roberts,  Helena,  MT  59620;  406-444-4710; 
www.montanamuseums.org.  Supports  museums  of 
all  disciplines  through  annual  conferences,  quarterly 
newsletters  and  technical  assistance  with  museum  issues. 

Rocky  Mountain  Photo  Club,  1518  Howell  St., 
Missoula,  MT  59802;  406-728-5374.  Provides 
photography  education,  professional  information, 
workshops  and  opportunities  for  members  to  show  work 
in  galleries. 

VSA  arts  of  Montana,  PO  Box  7225,  Missoula,  MT 
59807;  406-549-2984;  www.vsamonlana.org.  Provides 
information,  technical  assistance  and  workshops  on 
working  with  differently-abled  constituencies. 

Writer’s  Voice  of  the  Billings  Family  YMCA,  402 
N.  32nd  St.,  Billings,  MT  59101;  406-248-1685. 

Assists  emerging  writers  in  artistic  and  professional 
development;  supports  accomplished  writers;  provides 
public  programs  that  challenge  the  traditional  definition 
of  literary  arts. 
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MAC  Grants  &  Services 


Artist's  Innovation  Awards 

The  next  round  of  applications  for  the  Artist’s 
Innovation  Award  will  be  in  Spring  2011,  The 
Montana  Arts  Council  launched  this  grant  program 
to  honor  the  innovative  ideas,  practices  and  the 
contributions  of  Montana  artists.  This  application 
can  only  be  completed  online  -  go  to  MAC’S 
website  at  www.art.mt.gov.  The  deadline  for 
Artist’s  Innovation  Award  is  Spring  2011. 

Artists  in  Schools/Communities  Grants 

The  Arts  Education  program  contains  three 
distinct  components  which  provide  participatory 
experiences  in  arts  learning  that  increase  or 
strengthen  participants’  knowledge  and  skills  in 
the  arts. 

1.  Artist  visits:  The  artist  visits  program 
encom-passes  visits  lasting  from  one  to  four  days 
with  no  more  than  four  hours  of  contact  time  per 
day. 

2.  Short-term  residencies:  These  last  one  to 
four  weeks,  or  a  total  of  five  to  20  days  over  a 
longer^riod  of  time.  Long-term  residencies: 
These  are  residencies  of  five  weeks  or  longer,  up 
to  one  year. 

3.  Special  projects:  This  funding  broadly 
supports  the  creation  of  projects  that  establish, 
expand,  or  advance  both  school  curriculum  and 
educational  arts  programming.  Projects  that 
support  and  encourage  the  community’s  lifelong 
learning,  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the  arts 
are  also  funded. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  awards  grants  to 
Montana  organizations  that  are  nonprofit  and 
exempt  from  federal  income  tax  under  Section 
501(a),  which  include  the  501(c)(3)  designation 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  or  are  units  of 
government,  educational  institutions,  or  local 
chapters  of  tax-exempt  national  organizations. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply,  visit  MAC’S 
website  at  http://art.mt.gov  or  call  the  MAC  Arts 
Education  Hotline  at  1-800-282-3092. 

Arts  Education  Artist  Registry 

The  Arts  Education  program  supports  a  wide 
range  of  residencies  by  professional  working 
artists  and  local  or  regional  arts  organizations 
(touring  or  locally  based).  Activities  are  hands-on 
and  process-oriented.  The  artist  must  be  able  to 


clearly  communicate  the  concepts  and  .skills  of 
the  chosen  art  form  and  relate  well  to  people  in  a 
variety  of  educational  settings. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply  visit  MAC’S 
website  at  http://art.mt.gov  or  call  the  MAC  Arts 
Education  Hotline  at  1-800-282-3092. 

Cultural  and  Aesthetic  Project  Grants 

In  1975,  the  Montana  Legislature  set  aside 
a  percentage  of  the  Coal  Tax  to  restore  murals 
in  the  Capitol  and  support  other  cultural  and 
aesthetic  projects.  Grant  funds  are  derived  from 
the  interest  earned  on  this  Cultural  Trust. 

Any  person,  association,  group,  or  govern¬ 
mental  agency  may  apply.  All  applications 
must,  however,  be  officially  sponsored  by  a 
governmental  entity.  Requirements  include  a  1:1 
match  in  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services  for 
Special  Projects  Under  $4,500,  Special  Projects 
and  Operational  Support.  Capital  expenditures 
require  a  3:1  match  of  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and 
services.  This  application  can  only  be  completed 
online  -  go  to  MAC’S  website  at  www.art.mt.gov. 
The  application  deadline  is  August  1,  2012  for  FY 
2014-2015. 

Montana's  Circle  of  American  Masters 

Montana’s  Circle  of  American  Masters  in 
Visual  Folk  and  Traditional  Arts  celebrates 
the  contributions  of  Montana’s  master  artists. 

A  member  of  Montana’s  Circle  of  American 
Masters  is  a  person  who  throughout  their  lifetime 
of  work  in  the  traditional  arts  has  created  a 
notable  body  of  work.  Of  significant  cultural  and 
artistic  stature,  their  work  is  representative  of 
the  historic,  traditional,  and  innovative  arts  and 
handcrafts  distinctive  to  the  state  and  is  worthy  of 
note  on  both  a  state  and  national  level.  Deadlines 
for  this  program  are  ongoing.  For  nomination 
materials,  visit  the  MAC  website  at  http://art. 
mt.gov/artists/artists_raasters.asp  or  contact 
Cindy  Kittredge  at  elkittredgeOdishraail.net  or 
phone  her  at  406-468-4078. 

Public  Value  Partnerships 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  is  pleased  to 
continue  operating  support  grants  for  Montana 
non-profit  arts  organizations  under  a  program 
titled  Public  Value  Partnerships.  Public  value 


partners  are  defined  as  organizations  making  a 
positive  difference  in  the  individual  and  collective 
lives  of  the  citizens  of  the  state  through  the  arts, 
and  worthy  of  state  investment.  These  grants  fund 
Montana  non-profit  arts  organizations  who  have 
had  their  501(c)(3)  status  fora  minimum  of  five 
years  and  at  least  a  half-time  paid  staff  member. 
Guideline’s  specifics  are  available  on  the  MAC 
website.  The  grant  period  runs  July  1,  2010  to 
June  30,  2014.  The  next  round  of  grants  will  be 
due  in  Spring,  2014.  Visit  www.art.mt.gov  for 
more  information. 

Strategic  Investment  Grants  for  the  Arts 

Strategic  Investment  Grants  for  the  Arts  are 
given  throughout  the  year  to  provide  funds  for: 

•  Training  and  Network  Development 
opportunities  that  help  build  art  skills,  healthy  arts 
careers  and  businesses. 

•  Market  Expansion  to  help  increase 
exposure  and  improve  marketing  or  promotion, 
opportunities  for  exhibition  or  performance  and 
sales. 

•  Public  Outreach  Arts  Activities  for  ongoing 
and  one-time  arts  activities  by  arts  organizations 
and  artists  that  help  firmly  anchor  the  arts  in  the 
greater  community. 

•  Challenges  and  Emergencies  to  provide 
assistance  for  artists  or  arts  organizations 
experiencing  catastrophic-level  emergencies  that 
threaten  their  ability  to  continue  their  work,  and 
demand  prompt  and  immediate  attention. 

Artists.  501(C)(3)  arts  organizations  and  Pre 
K-12  teachers  are  eligible  to  apply,  1:1  matching 
grants  are  available  up  to  $1,000  and  decisions 
will  be  dictated  by  the  availability  of  funds  and 
the  nature  of  the  requests.  Awards  are  made 
directly  by  the  council  and  applications  are 
reviewed  monthly. 

This  application  can  only  be  completed  online 
-  go  to  MAC’S  website  at  www.art.mt.gov.  The 
application  deadline  is  the  15th  of  the  month  (or 
first  business  day  after  the  15th  if  that  falls  on  a 
weekend). 

T.E.A.,  Teacher  Exploration  of  the  Arts 

This  grant  program  is  for  elementary 
classroom  teachers  who  wish  to  work  one-on- 
one  with  a  professional  working  artist  in  order  to 
develop  the  teacher’s  skill  in  a  particular  artistic 
discipline.  Deadlines  are  ongoing.  You  must 
apply  at  least  six  weeks  in  advance  of  the  start- 
date  of  your  project.  A  cash  match  is  not  required. 
All  grants  are  for  $500. 


Grant  Programs 


Name  _ 


Address 


City_ 


State 


ZiP- 


Phone 


Email . 


Send  your  request  to:  Montana  Arts  Council, 
PO  Box  202201,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201 
•  FAX  406-444-6548  •  email  mac@mt,gov 


Yes,  please  send  me  copies  of  the  following 
grant  guidelines  (when  guidelines  are  available) 

□  Artist's  Innovation  Award 

□  Artist  in  Schools/Communities  Sponsor 

□  Arts  Education  Artist  Registry 

□  Cultural  Trust  Grant 

□  Montana's  Circle  of  American  Masters 

□  Public  Value  Partnerships 

-  □  Strategic  investment  Grant 

□  T.E.A,,  Teacher  Exploration  of  the  Arts 

□  Other _ 


Grant  guidelines  and  applications  can  also  be  downloaded  at  http://art.mt.gov 


Subscribe  to  bi-weekly 
email  newsletters 


Name 


Email  Address 


Which  email  newsletter(s)  do  you  want  to 
receive? 

□  Artists  □  Arts  Organizations 

□  Arts  Educators 

Mail  In  form  or  go  online:  www.art.mt.gov/resources 


What's  Happening? 

Planning  an  arts  or  cultural  event,  gallery  showing  or  a  performance? 
If  so,  State  of  the  Arts  would  like  to  know  about  it. 

Fill  out  the  following  information  and  send  it  to: 

Lively  Times,  33651  Eagle  Pass  Tr.,  Charlo,  MT  59824; 
406-644-2910;  FAX  406-644-2911;  or  email  writeus@livelytimes.com 


Event 


Description, 


Event  Location, 
Date(s) _ 


Time(s)  _ 
Sponsor. 
Address  _ 
Phone 


Email 


SIgn-up  or  update 
'  your  mailing  info 


NEW  ADDRESS 


Name. 


Address . 
City _ 


State 


-Zip  . 


Daytime  Phone . 
Email  Address 


OLD  ADDRESS 


Name 


Address . 
City _ 


State. 


-Zip 


Daytime  Phone 
Email  Address 


Mail  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201 ,  Helena, 
MT  59620-2201;  or  go  online  at  vvww.art.mt.gov 


Help  us  find 
technical 
assistance 
articles  for 
State  of 
the  Arts 

The  Montana  Arts 
Council  is  requesting 
submissions  from  art¬ 
ists  and  organizations 
on  practical  profes¬ 
sional  development 
tips  for  artists  for 
upcoming  issues  of 
State  of  the  Arts. 

Topics  might 
include: 

•  "How  to"  articles 
(i.e.  marketing  tips 
for  the  beginning 
visual  artist,  how  to 
find  a  publisher  for 
your  first  book,  doing 
your  own  PR,  writ¬ 
ing  an  effective  artist 
statement  or  how  to 
make  a  CD). 

•  Innovative  arts 
education  projects  or 
statistics. 

The  deadline  is 
Sept.  25  for  the  No¬ 
vember/December 
issue. 

Please  limit  sub¬ 
missions  to  500 
words.  Call  MAC  at 
406-444-6510  or 
email  sflynn@mt.gov 
before  submitting 
stories. 


1 

2 


3-4 


5 


6-7 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14-16 

17-18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24-27 


Montana  Circle  of  American  Masters;  Eagie  Circle 
Memorial;  Montana  Book  Festivals 


Ami's  Addendum;  What's  Buzzing  in  the  MAC 
Beehive;  MCAM  Artists 

Congrats;  Transitions;  Condolences 

Billings  Symphony  Celebrates  60th  Season; 
Condolences  (cont.) 

About  Books 

About  Books  (cont.);  About  Music 
Native  News 

Arts  Education:  Professional  Development  Workshop; 
Glasgow's  ArtSpot; 

Arts  Education:  Signatures  Magazine  Submissions; 
Teacher  Expioration  of  the  Arts  Grants;  Strategic 
Investment  and  Arts  Ed  Grant  Recipients 

To  Market  We  Go  Initiative;  Made  in  Montana 
Marketpiace 

Eagle  Circle  Memorial  (cont.);  Chatham  Fine  Art 
Pavilion 

Arts  Caiendar 

Arts  and  Exhibits;  Bozeman  Scuipture  Park;  Bair  Famiiy 
Art  Museum 

About  Visuai  Arts 

Chat  with  NEA  Chairman  Rocco  Landesman; 

Insuring  Creativity  Report 

Aerie  International;  Montana  Poet  Laureate  Henry  Real 
Bird 

Public  Vaiue  Partnerships  Grants;  internet  Scam 

Law  and  the  Art  Worid:  Due  Diligence  and  Contracts; 
Tech  Talk:  Exploring  Online  Privacy 

Opportunities 


Cowboy  poet  and  singer/songwriter  T)  Casey  participating  in  Biiiings's  YMCA  After- 
schooi  Program.  (Photo  by  Corby  skinner  for  writer's  Voke) 
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Mark  Kuipers,  Missoula 
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Montana  Circle  of  American  Masters 

See  page  1 


9,600  copies  of  this  public  document  were  published  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $1.12  per  copy,  for  a  total  cost  of  $1 0,71 5,  which  includes 
$7,556  for  printing/production  and  $3,1 59  for  distribution 


State  of  Montana  programs 
are  available  to  all  Montanans. 
Upon  request,  an  alternative 
accessible  format  will  be  provided. 
Call  406-444-6449 


September/October  2010 


MAC  Staff 


Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 
afishbaugh@mt.gov  •  406-444-6430 
Carleen  Layne,  Accountant 
clayne@mt.gov  •  406-444-6489 
Kim  Baraby  Hurtle,  Executive  Assistant, 
Percent-For-Art  Manager 
khurtle@mt.gov  •  406-444-6430 
Beck  McLaughlin,  Education  &  Web  Services  Director 
bemclaughlin@mt.gov  ■  406-444-6522 
Cinda  Holt,  Business  Development  Specialist 
cholt@montana.com  •  406-777-0090 
Kristin  Han  Burgoyne,  Database  &  Grants  Director, 
Accessibility  Coordinator 
khan@mt.gov  •  406-444-6449 
Cindy  Kittredge,  Folk  Arts  &  Market  Development  Specialist 
elkittredge@dishmaiLnet  ■  406-468-4078 
Dyani  Bingham,  Indian  Arts  Market  Development  Manager 
dyanLb@hotmaiLcom  •  406-545-8983 


